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A Crusade to Make Prohibition Prohibit 


CLARENCE TRUE WILSON, D. D. Co 
General Secretary, Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church 


In presenting this survey of the reform situ- 
ation as related to Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals, I could wish that the reform 
conditions were better. How I would love to 
say that since prohibition went into the Consti- 
tution, United States Senators and Congress- 
men have worked with the judicial and execu- 
tive branches of the government in loyally 
making the Constitution of their country effec- 
tive; and that even the wet newspaper editors, 
politicians and ex-brewers have shown them- 
selves good sports now that the thing is settled 
again them, in abiding by the will of the vast 
majority and patriotically helping to enforce the 
people’s law; that we have had two Presidents 
since prohibition came in, both of them as exe- 
ecutives sworn to protect, defend and enforce 
the Constitution, who have clearly recognized 
- their duty and handled without gloves the im- 
pending lawlessness with reference to the en- 
forcement of this amendment and the Volstead 
Act. Every man in America ought to be able 
to say this of the situation; but everyone would 
recognize that no one of these statements is 
true; and this fancy sketch seems like a smug 
little joke. But it is no joke that this is so. 

No sooner had the prohibition amendment 
been enacted than the enemies of the law got 
together in a noted hotel here in Washington 
for several days for consultation. They asso- 
ciated with them and had present the repre- 
sentatives of five or six interests that prey on 
the public. The brewers, the distillers and the 
wine merchants; the race-track gamblers and 
certain Jews who are a discredit to every man 
of their race except those who have headed the 

red-light district propaganda and white slave 
trade; the American tobacco trust, whose 
president and other officers were present and 
who was elected First Vice-President of the 
- society opposed to prohibition; the moving pic- 
ture interests, controlled now by certain de- 
generate Jews of New York who dropped the 
standards of the movie to the lowest regions 
of depravity, almost as rapidly as fifteen years 
ago they dropped the liquor interests from 
fairly respectable saloons run by their pro- 
_prietors and under some necessity to keep the 
law, to the unexampled vileness of the brew- 
ery-owned saloon. 


\ 


These interests had the effrontery to publish © 
two years ago, ‘““We have two billions of dollars © 
to defeat the enactment of the Volstead Law 
statement was 


and its enforcement.’ This 


heralded through the associated press not only ie 
in every daily paper of the Union, but in the © 


press across the waters and all around the 


world. How a statement like this will affect a — 


man depends entirely upon the man. I felt that 


gee 


te 


- 


it was little short of outrageous that an or- _ 


ganized group would have the assurance to 


publish to the American people that they were _ 


planning to spend two billions of dollars to de- 
feat their Law and Constitution. But many — 


Me 


managers of the press felt differently. . The 


suggestion of two billion dollars drew out their 


hands for their share and the newspaper world | 
has, with rare exceptions, been holding up to 
contempt an integral part of the Constitution 
of their country. 


Strange Propaganda 


It need not surprise anyone that much of > . 


their propaganda has been brainless. Money 


will not buy the best brains nor even the best — 


use of such brains as they hire. Their first 


line of defense was that the prohibitionists © 


now flushed with victory, were about to offer a 
constitutional amendment suppressing the 
growth of the tobacco plant and the manufac- 
ture of it into cigars and cigarettes, and would 
even make it a penitentiary offense to smoke a 
cigar or a pipe. Newspapers took this up, and 
we had a period of eight months regular read- 
ing about the horrid prohibitionists and W. C. 
T. U. depriving the poor smoker of all his 
rights. : Meanwhile we breathed his tobacco 
smoke in every car, sat with it in hotel lobbies, 
and no man or woman ever formulated such a 
constitutional amendment, law or even a liter- 
ary protest. 

And after this falsehood about the anti-to- 
bacco laws had served its purpose, and worn 
itself out until no one took it seriously longer, 
the next hoax by which the people were to be 
turned into a disloyal camp against Constitu- 
tional prohibition was 

The Blue Law Cry 

The recent blue law hoax was the second of 

its breed in American history. The latter day 
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fake offered as its 
é tatement that the rampant prohibitionists 
Nis going to prohibit automobile riding on 
Sunday. 

The very name “blue ‘law? is an historic 
falsehood. The alleged blue law code of New 
‘Haven and Connecticut was originally given 
publicity in “The History of Connecticut” writ- 
ten by the Rev. Samuel Peters, a clergyman of 
Connecticut who was driven out from that col- 
ony in 1774 because of his Tory activities, and 
who attempted to revenge himself upon the pat- 
riots of America by his absurd and libelous 
listory. 

Far from cruelty and intolerance in its laws, 
_ the legal code of New Haven and Connecticut 
as for its date in history mild and generous 
‘the extreme. As late as 1819 there were 223 
fenses punishable by death in England, and 
of these were without benefit of clergy. 
necticut, as early as 1642 imposed the pen- 
of death for 12 offenses only. 


In that day horrible cruelties were common 
n ethods of government. But the Puritans of 
w England, so reviled by.the impuriians of 
today, w were neither cruel nor blue in their gov- 
ernmental practices. 


According to the Rev. Samuel Peters, the 
lue code of Connecticut” made it criminal 
a mother to kiss her infant on the Sabbath 
Day, strictly forbade mince pies, playing cards, 
playing instruments of music except the drum, 
umpet, jewsharp, etc. But the same man who 
rled these libels at his patriotic enemies said 
in the same book that “the water (of Bellows 
s) is consolidated by pressure, by swiftness, 
ween the pinching, sturdy rocks, to such a 
gree of induration that no iron crow-bar can 
forced into it,” and on page 127 said “the 
am is harder than marble.” 

he blue law hoax of Peters has caused that 
racious individual to be taken as the patron 
t of the wets, and the very words of his 
f libel of his country are adopted as the 
ired text of the propaganda to break down 
‘eh lawlessness the authority of the American 
onstitution, the sacred compact of the best 
vernment that anywhere on earth ever bless- 


-seoms astonishing that a campaign found- 
1 on such an episode as Peters’ libel of Amer- 
can customs could have been adopted by so 
many and carried so far. But editors have sol- 
mnly swallowed the propaganda bait and 
ok, line and cord. Priests have taken it up 
their pulpits, lecturers have tried to ride 
nto popularity by denouncing blue laws. They 
have encouraged the violation of the law, tried 
to make a joke of enforcement officers; attrib- 
? _uting the success of prohibition to the leader- 
ship of the Protestant clergy, they have made 
them the butt of ridicule with their moving 
picture films; they have distributed such pa- 
pers as The Hotel Gazette to every guest at 
our hotels, and have tried to make the law a 
by-word. 


What is true in the United States has been 
much more marked abroad, where a well-de- 
fined, adroitly conducted propaganda has 
sought in the press of our allies, England and 
France, to deride the United States for trying 
to save its people from intemperance. 


crowning faleshood Eke 


of 4 Pig At: 
At this time noe ‘pepe given. a ur- f 
prise by Mr. Palmer, whose weak and vacillat- , 
ing enforcement work always left those who > 
tried to watch his movements in doubt as to 
whether he sought to fulfill his oath of office 
by enforcing the law, or to secure the favor of 
the lawless element. 


Palmer’s Infamous Beer Provision 


Well, Palmer’s beer decision tending to nul- 
lify the 18th Amendment and quench the spirit 
of the prohibition movement, left on the door- 
step of the new administration to embarrass it, 
is still before us. 

It is understood that Secretary Mellon is not 
a prohibitionist. Nevertheless, he has had the 
fairness to keep that crooked decision of Pal- 
mer’s from going into effect for nearly eight 
months, and has given Congress ample time to 
amend a defective piece of legislation. Had it 
not been for the willful five in the United States 
Senate who filibustered against a law that is 
designed to carry the Constitution into effect, 
we would have had an anti-beer bill which 
would have made possible the enforcement of 
National Prohibition. 

We suppose that if a majority were about to 
violate the Cons*itution of the country, endan- 
ger the national peace, jeopardize the people’s 
liberty, and one man, with the soul of a pro- 
phet and the convictions of a martyr, felt that 


‘he was standing between his country and ruin 


for a few hours until the majority came to its 
senses, a filibuster might be justified as the 
last resort. But to select that method of pre- 
venting the great majority from fulfilling their 
oath of office to protect, defend and enforce a 
Constitutional provision, is to aid the most 
lawless, harmful and degrading traffic ever 
known to civilization. If they did not sell out 
for thirty pieces of silver, they, like Esau, have 
for one morsel of politics sold their birth- 
right. 

The Wilson administration goes out into the 
dark of obloquy because in the greatest moral 
crisis of the 20th Century it tied itself to the 
outlawed liquor traffic, and the great mass of 
America’s middle class and moral people tried 
to wipe it off the earth with a majority big 
enough to wash the stain away. 


Here are three Democratic Senators trying 
by the most underhand and unfair methods to 
prevent the new line-up from redeeming a bad 
situation, Broussard, Stanley and Reed; and 
two Republicans, Brandegee and Moses, who 
are willing to have their party incur the hatred 
of the people who trusted them again with 
power, by failing to make good on the enforce- 
ment of a reform that is now a part of the Con- 
stitution and Federal Government. The de- 
cent element of this country could have no 
finer opportunity to show its determination \ 
to enforce its laws than to go into these five 
states at the next election and give the people 
the record that these five men have made in 
the United States Senate. Their overwhelming 
defeat would be a benediction to the Senate 
and a revamping of the reputation of the states 
they misrepresent. 


There is a great condemnation upon men in 
public life who can discern the face of the sky 
but cannot read the signs of the times. Sena- 
tor Reed is one of these. It is not long ago 
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as -a champion oF the Ril sy 


that a: 


Knowing that our Board had se- 


troduced, he sprang to the floor and introduced 
a bone-dry bill himself. What was his sur- 
prise when the Senate by an overwhelming 
vote adopted his bill with proper amendments 
and put a new face on the temperance reform, 
giving it a bone-dry standard. The people of 
our country have never voted for a compro- 
mise prohibition, not even in any state. The 
dryer it is the more votes it gets. The fact 
that Senator Reed could so misread the signs 
of the times might suggest to his companions 
that he is misreading them now; and is think- 
ing to curry favor with the nation bent on de- 
stroying the liquor traffic by his use of methods 
to perpetuate it. 


Every honest man will acknowledge that 


: when the people of the United States amended 


the Federal Constitution to get rid of the liquor 
traffic, they meant to eliminate the brewers 
no less than the distillers and wine merchants. 
There isn’t a man in his sober senses living 
under our flag who believes that the spirit of 
that constitutional amendment is in force while 
a single brewery unrebuked turns out beer with 
an alcoholic content. 

When Mr. Palmer wrote his decision making 
doctors the purveyors of beer instead of sa- 
loon-Keepers over the bar, he knew he was 
setting back the cause of prohibition which 
his oath of office required him to set forward. 


Notes on the Present Situation 


Every great movement has been governed by 
the swinging pendulum of public opinion and 
interest. Prohibition is no exception. Public 
opinion remains the same. But prohibition 
just at the present is suffering from a lack of 
active interest in its behalf. Despite the swing- 
ing of the pendulum or perhaps because of it, 
the clock continues to run and the hour of full 
victory will ultimately strike. 


Reforms dc not permanently swing backward, 
and if any one thinks they do, let him try to 
turn back the hands of time on the dial plate 
of the moral universe, and learn his mistake. 


The conviction of the people that prohibi- 
tion is right is as deep a conviction as it ever 
“was; but today they are not in the fighting hu- 
mor they were before prohibition became a 
law. Their attitude seems to be: “We have 
won our victory; we have put our country’s 
law right on this question; it is now the duty 
of the officers we have elected to enforce that 
law; of the judges to protect it; and of the 
legislators to supplement and guard it; the 
subject is closed; it irritates us not to be al- 
lowed to turn our attention to other things. We 
cannot help but believe that this agitation 
against the law will wear itself out without 
our interference.” 

We think, however, that the revamping of 
the false alarm of “Blue laws” and the ac- 
ceptance of that slogan, is pretty good proof 
that a vicious lie never dies until somebody 
kills it; we must not be blind to the fact that 


' there are thirty organizaions against the Pro- 


hibition Law. These organizations do not aim 
at the repeal of Constitutional prohibition but 


i he conceived 
, little game, as he said, to back the drys off 
the boards. 
cured the writing of a bone-dry bill for the © 
- United States, which bill was about to be in- 


‘so-called high society men and women lack 


PON Yt 0 } : ’ Pity 
at ‘its nullification. ‘They are ‘raising mone 
and enlisting evil-minded and mistaken citizens 
in their ranks. i 


These movements have the backing of those 


are in the majority in certain cities. "They ha 
the backing of the filibustering Senators; 
judges false to their oath of office; of jury 
uninformed or corrupt; of prosecuting atto 
neys out of sympathy with the law, and of 


in sense and morals; the backing of bootleg- 
gers, big and little, black and white, some of 
whom formerly drove garbage wagons but n 
ride in limousines and whose prosperity is 
based on nullification. All of these peopl 
however, must appeal to the people. And t 
are doing this in the following ways: 
(a) By claiming that prohibition was 
sudden matter, passed without due consid- 
eration under unusual circumstances. Bu t 
we showed that it was a hundred yea 
growth. 
(b) By asserting that prohibition is. 
breath of fanaticism. They say that hav- 
ing tasted blood the prohibitionists are nov 
out to secure a Constitutional amendmen 
against tobacco, and the way they las 
themselves into fury over this propositio 


ting himself with knives and nowt 
through the nights over imaginary ae 


staement. 


(c) They have said we were after blu 
laws to stop everything but going t 
Church on Sundays. This false alarm 
destined like the other to sink like’a wat 
logged derelict of its own weight. 

(d) They have said that prohibition we 
the work of legislative bodies, althoug 
before prohibition the liquor interests di 
everything possible to keep the liquor 
question from the polls. We have show 
that it was achieved in the only way a Con- 
stitutional Amendment could be achiev 
that it had been a political issue in every 
campaign and that every Congressman who 0. 
voted to submit it and every legislator who 
voted to ratify it, did so by direct mandate 
of his constituents. 

(e) They said that this was done whil 
the young men were out of the country} 
fighting its battles. But there were only 
300,000 soldiers abroad when the law w Ss 
submitted. It was the young life of 
republic that had brought prohibit 
about in thirty-two states; and in Ohic 
when the soldiers returned. they voted by 
a 200,000 greater majority than forme 
in favor of the state’s action in ape 
the law. 

(f) They said that this thing was neve ed 
really approved by the people. But it was 
submitted by 281 for to 128 against in the | 
House and by 65 for and only 20 against ~ 
in the United States Senate, an impossible — 
majority if the people had not approved. | 
And it was ratified in the state legisla- 
tures by 3739 votes for, to only 934 against, 
in the Houses and 1288 for, to 213 against, 
in the State Senates. 


*! 
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The present propaganda argument against 
the law is that it is a failure and should be 
abandoned as such. But: (a) The people 
eannot be told by an evil they have outlawed 
that it is more powerful than the people and 
their government. (b) Prohibition has proved 
a real success as shown by any careful and 
detailed statement of the experiment. Its im- 
mediate first three months’ results were mar- 
he'd until the word was passed along that 
Y 


‘the administration that had vetoed it did not 
intend to take its enforcement seriously. It, of 
course, will always be a part of the history of 

those critical days that after the Constitution 
"was amended and it was everybody’s duty 
to see that an adequate law was passed 
to carry into effect the amendment. President 
_ Wilson vetoed the only law _ presented 
and sought to leave his country without any 
} ie nforcement law whatever and with the Con- 
gress adjourned; that the Secretary of State, 
ho in a hundred ways could influence senti- 
ment abroad in this matter, had gone down 
Ny) from the plane of John Hay, William Jennings 

; ‘Bryan and Robert Lansing to Bainbridge Colby, 
the brewers’ lobbyist; and that the Attorney 
General of the nation was none other than A. 
- Mitchell Palmer, of beer-medicine fame and 
that the enforcement officers from New Eng- 
land to California were former liquor dealers’ 
attorneys, ward heelers, saloon. keepers, 
lind pig” agents, moonshiners, ex-convicts, 
s ome of whom had a long line of convictions 
for selling liquor without a license and violat- 
ing national and state prohibitory laws. And 
Ke uyet some short-sighted people attribute every 
Fak failure under that miscellaneous assortment 
to the essential failure of prohibition. 


nen we must not forget that great news- 
per agencies have incited to the violation 
of this law for the express purpose of bring- 
ing about nullification and have sold them- 
selves to the treasonable work of this evil 
agency; but prohibition has been a colossal 

success even under these handicaps. It has 
i outlawed the liquor traffic; its power is brok- 
en in politics so that no statesman in any de- 
partment of the government needs longer to 
ear it nor to kneel to receive its orders. 
The educational effect of law and order has 
been turned to the side of sobriety and tem- 
is _perance; and, though some men can find liquor 
oe they hunt it, the state is no longer engaged 

in hunting down men who want to quit. Every 
Man or woman who is a drinker now has a 
_ chance to quit, and every American child will 

- grow up in a transformed environment. 

- Two or three billions of dollars that were 
annually wasted for booze were turned into 
| the legitimate channels of trade. There is 
. hardly a city in America that has not added 
‘Ni one-third to its High School facilities because 
| of the influx of boys and girls who can now 
- finish their education because the booze money 

is being spent for their schooling. And the 
‘Church of Jesus Christ, having cleared the 

_ deck for action, has a free field for a straight 
b fight with unrighteousness and her greatest 

- competitor is dead. 


What Shall We Do Next? 


iba. The present situation calls for an organized 
| propaganda in behalf of law enforcement. 


ny 
Wy 


x 


‘aineoln’e imortal. Garde. about reverence for 
law should be up in every chureh and school. 
The judiciary branch of the / American Bar 


7 


Association has sent out a brave and patriotic 


note that ought to arrest the attention of all 
the thoughtless who have drifted toward law- 
lessness. 

The passage by Congress of the anti-beer 
bill to correct Mr. Mellon’s ruling is the 
immediate and urgent necessity of today. A 
unanimous and vigorous support of the admir- 
able and efficient work of the prohibition en- 
forcement office under Mr. Haynes’ splendid 
supervision is the urgent duty of the hour. 


A local organization in every political unit 
based upon the local law is the next step. We 
achieved the prohibition amendment not from 
the top down, but from the ground up. The 
people prohibited it first in their own mouths, 
then in their local communities, then through 
the county unit, then out to the states until 
thirty-two were dry and the states spoke in 
the nation. We have a growing conviction 
that we must achieve the enforcement of pro- 
hibition just as we achieved the enactment of 
the law: From the local unit out to the na- 
tion. 


Divine Guidance 
Psan 107s 


Once when travelling in the Himalayas, I set 
out for the village of Rampur. I came to a 
place where two roads branched. I was not 
sure which was the road to Rampur. I took 
one of them and after walking a long distance, 
I realized that I had chosen the wrong one. If 
I wanted to return I should have to walk back 
eleven miles. Distressed at the mistake I went 
into the neighboring village of Nalthora. A 
local shopkeeper beckoned to me. When I 
went to him he hid the Hindi New Testament 
he had in his hand, thinking I was a Hindu 
Sannyasi. After conversing a while, he said 
to me, “What do you think of Jesus Christ?” 
“He is my Saviour,” I said. “Do not be 
troubled,” he replied joyfully, “at having lost 
your way and come here. For some time [I 
have been studying these Gospels. I have 
many doubts and difficulties. I have been 
praying that the Lord would send me some one 
who would clear them up. He has brought you 
here in answer to my prayer.” We continued 
late into the night talking about Christ, and 
I spent the next day also with him. His doubts 
were cleared away and he believed in Christ. 
Later on he was baptized. In this way God 
guides us when we entrust ourselves to him. 
We may think that we have lost our way. 
But he will take us to places where we are 
needed and to save souls. 


Rey. M. S. Stook, pastor of the Waverly, Iowa, Con- 
gregational Church, increased his attendance from 
forty to two hundred and his collection from $1 to 
$14 by using motion pictures with the Sunday even- 
ing service. He uses them also on Friday evenings. 
Some of the pictures used Sunday evenings are, ‘‘A 
Royal Romance,’’ ‘‘Paul and Virginia,’’ ‘‘Mid-sum- 
mer’s Night Dream,’’ ‘‘Lady Clare,’’ ‘‘The Heart of 
Abraham Lincoln,’’ ‘‘Dolly Varden,’’ ‘‘Greater Love 
Hath No Man,’’ etc. Machine and equipment cost 
$400.00. 
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er, he believes in going after facts personally, 
he is a great inventor and an equally great 
financier. It is seldom that inventive genius 
and business ability are so wonderfully blended 
in the same personality. That combination 
alone would be enough to make him outstand- 
ing, but the qualities enumerated do not fully 
explain the man. There are at least three 
other traits that require some elaboration. 
They are his high degree of intuition, his ideal- 
ism, and his sense of moral obligation to the 
human race. 


Perhaps the dominant trait is his intuition. 
This quality is what efficiency experts delight 
to call “vision,” but which they do not always 
explain so other folks can understand. It is 
what makes a “big” man. .Such men see and 
understand a complex situation at a glance 
without being told. Intuitive ability made Na- 
poleon a great general, but did not prevent 
him from being a selfish egotist. Intuition 
enabled Washington to visualize the future of 
America, and inspired him to fight for coming 
generations more than for the immediate pres- 
ent. Lincoln was a great seer with a great 
heart, and for that reason will be honored as 
long as men inhabit the earth. Roosevelt 
lives in the hearts of millions, because he saw 
more than those immediately about him. One 
day he jokingly remarked that when he saw 
a reform movement coming down the pike 
he ran out, got to the head of the procession, 
and thus gained credit for being a great leader. 


A “seer” reads human nature as_ other 
men read print. His conclusions are the re- 
sult of intuitive impressions more than a pro- 
eess of reasoning. Some folks call this “play- 
ing a hunch.” Others say it is a kind of clair- 
voyance. Whatever it is, this power is super- 
rational, instantaneous and conclusive. All 
human beings have it to some extent, but here 
and there men and women appear who are 
supernormal in their intuition. Such people 
win distinction as authors, editors, orators, 


composers, preachers, musicians, inventors, 
statesmen and financiers. 
Seers are always looking ahead. To them 


the past-is dead and buried. Things that are 
happening now are significant to them only as 
they have a bearing on tomorrow and the days 
after tomorrow. 

Henry Ford is a true seer, for his gaze is 
ever turned toward the future. He has little 
patience with history or precedents. To his 
mind the present merely furnishes material 
out of which to fashion a better world for gen- 
erations unborn. His mind leaps forward 
without effort, and he visualizes a new world 
just as Washington saw it when he was laying 
the foundations of the New Republic. But in 
making these mental leaps he often travels 
too fast for others to keep pace. His highly 
intuitional nature and his idealism are closely 
related. He is a dreamer, but he is not dreamy. 
No matter how much he may dream, or how 
far ahead his mind may run, he never for a 
moment forgets that he is still doing business 
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Henry’ Vord S Relig io 
e ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 
_ Henry Ford is thorough, he is a hard work- 


ag 
according to the rules of the present era. In Uy 
spite of the selfishness all about him, Henry — 
Ford is always a glowing optimist. 
believes in the final supremacy of good over 
evil. And he is dead sure that tomorrow is” 
going to be better than today. 


For three days in succession I saw him at 
his office in Dearborn and talked with him on 
many subjects. Although he is the foremost — 
manufacturer of automobiles i ‘ 
his mind is more on making better men anes 
women than on making profits. | y 


nek 
While we were at luncheon one day, I asked — 
him a number of searching questions. I want- — ri 
ed to get at his underlying motives, if possi- i} 
ble. He answered me frankly, and did not 
seem to be at all offended at my directness. _ 
One question was something like this: 


“What is the real motive in all your altru- 
istic undertakings? Do you feel a sense of 
duty—of obligation to the race?” } 


“T do,” he nodded solemnly. “But you know 
I don’t go much on charity. My plan is to do 4 
away with the need of charity as it is com- bi 
monly understood.” 


Stated bluntly, without any qualification val 
that reply might create a wrong ciao 
An actual instance of how he works will clear “8 
up that point. 


above Detroit, one Saturday, in his private a 
Pole 
to tie up and wait for morning, as it was too; 
far to run back to the city. The next day ie 
they discovered that they had anchored near — 
an Indian reservation occupied by a civilized ( 
tribe. A religious service was held in a little — 
church near the bank of the river, and Mr. ~ 
Ford learned that the preacher was a native is 
Indian Episcopal rector. After the meeting 
Ford invited the preacher to come aboard — 
for a visit and he accepted. That incident led 


you Pecuia help us with a farm tractor. We. 
are very poor people, but we are doing our 
best to get along. I think a tractor would be — 
a great help in opening up and cultivating our 
farms.” 

“All right,” Ford replied quickly. “Pick out — 
several of your best young men and ‘send thes bed 
to me in Detroit.” 


Three young Indians were selected and in 
due time reported to Mr. Ford. He greeted 
them cordially and provided a place for them 
to stay. For two weeks they were put through 
a drill in operating a tractor. They -learned 
rapidly, and at the end of that time they could © 
make the iron plow horse do all that was 
required of it. Then Ford shipped the In- 
dians a tractor, plows, harvester, and in fact a _ 
complete farming outfit, including a Ford car 
for the preacher. And the Indians have made 
good. They have cleared, planted and cultivat- 
ed ten times as much land as they could have 
worked in the old way, and they will do even 


ie next year. : 
- following them | maine aoe at giving 
m the benefit of his own experience. He 
ts the reservation, knows what they _ are 
doing, and shows them how to do more. Ford 
an expert farmer himself. He has a farm 
5, 000 acres near ‘Detroit on eaeee he raises 


ian preacher has developed into an excep- 
1 leader, and is helping his people econ- 
ally as well as spiritually. Ford also has 
a $5,000,000 hospital to Detroit, and main- 
s a school for boys where they can “learn 
hile they earn.’ 

‘Some people thought Ford should eee given 
money to the Indians in place of the farming 
lements, but he did not see it that way. His 
urpose is to help others to help themselves. 
oiled down his creed may be expressed in 


oe in which to live and grow.” 
nother searching question that I addressed 
rd was phrased something like this: 


c Ford,” I began, “what is the real rea- 
rn ndependent and in books? Are you 
ing to get even for something?” 

“No, nothing of the kind,’’ he replied quickly 
d frankly. ‘During the Peace Ship Expedi- 
,” he continued, “I became aware of the 
tence of a power that was superior to all 
vernments. It seemed to be controlling the 
ar. At last I traced this influence to the In- 
rnational Jew banker. After I had satis- 
myself on that point, I began to make pub- 
hat I had discovered. There is no per- 
feeling in the matter whatever. I want 
ew bankers to stop manipulating money 
ely to get a strangle hold on somebody. 
y. should use money to help business and 
ustry. That is all there is to it. I am not 
ing an attack on the Jews’ religion. Of 
rse, we have traced their activities in many 
‘ections, but our charges have not been 
uestioned or disproven. We are very careful 
ut our facts, and know what we are talking 
out when we make a statement.” 


r. Ford’s idea is that if the Jew banker’s 
d on the financial systems of the nations 
1 be broken, there will be more money in 
rculation, and everybody will be more pros- 
perous. 
He regards this crusade as a real duty,” 
‘a gentleman who is close to Ford. ‘He 
feels that it is his obligation to free the people 
m the grasp of the money changers. His 
» is that by making the facts public, the Jew 
see what is wrong and correct it, or the 
st of the world will convert the Jew from the 
ror of his ways.” 


His ideas are revolutionary and all inclusive. 
proposes to reshape living conditions so 
at every person will be free to work out 
s own destiny in his own way, and not ac- 
_ cording to a plan imposed by somebody else. 
Henry Ford’s father, William Ford, was a 
warden of the Episcopal church in Dearborn in 


is Whicl! ear Ford wai 


himself, is a member, of an Episc opal chu ch 


in Detroit. i it, wr 


It will be noted that ihe ideas run very GaaeEy 
‘in the direction of what some people call social © 
religion. Perhaps that is as good a descrip- 
tion as any. There is a very strong trend that 
way in these days. The application of Chris- 
tianity to social problems has made prohibi- 
tion a fact, and is cleaning up government and 
industrial life generally. Social Christianity is 
making a heaven here and now in which to pre- 
pare for a heaven hereafter. That is Henry 
Ford’s ideal, although he probably would not 
express it just that way. 


His real inner'feelings are more or less hid- 
den. He is not the kind to say much about 
such matters. But there are three tests that 
go far to reveal a man’s real spiritual attitude: 
They are the way in which he regards the min- 
istry, the Bible and Sunday. 

Only a short time ago Ford urged a young 
man to consider the ministry as a field for 
service, and in doing so told him that the im- 
mediate future would be a period of great use- 
fulness for the Christian preacher. 

He has Bibles all over his house, including 
the old family Bible, and he reads them. 


When he bought the D. T. & I. railroad, run- 
ning from Detroit to Ironton, on the Ohio 
- river, he stopped Sunday trains, established an 
eight hour day, and increased the pay of the 
men. And now he is making money out of a 
railroad property that has been a loser for 
fifty years. Ford himself does not travel on 
Sunday, if he can possibly avoid it. 


Speaking of the effect of his order to end 
Sunday work he said to me: 


“One of the most ingenious attempts to in- 
duce me to allow Sunday traffic, came from an 
orphanage in Columbus. They begged me to 
take the children out into the country on Sun- 
day. But I refused. I told them I was unable 
to see any good reason why they could not 
have their excursion on Saturday.” 


In the Dearborn Independent of August 13th 
there is a column editorial entitled “Back to the 
Six Day Week.” Keep in mind that this very 
unusual, high grade, weekly publication is rap- 
idly gaining a national circulation, not merely 
as the personal organ of Henry Ford, but on 
its own merits as a worth while magazine. 
overflows with live wire sermon material. Here 
is an extract from that editorial: 

“As these ‘blue law’ crusaders say, there is 
too much railroading on Sunday—far too much. 
Efficient factories can do their work in six 
days. If railroads were efficient they could do 
most of their work in six days, too. It is not 
altogether a matter of morals. 
matter of management. There is also too much 
government work on Sundays. If industry and 
commerce can write all of their letters in six 
days, the government ought to be able to 
handle them in six days. The point is, Mr. 
Reader, don’t permit the ‘liberals’ to fool you. 
People who say the world ought to do its work 
in six days are absolutely right, on every pos- 
sible count.” 

Where can you find a more outspoken declar- 
ation on the Sunday question, even in the 
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dys) 


" 


I 


It is largely a 


to a about ‘fhe liquor traffic: 


“The ‘wets’ and the ‘wide opens’ find it hard 


, Fito realize that they are the tail end of a dis- 


sweeping over the world today. 


- appearing era and are shortly to be jerked 


_ around the corner and out of sight. For a long 


time objects of contempt and abuse, they are 


. how in line to become objects of pity, which 


is the last stage. 

“Somebody is telling the ‘wets’ that they have 
a chance, that if they will play on the next 
turn of the legislative wheel they will win. 
The poor ‘wets’ are falling for the ‘come on 
game.’ 


(An address delivered at a Conference of the 
National Reform Association in Pittsburgh). 

When I was a machinist in New York City 
I used to think that I knew all about the labor 
question. I belonged to the Machinists Union 
—as I still do. I heard the business agent and 
the walking delegate, who came down to our 
meetings regularly. I was six days on the job. 
Of course, I knew all about the labor question. 
But after I got away from the machine shop 
and began to meet other people and read books 
and hear discussions different from those I 
heard in the shop and the labor union, I 
found I did not know quite as much about the 
labor question as I thought I did. The aver- 
age working man is too close to the labor 
question to understand it adequately; and 
what is true of the average working man is 
also true of the average boss, only more so. 
The average boss is so engrossed in the matter 
of turning over profits that he sometimes for- 
gets that there is a great, big, vital, human 
problem just outside his office door; and he 
fails to wake up to it, sometimes, until he 
hears the banging on the door of a Shop Com- 
mittee, or a Committee of the Labor Union. 
Then he is jolted at the realization that he has 
forgotten or ignored vast areas of the indus- 
trial problem which have been giving thousands 
of other people very serious concern. 


We, both of us, capital and labor, working 
man and boss, need a larger outlook upon the 
labor problem. 


We are hearing very much these days about 
the uprising of the radicals. I am not so much 
concerned about the uprising of the radicals; 
I am far more concerned about the downsitting 
of the conservatives. (Applause). 

These people who are quite content with 
things as they are, who get a pretty good 
salary, who have enough to eat, who can edu- 
cate their children, who have good homes, and 
who can’t for the life of them understand why 
working men should ask for a sixty per cent. 
increase in their wages, when the cost of living 
has gone up one hundred per cent! (Ap- 
plause)—-these are the people who very large- 
ly, are responsible for the radicalism that is 
(Applause). 

There are thousands of men who are being 
deluded by the vain hope that if they can abol- 


‘stupid’ a ‘pusiness, so Stunde. conducted as was 
the liquor business. 


A Square Deal for Capital and Canes 


CHARLES STELZLE, New York 


It generated the poiso fr 
that finally killed it. Forty years ago — the 
liquor traffic was fighting the enactmen ; 
laws prohibiting it from selling liquor to ¢ 1: 

dren. Twenty years ago it was fighting laws 
which were intended to keep the saloon fr 
owning Sunday—as the Movies now own 


ers with chemicalized liquors, in the second 
place; and then wondered why the wrath of 


away.” 


a3 


ish the labor union, they will have solved th 
labor problem; and they are bending every 
ergy toward the extermination of organized la+ 
bor. But these men forget that the labor union > 
is not the labor question. If every labor uni sn 
in existence were to be wiped out today, 
labor question would still be present—and’ I [ 
sometimes think in a more aggravated fo 
than we have it today; for there are forces 
organized and unorganized, which’ are com 
prised in this thing. It includes the 30,000,0 
Socialists of the world, 10,000,000 of whom ha 
cast their ballots for Socialist candidates; i 
includes the movements among the worki 
people in Italy, in Austria, in Australia, 
England, to say nothing about the social — 
rest that exists in our own country. And i 
view of all this is doesn’t require a very wis 
man to say that this is the era of the comm 
man. Slowly, but surely, the masses of the p 
ple are coming to their own. For long years 


ye 


they struggled for political democracy, an 
they conquered. Today they are fighting the 
battle for industrial democracy, and no huma 
power can stop their onward march, and n 
divine power will. (Applause). 


This is the labor movement by which we ar 
confronted today, and we dare not be side- 
tracked in our discussion of it by a specious 
argument against the labor union. They tell 
us these labor agitators are responsible for it Fe 
all. Let me remind you that there were nc 
labor unions in Russia, but today we have the 
most stupendous revolution in history going on 
in that country. These so-called agitato 


have not created unrest. It has created them. 
It has pushed these men and women out from 
the ranks of our common humanity to become 

the exponents of a democracy of freedom, for Hie 
which they are struggling. 

And yet the labor union is an important part ee 
of the industrial situation. I know that it > is @ 
frequently accused of making mistakes. It is 
often «said that labor unions are unfair; I 
know that. I have been arbitrating for a half 
dozen years practically all the labor difficul-_ 
ties in a newspaper oifice in New York City, in 
the mechanical department. Three-fourths of. 
these cases I have decided against the labor 
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union, although I belong to the Machinists’ 
- Union; because they were unfair. They are 
unfair often, and they know it frequently. 


But they are also accused of lawlessness. 


Who are the men who commit acts of law- 
-Jessness in labor trouble? Well, I went out 
on a strike one time, back in that machine 
ship; we were out for six weeks. I don’t 
know what we struck for but we lost the 
strike; that is all I remember about it. 
- (Laughter). I came back on Monday morning, 
pulled on my overalls, went into the room in 
which I had been working, running a big plan- 
ing machine, and I found a great big red- 
headed Swede running that planing machine. 
Now, at that time I was only about twenty- 
two, and I was an elder in the Presbyterian 
(ae Church. That is some office, I want to remind 
ete you. (Laughter). I thought it was. I was 
Sor of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
resident of the Christian Endeavor Society, 
vice president of the Brooklyn Sunday School 
-' Union, and a lot of other things—and yes, I 
ran a mission besides, on my own hook. That 
is, I was a fairly active Christian young fellow, 
‘I*thought,—Christian young fellow, mind you; 
‘I put the emphasis upon the Christian—that is 
what I thought I was. But when I went into 
that shop that Monday morning and found 
hat big Swede running that machine, I felt 
ike knocking his block off. (Laughter). 
- Now, some of you may not understand why 
that should be so. When I told that story some 
time ago toa preachers’ meeting in Canada, a 
Methodist minister, knowing I was a Presby- 
terian, said to me slyly, “Well, Brother Stelzle, 
that was the time you nearly fell from grace, 
wasn’t it?’ (Laughter). “No,” I said, “the 
only thing that saved that fellow was the fact 
_ that I was predestined not to knock his block 
off.” (Laughter). If it hadn’t been for that, I 
don’t know what would have happened to that 
_ chap. (Laughter). 


Oh, yes, you can talk as you please about 
_ these fellows who are rough in a labor strike, 


would not do as individuals under ordinary 

vee circumstances. And yet one need not go very 

- far back in history to find duplicated in 

t i the church practically everything that we em- 

he ploy in organized labor today, even down to 
- boycotting and to slugging. 


At one time the ruling power 
happened to be connected with the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the Roman Catholic 
‘ Church became the ruling church of England, 
and they made it very unpleasant for the 
Protestant Church of England. They burnt a 
few of their bishops and made it otherwise hot 
for them. And then there came a change on 
the throne. The ruler of England was a mem- 
ber of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
_ to all intents and purposes the Protestant 
_ Episcopal Church became the union church of 
: 'Hngland. And they made it very unpleasant for 
} 


in England 


these non-union, non-conformists—so unpleas- 
ant that they left England and came to the 


ath axe 5 jp 


United States and landed on yee ot ‘Rook! 
where they thought they could worship God 
and have freedom of conscience. But scarcely, 
had they gotten a foothold in New England 
when they went hot foot off to non-union Bap- 
tists and Quakers and did everything in the 
boycott fashion of which we accuse organized 
labor today. 


Oh, yes, the labor union has made mistakes, 
it has boycotted people by refusing to sell them 
food and done some other things that aren’t 
very nice; but it has by no means had a mon- 
opoly of that sort of thing. For it is true that 
every great reform organization passes through 
its period of hysteria. 


But organized labor has done some other 
things. I can only mention them. 


In the first place, it has done more to abolish 
child labor than any other organization in 
America. (Applause). And I can prove it. 
The National Child Labor Committee itself ad- 
mits it. Organized labor stands for equal pay 
to men and women for equal work, and it is 
pretty nearly the only organization that stands 
for that right. 

It has done more to wipe out unsanitary con- 
ditions in shops and tenements than has any 
other organization. I remember one after- 
noon—you have been hearing about the sweat 
shops in New York City—one afternoon I look- 
ed down Fifth Avenue from my office, and I 
saw fifty thousand women, members of or- 
ganized labor, sweeping up the Avenue out on 
strike—what for? Higher wages and shorter 
hours? No, they were out on strike because 
they wanted the sweat shops of New York 
abolished. And they were abolished before 
those women went back—trade unionist women. 


Furthermore, they are fighting for » more 
temperate living on the part of working men. 
You know I am tempted to make a speech on 
that subject, but I can’t. I was in England a 
couple of years ago, and when I was over 
there I met in the House of Commons the la- 
bor members in the House of Parliament. We 
sat at a long table, forty of us, with Arthur 
Henderson presiding, and we talked about la- 
bor conditions in England and the United 
States; and we ordered our drinks. 


Now, at that time you could get in the House 
of Commons anything you wanted to drink; but 
every last one of these men ordered tea—with- 
out a stick in it either, mind you, if you know 
what that means. (Laughter and Applause). 
And I found furthermore that each of these men 
—practically every one of them members of 
Parliament—was a vice president in the Labor 
Officials Temperance Fellowship, a temperance 
society composed of walking delegates, if you 
please. 


Mr. Gompers said to me, some time ago, with 
a half sneer, “It has come to pass:in the Brit- 
ish Trades Congress that they will not elect a 
delegate to the Federation of Labor unless that 
delegate is a member of the Temperance 
party.” (Applause). Thank God that is so! 

Mr. Gompers said the other day that the rea- 
son Bolshevism has arisen in Russia is because 
they have prohibition. (Laughter). Well, if 
that were true, then I rather think that as the 
Bolshevists are in power the whole nation 
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Fhermore they themselves some time ago exe- 
-euted a lot of their officers because they got 
drunk. (Appause). I think that is the answer. 
‘These great organizations of labor are fight- 
ing for more temperate living on the part of 
the great mass of working men who are aflil- 
jated with them. 


These are. just a few of the things on which 
I would like to elaborate, if there were time. 
And so I plead, first of all, for a square deal 
for the working men. 


Square Deal for the Boss 


But by the same token I plead for a square 
deal for the boss. Labor misunderstands the 
boss. The average boss isn’t a crook, he is 
just a human as are the men who work for 
him. If we suffer from bad social conditions, 
the boss is less responsible for these conditions 
than is the working man. If the political situa- 
tion in Pittsburgh is rotten—I don’t say that it 
is, but if it is—(Laughter and Applause) if the 
political situation in Pennsylvania is worse— 
and I don’t say that it is—(Applause) if we 
have a bad, a corrupt situation in these United 
States, then I say to you that the working men 
ot America are responsible for it, and the 
working men of Pittsburgh are responsible for 
its political situation. If you have not the 
nerve, if you are too lazy or too indifferent to 
get better conditions for yourself politically, 
then you have no right to blame the bosses for 
your confounded laziness. (Applause). 


There are more working men than there are 
bosses, and if the working men will take the 
time and have the courage to think things 
through and work things out, things will come 
to pass much more quickly than they are 
doing today. 

I hold no brief for labor—about Mr. Gomp- 

ers and temperance—-I never got a cent from 

labor. I hold no brief for capital; I never got 
a cent from capital. But I want to say to you 
that the bosses of Pittsburgh and of this coun- 
try have a right to a square deal, just as much 
as the working men of Pittsburgh and the 
working men of America have a right to a 
square deal. (Applause). 

And thirdly, some time ago as a Socio- 
logical Congress, a speaker said some- 
thing like this: “During the past twenty- 
five years the church has increased threefold, 
but during the same period social unrest has 
also increased threefold;” thereby concluding 
that the church as a means for keeping down 
social unrest has been absolutely non-effective 

-—assuming of course that it was the business 
of the church to keep down social unrest. 
Rather is the opposite true. It is the business 
of the church of Jesus Christ to create social 
unrest. (Applause). And if you imagine, for 
a single minute, you capitalists or anybody 
else, that you can use the Church of Jesus 
Christ or religion, as a means for keeping 
down working men and making them satisfied, 
you are making the mistake of your life. (Ap- 
plause). 

There are no labor troubles in darkest 
Africa; but if the missionaries we are sending 
there are on to their jobs, we will soon begin 
to hear about trouble, labor troubles, strikes 


come. aruskens but it Say ‘anal fur- : 


and lockouts in the heart of that dark con-— nha! 
tinent. And this is how it is going to happen: i 

These missionaries will point out the low 
physical, mental and moral conditions under ae 
which the people are living, and then they will — 
show them the possibilities of a life in Jesus — a 
Christ; and as they catch something of a vision 
of Jesus and all that he may mean to them 
there will come among them a healthy spirit — 
of social unrest that will not be satisfied until — 
it breaks the bands which have bound them a 
through many centuries. That has been the ~ a 
history of the church in every generation. as 


Square Deal for the Church 


The church, ladies and gentlemen, has been — 
the greatest trouble-maker in history. A, 
couple of Turks were riding up the Bosphorus, 
and pointing to Robert College on the hill one * 
of them, gnashing his teeth, said: “That Chris- 
tion institution is responsible for the revolu- _ 
tion in Turkey among the poor of our coun- 
try.” And he was right. These graduates of 
that Christian college, going back to their peo- 
ple with their Christian ideals, pointed out the ; 
injustices in Turkey, and from that moment 
the revolution in Turkey began. The same — 
thing is true in every country in the world. I _ 
cannot elaborate that point as I none like 4Aiaa 
to, but let me say this: ag 4 


The church has made mistakes, a good many Hf; Be 
of them; but when reform came to the church 
it came from within and not from without. The | ig 
church has always been its own severest critic. 
The men who find the greatest amount of fault — 
with the church intelligently are the men in- 
side of the church, not those outside of the 
church. The church is not a hypocritical, self- 
satisfied institution that feels that it is so far 
above the people that it is beyond making mis- 
takes. What is the church, anyway? I willtell — 
you what the church is in Pittsburgh. The 
church is a company of people, composed of. 8 
your neighbors, gathered together in an organi- _ 1 
zation, taking certain vows and obligations 
upon themselves—to do what? 


First, to build up themselves; for what pur- 
pose? That they may go out and build up the 
community and world. They give their money fa 
and time and work to do that. I know that it 
is quite.possible for a man to be a Christian 
outside of church—I grant you that—but I 
want to say this: The Christian man who is | 
inside the church is the union Christian, 
whereas the Christian man who is outside of 
the church is the non-union Christian, if you © 
please. (Applause). 


Receiving all the benefit of the sacrifices of 
the people who are inside of the church, who 
are giving your children religious advantages, 
your family and your wife—you non-union ~ : 

‘ 
: 
‘ 


Christians never so much as raise your hand i 
or your finger in behalf of this institution 
which has nothing to gain for itself, but which) 
has everything to give’to you and to the com- 
munity life. (Applause). 

And sometimes you say, ‘“‘Oh well, I am so 
broad and big and liberal.” Anybody can be 
liberal that way. (Laughter). It takes a big 
man, a really big man to live and work and stay % 
inside of an organization that is littler than i 
he is. Anybody can do the other thing and 
skip out, and let it go at that. 
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Yes, the church has made 
has done a lot ‘of other things, and a ask, 
; therefore, that we give the church a square 


ay 


Square Deal for Jesus 


‘Now, finally, I ask for a square deal for 
Jesus Christ. What is the relation of Jesus 
to the social quest. of the day? There are some 
nt men who say that Jesus came to establish an 
ideal republic. There are others who insist 
that he came to promote a Utopian democracy. 
_ ‘These men are wrong, in both cases. Jesus 
~ eame to establish an absolute monarchy, a 
kingdom which shall be comprised of all those 
who will acknowledge his kingship. And yet 
practically every social reformer insists that 
esus was the advocate of his particular social 
System, even though these systems be as ex- 
Ey ‘eme as the poles. Whatever else this may 

prove, it indicates that the Christianity of Jesus 
Christ was a much bigger thing, much broader 
hing than any “ism”; and yet nobody can 
prove, from Scripture, that Jesus was the advo- 
cate of any particular social system. He lived 
in an age when social conditions were worse 
_ than they are today. He denounced these con- 

‘ditions as no man of his time dared denounce 
lem, but instead of advocating another sys- 
m Jesus began to change individual men. 
That may sound old-fashioned. If so, then I 
am old-fashioned in my convictions upon that 
point. Josh Billings once said, “Before you can 
ave an. honest horse race, you must have an 
onest human race.’ (Laughter). And I 
guess he is right! Before you can have an 
ideal social system, you must have ideal men. 


I was talking in Chicago some time ago to a 
rowd of working men about the moral aspects 
of the labor question, and when I had finished 
my address they began to ask questions. One 
an arose and said: “What’s the use of talk- 
g about the moral aspects of the labor ques- 
mn?” He continued: “You know very well 
that all sin is due to poverty. It is because 
eople are poor that they sin; that is the only 
ason. You wipe out poverty from any man’s 
life and sin will disappear—and you know it, 
but you are afraid to say so, because you are 
afraid you will lose your job.” (Laughter). 
Well, that always sounds very funny to me. 
In the first place, I haven’t got a job to lose. 


“Oh,” I said, “is that so? I suppose that you 
are a Socialist.” He said, “Yes.’’ I said, “You 
ay that all that is necessary is to wipe out 
overty from any man’s life and sin will dis- 
ppear.” He said, “Yes.” I said, “Then I sup- 
pose you would conclude, logically, that all the 
Millionaires in Chicago are saints’— 
sat down. (Laughter.) 


‘ Oh, I am not trying to get out of this thing 

cheap fashion. I have made my fight for la- 
bor, and I believe everything I have ever said 
' in behalf of working men; and it has cost me 

a lot to maintain that position through the 
years. I have-never asked a favor of either 
capital or labor, but I would be false to work- 
ing men if I were t omaintain any other posi- 
tion; for after all, the most important thing is 
py “not what aman is without, but what he is with- 
it in. It is that which determines his destiny. 
(Applause.) 


and he 


g 
ago. ie id. foreoiten. what I had said, \ 
next day I received a letter from a ‘woman 
and it was “some” letter! I tell you, when a 
woman starts out to write a letter—I mean a 
regular woman—she can write “some” letter. 
What she didn’t say to me! She said, “It is 
all right for you to stand on the platform and 
tell us working people what to do; (1 don’t 
know what I told her to do) you stand there 
in your broadcloth and tell us what to do; but 
suppose you come down yourself and see how 
you like it.” I wouldn’t know broadcloth if L 
were to see it coming down the street! But the 
next Sunday I read the letter to the audience. 
And then I added this: ( 


I went to work, when I was eight years old, 
in the basement of a tenement house in New 
York City. I stripped tobacco leaves and got 
fifty cents a week for the job; and my mother 
and four sisters and I lived in two rear rooms, 
about nine feet square, with a little bit of a 
window just about a foot or so square, so. high 
up that they could scarcely look out of it. Of- 
ten we went supperless; and that mother of 
mine went supperless, in order to give the chil- 
dren something to eat. Frequently we ate 
simply stale rolls for days at a time; and that 
mother worked at wrappers, for which she was 
paid two dollars a dozen, for finishing the en- 
tire wrapper, and often I would awaken long 
after midnight to see her seated in that outer 
room in which I slept working away at those. 
hideous garments which have become to me a 
horrible nightmare. Frequently I took these 
wrappers back to that Jewish sweatshop on the 
Hast Side of New York. That mother lived 
until about a year or so ago—just about a 
year ago—but I have seen her during recent 
years stagger across the floor on account of 
weakness that came over her because of the 
terrible experience through which she passed 
to keep those children out of an orphan asylum 
to which she would not permit them to go; so. 
that she might give her very life, if need be, 
to keep them together. As I think of that, it 
makes me feel like putting my fist through 
something; and, if you please, like raising hell, 
if necessary, that that sort of thing shall not 
continue among the working people of the 
world! (Applause.) 


If the Church of Jesus Christ has no clear- 
cut message regarding the suffering of a com- 
mon humanity, then its task is done and it is a. 
waning power. I believe it has a message, and 
we are going to hear from it more and more, 
or I would not have stayed within the church. 
And this is why I tell you that story, much as 
I dislike to do so. After having passed through > 
that experience, you can’t say to me that I 
don’t know what I am talking about. I can 
look into the face of any man, or any woman, 
and say to you, “I care not how poor you may 
have been, I have passed through the same 
pS aa and I know what it means to suf- 
er ” 


And that was the teaching of Jesus Christ, 
namely; that it is a question of character, what. 
a man is within, that counts, rather than what 
he is without. 


One thing more, and I am through. Jesus 
Christ today is the Ruler of the civilized world; 
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would, because he fought for them two 

ousand years ago, until they crucified him. 

t, men apd women, is it quite fair to have 
jesus Christ bear all the buffeting and all the 
pitting upon, aye, and the crucifixion, while 
ve take our places far from him, ashamed 
0 acknowledge him as our friend and as our 
eader and as our Saviour? 


he were here today, 


_ the church; and now, in conclusion, I ask for 


ing man: I have asked for a square deal tor 
the boss; I have asked for a square deal for — 


ty 
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a square deal for Jesus Christ! I ask no more 
for Jesus Christ than every man here asks for 
himself, namely a square deal. Let’s give it 
to Him! (Applause.) | 

From “The World’s Moral Problems: ? nib 
lished by the National 
Pittsburgh, Pa. } Na es 


The Story of the Lost Conscience _ i: 


From the Russian of ML. Saltykoy-Schedrin in Current Literature. 


Conscience had " disappeared. The people 
rrowded the streets and theaters as before; 
Jursued their occupations; enriched them- 
selves; and no one seemed to notice that any- 
hing was missing. Many even felt more ro- 
gust and free, held their heads up higher, 
sould now more readily dig pitfalls for their 
ellows. All remorse vanished as if blown 
uway by the wind. The loss of Conscience was 
10t at all felt. 


It had disappeared quite suddenly. But yes- 

erday, that importunate creature was contin- 
lally bobbing up before one’s eyes. Now it was 
suddenly gone, and with it the moral unrest, 
he worrying phantoms that always accompany 
he ever-censuring and damning Conscience. It 
vas now possible to enjoy God’s glorious world 
indisturbed, and the clever people recognized 
hat they were freed from the last hindrance 
n the way of their ambitions. Of course they 
lid not fail to make use of the opportunity 
hus offered them. People went plundering and 
‘obbing right and left, and there was devasta- 
ion everywhere. 
- Poor, bespatted, torn Conscience, meantime, 
ay in the street trampled upon by every pass- 
r-by. Heaven knows how long it would have 
ain there had not a drunken sot happened 
long who, in his intoxication, did not think it 
yeneath his dignity to pick up this rag for 
vyhich he hoped he might, perhaps, get a glass 
ff whisky. 

Straightway he felt something like an elec- 
ric current pass through his body. As the al- 
oholic vapors that befogged his mind disap- 
eared, the bitter recognition of the reality 
‘radually asserted itself.. At first he was seiz- 
d with a dull sense of terror; then his memory 
vegan to stir and his imagination became act- 
ve. From out the darkness of his sinful past 
lis memory unsparingly dragged forth the 
ecollection of his misdeeds. His imagination 
eanimated this past, and the judge in him 
woke. 

His whole life now seemed to him like an 
mbroken chain of crime. He could neither 
ustify nor defend himself. He was so greatly 
ppressed by the overwhelming evidence of his 
epravity that his voluntary self- condemnation 
yas a more painful punishment than any hu- 
nan court could have imposed. He no longer 
placed himself with the thought that the great- 
r part of his past was chargeable not to him- 
elf, a poor, wretched drunkard, but to some 
pyaterious, nebulous power at whose mercy he 
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was, and by which he was tossed about like a i 
frail blade of grass in the whirlwind. : 


Awakened consciousness brought him neither 4 
peace nor hope; the tormenting Conscience 
showed him but one outlet—that of fruitless 
self-condemnation. Futile tears ran down his. 
face, and people stopped in front of him and 
said that the whisky had squeezed them out. Ys 

“Help! I cannot bear it any longer!” ex- 
claimed the poor inebriate, and the | crowd — 
laughed and jeered. It did not know that the | 
drunkard had never before been so sobet. 

“Tt is impossible to bear. I must get rid of 


it somewhere!” thought the poor drunkard, and 


he set about throwing Cnoscience away. The ~ 
drunkard looked about him carefully and edged 
up to the saloon of his old friend Prokhorich. — 


Reform Association, _ 


He looked carefully through the window and v 


when he saw the saloon-keeper all alone nap-. me! 
ping behind the bar, he opened the door, slip- 
ped in, and before Prokhorich knew it the 
fateful package was in his hands. ‘ poe 
* * * * * * * * & 

The saloon-keeper soon opened his eyes. 
Then he looked at the object in his hands and — 
recognized it. 

“Ha!” he cried. “That is the very same sort 
of thing that I had so much trouble in getting: | 
rid of before arranging my payments for eae 
and for license!” | 


Now it flashed upon him that he hinselt ied 
would be compelled to bring about his own: tke 
financial ruin. Fi 


“Tt is an unpardonable meanness to deem 
this drink devil down poor people’s throats!” | 
whispered Conscience into his ear. 


Presently the saloon began to fill with peo-. 
ple, but Prokhorich, instead of serving his cus- 
tomers with his usual amiability, not only hesi- 
tated to give them whisky but tried his utmost | 
to convince them that drink is the source of 
the ruin of the poor. 

“Tf you drank but one little glass, that might. 
not be so bad,” said he with tears in his eyes; 
“but you would rather drink a whole gallonful. 
And what is the consequence? You are dragged 
to the police-station, stripped of your clothes — * 
and given a whipping. Now, then, brother 
think of it; is it worth while to strive for a 
thing of that kind, and pay me, an old fool, 
money for it, besides?” 

“What ails you, Prokhorich? You are clean 
daft,” the guests retorted in astonishment. 

“Tf you had fared as I have you would have. 
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lost your senses also. 
ure I have!” 

Prokhorich showed everybody the conscience 
that so unexpectedly came into his possession 
and asked whether anybody wanted to have it. 
But when they saw the suspicious-looking 
thing no one wanted to take it; they turned 
away and drew back. 


“But what are you going to do about it, 
Prokhorich?” asked the guests. 

“There is nothing left for me to do but to 
die. I can no longer deceive and cheat, and I 
do not wish to drown the poor people in 
whisky. Hence, I must die.” 

“Quite right!” responded the guests with a 
mocking laugh. 

“IT should like,’ continued Prokhorich, ‘to 
break all the glasses and everything here, and 
let the whisky run out. For he who has become 
virtuous as myself can no longer bear the 
smell of alcohol; it fills him with disgust.” 

Although Arina, his wife, steadfastly refused 

to allow him to break the glasses and let the 

feat. whisky run out, not a drop of spirits was sold 
: on that day. Toward the evening Prokhorich 
grew even cheerful and said to his weeping 
men wie: 
; “Well, my dear, although we have made no 
_/ money today, yet my heart feels lighter in the 
possession of a conscience.” And, in truth, he 
did actually fall so fast asleep that he neither 
ui i dreamed nor snored, as was his. custom when 
he was making money. 

But his wife was occupied with her thoughts. 
She was of opinion that a conscience could 
only result in loss and injury to a saloon-keep- 

er. That uninvited guest had, therefore, to be 
got rid of at all hazards. With this purpose 
in mind she lay awake the entire night, and as 
the first ray of daylight broke through the 
_ dust-covered window-panes, she stole Con- 
science from her sleeping husband and ran 
‘with it out into the street. 


It happened to be a market-day. The peas- 
ants were coming with their carts from the 

villages. Police Officer Lovetz was just then 
on his way to the market. When Arina saw 
him she was suddenly struck by a happy idea. 
She ran after the policeman and succeeded in 
slipping Conscience into his overcoat pocket. 


* * * * * * * 
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Lovetz was not the worst type of police offi- 
cer, but he imposed no restraints on himself. 
What his eyes saw and desired his hands read- 
ily stuck to. In short, he was an unscrupu- 

_ lous extortioner. 


This personage suddenly began to feel an 
uneasiness never known to him before. It 
seemed to him as if everything he saw in the 
market place belonged, not to him, but to some- 
body else. That had never happened before. 
He wiped his eyes and thought. ‘What can 
this mean? Have I grown stupid or am I 
dreaming?’ He came up to a wagon and tried 
to thrust his hand into it, but his hand did not 
move; the same thing happened to him at an- 
other wagon. He wanted to seize a peasant 
by the beard, and give it a hard pull, but, won- 
derful to say, his hand refused the service. 


He was frightened. 


‘See here, what a treas- ; 
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‘What can have occurred to me?” ante 
he. “If this keeps up I shall go to the dog 
pretty soon. I wonder if I had not better, ‘8 
home?” 


He still had hopes, however, that thi 
strange condition would pass, and he walker 
about through the market. Here and there hi 
saw fowls and dainty bits of delicacies; bu 
they only seemed to mock him and he did no 
venture to touch them. 

When the peasants noticed that they grey 
bold and laughed and made fun of him. 

“IT must be sick, that’s certain,’ Lovetz de 
cided, and he went back home with empt} 
hands. .§ 

On his arrival there his wife, who had ex 
pected him with full sacks, noticing his empt; 
hands, exclaimed: 


“Where are the sacks?” 

“T must declare that my conscience——” Lov 
etz began to apologize. 

“T ask you where have you left the sacks?’ 


“T must declare that my conscience——” he 
repeated. 

‘Well, then, you can wait with your con 
science until the next market day for your din 
ner!” decreed his wife. 


Lovetz hung his head, for he knew that his 
wife kept her promises. He took off his over 
coat, and suddenly felt like a changed man 
Since Conscience now hung on the wall in his 
overcoat his heart was suddenly free and eas} 
again, and he was convinced as before tha 
there was nothing alien to him in the world 
that everything belonged to him. His ability 
to grasp and snatch had again returned. 

“Ha!” he cried, rubbing his hands, “now 
gentlemen, you will not get rid of me s< 
easily;” he put his overcoat on again anc 
started to return to the market. 

But marvel of marvels! his coat was scarcel) 
on his shoulders when he felt again the same 
hindrance. It seemed as if two persons dwel 
in him: the one without the overcoat wa: 
shameless and greedy; the other with the over 
coat, modest and diffident. Although Lovet: 
felt that he had again become tame he made wy 
his mind to go to the market anyway, hopin; 
that he might again succeed in subduing him 
self. 


But the nearer he came to the market th 
more violently his heart began to beat and the 
more peremptorily the need asserted itself fo 
him to live in peace with these poor peopl 
who, in order to earn a few pennies, had to ex 
pose themselves the whole day to the cold rain 
To take away other people’s sacks did not eve1 
occur to him; it even seemed that the money it 
his own purse did not belong to him but wa: 
other people’s property. 

“Here, brother, are fifteen kopeks,” he said t 
a peasant, handing him a coin. 

“But, sir, what for?” 


“Because I insulted you once before. 
give me, friend, for the sake of Christ!” 

“Well, God will forgive you.” 

Thus he walked about the whole marke 
place distributing all his money. And now onh 
he felt easy at heart, although he was likewisi 


For 
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oppressed by disturbing thoughts 


“Surely, this must be a disease; I will Zo 
e but I must take a- number of beggars 
along with me in order to feed them.” 


No sooner thought than done. He led a num- 
erous throng of beggars to his court. Fedoysa 
wrung her hands and waited to see what all 
this would come to. Lovetz approached her 
and said in a kind voice: 


“Here, Fedosya, I have done your wish, and 
brought these poor folks along; feed them, in 
the name of our Lord.” 


But he had searcely hung his coat on the 
wali when he was suddenly possessed by quite 
different sensations. He saw the crowd of 
beggars in the court. 


“What is that mob doing here?” he cried, 
rushing out of the door. 


“What a question! Why, they are the poor 
people whom I am to feed!” retorted his wife 
bitterly. 


“Drive them out! Beat them! Get out!” he 
cried in a rage and ran back into the house. 


Long he pondered on what had happened to 
him. He had always been the right kind of a 
fellow, and an exemplary official, and now he 
had suddenly become a milksop! 


“Fedosya Petrovna, for heaven’s sake, do bind 
me dear. I feel that I am doing things that I 
shall not be able to make good in a whole 
year,” he entreated. 


His wife, too, saw that it was a matter of 
life and death with her husband. She un- 
dressed him, put him to bed, and gave him tea 
to drink. Then she walked into the anteroom 
and thought that she would search his overcoat 
pockets; perhaps she would find a few pennies 
there. She looked through his pockets and 
found in one the empty purse; from the other 
she drew forth the package. When she un- 
wrapped it she was dazed. 


“So?” she whispered, “He carries Conscience 
along with him in his pocket!” 


Now she deliberated on how to get rid of 
this thing in such a manner that it might not 
cause too much pain and trouble to the re- 
cipient. Finally she decided upon the former 
whisky rectifier, and present financier and rail- 
way magnate, and thought that that was the 
best place to dispose of it. 

“He has a strong neck, and even if it makes 
him a little fidgety it will not hurt him.” 

She carefully put Conscience into an envel- 
ope, wrote the financier’s address upon it and 
placed it in the mail box. 

“Now, old man, you can be at rest and go to 
the market again,” she said, as she returned to 
ner husband. 

‘ * * * * * * 


The financier sat at the dinner table sur- 
rounded by his whole family. He was just 
tbout to pour a delicate sauce over his roast 
meat when his servant brought him a letter on 
1 silver tray. 


He had scarcely laid his hand on it when 
1 fearful unrest came upon him. 
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“What is this? 
for?” he ejaculated, trembling all over. 


The anguish that the financier underwent 
that day baffles all description; but in spite 
of the torture he suffered, he could not make 


up his mind to sacrifice even as much as fifteen 


kopeks. 


“Tt will not hurt me, it will pass. Only hold 
me fast, Lizzie,” he said to his wife, while he 
was convulsed with desperate paroxysms, “and 


if I ask for my purse, don’t give it to me; let’ 


me rather die!” 


But as there is no position so difficult that 
a way out of it cannot be found, there was 
found one this time also. 
membered that he had long ago promised a 
contribution to a charitable institution at the 
head of which was a general of his acquaint- 
ance. 
itself to carry out his old intention. 


And so he did. He carefully opened the en- 
velope he had received, took out Conscience 


from it with a pair of pinchers, put it into an- - 


other envelope, added to it a check for a hun- 
dred rubles, sealed it and went with it to his 
friend, the general. 


“Your Excellency, I want to contribute some- 
thing to your institute,” he said, and he laid 
the envelope before the rejoiced general. 


“That’s fine, that’s laudable,’ returned the 
general. “I knew that you were a charitable 


ed 


man. God be with you! 


The financier now hurried home. That same 


evening he had forgotten all the agony he had. 


gone through and concluded a financial com- 
bine which, when it became known the next 
day, called forth universal astonishment. 


Thus, poor, despised Conscience went from 
one man to another, and came to thousands of 
people; but no one wanted to keep it, and 
everyone sought to get rid of it even through 
deceit and trickery. ' Finally the poor thing 
grew weary of going among strangers and 
never finding a permanent place of rest. 
Therefore, it said to its last possessor, a poor 
storekeeper: 


“Why do you torment me; why do you Spear 
me like a useless rag?” 


“But what should I do with you if no one 
wants to have you?” asked the poor store- 
keeper. 


“T will tell you,” replied Conscience. “Find 
some little child, open its pure little heart and 
conceal me within it. The innocent creature 
will guard me, tend to me and cherish me; it 
will grow with me, and even when it attains 
power and reputation it will not be ashamed 
of me.” 

And so it happened, indeed. The storekeeper 
found a little child, opened its pure heart and 
locked Conscience within it. 

Now the little child is growing, and in it, 
Conscience. When the child becomes a great 
man, he will also have a large conscience. 
Falsehood, egoism, cunning and brute force 
will be vanquished, for Conscience will then be 
respected and powerful and in time will rule 
the world. 
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“What do I want this thing 


The financier re-— 


Now a favorable opportunity presented “t 


St. Paul had a certain experience of rapture 
which he kept to himself for fourteen years. 
He could not tell whether he had been in the 
body or out of the body. , He knew only that 
‘he had been “caught up.” Many of us have 

had similar experiences; and we are Pauline 
enough not to parade them until a vast reason 
overcomes our hesitancy and we bring them 
out of the sacred inner places to do service for 
the Lord. 


I was concerned for this Detroit meeting, 
appalled by my own responsibility in this clos- 
ings ‘session, burdened by much brooding and 
- praying as I sought for earthly and heavenly 
Re suggestions. Between waking and sleeping, so 
that I neither vaguely dreamed nor yet defin- 
 itely thought, I had a vision of this place and 
j We were here in the final session, 


having a right to claim that he would be in our 
midst.' I was standing before you here—with 
an anxiety that had grown in my heart for 
weeks and had not, in the moment of final re- 
sponsibility, reached the point of throbbing and 
breaking. I had a deep sense of my over- 
-_ powering obligation. So I stood and waited, 
with a timorousness, not unworthy of the 
hour. 


As I waited thus yonder door opened; and 
Christ entered! He moved like a benediction 
down the aisle, gentle like the mediaeval pic- 
tures but strong like the portrait in the first 
chapter of Revelation. My trembling heart 

felt that he had come because I needed him, 

and because we all needed him. He came and 
stood by my side. I had a confused and very 
humble remembrance of St. Gaudens’ statue of 

_ Phillips Brooks before Trinity Church in Cop- 

‘ley Square, Boston, and of Christ standing in 
the holy pulpit with his great servant; and I 
ad, too, a grateful sense of comradeship 
with Christ and with all the ministers of his 
or truth. I could think of but one prayer; and my 
lips dared not utter that. Yet my glad and 

i solemn heart found itself whispering the words 

in the last chapter of Revelation—“Hven so, 

- come, Lord Jesus.” 

I waited in eagerness for him to speak, but 

he simply stood here for a glorious season—as 
if his presence were enough. When finally 
he spoke he uttered only one word. He ad- 
dressed us as he addressed his disciples by the 
— Sea of Tiberias, the disciples still perplexed by 
_ crucifixion that had not for their faith fully 
found its Easter. He gathered us, as he gath- 

- ered them, into a family consciousness, simply 
saying as it in affection and appeal, “Chil- 
my dren.” 

y To me, as I tell it, and to you as you hear 
it, the word may come with a suggestion of 
anti-climax. But in the vision it was not so. It 
was rather as if he who bore the names, Won- 
derful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Hver- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace, were re- 
vealing not only the eternal heart of love but 
even the slogan of every sacred crusade. It 
was as if we all saw God; saw ourselves as the 
sons of God; and saw the world filled with our 
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brothers and sisters who still felt and lived as 
orphans. Somehow he changed this place inte 
a world, and that into a family; this hour into 
an eternity, and that into everlasting life. He 
made his address to us a filial approach by us. 
and then he changed that into a program for 
mankind, and the room into a house of prayer 
for all peoples. He pronounced the word 
“Children” with an equal stress of affection 
and anxiety—somewhat as many of us have 
heard it pronounced by parental lips that 
speak to us no more; as if he would save us 
from some blunder or inspire us to some 
glory. 


I came out of the vision wondering at the 
mysticism that had conquered me, my eyes 
moistened and my spirit both sobered and ex- 
alted. I knew that I had found the secret 0! 
this gathering; the secret of the completion of 
our present tasks; the secret of those large! 
things that we must keep on doing in Christ’s 
great name when the formal period of our Cen- 
tenary movement has been taken from the cal- 
endar. John Wesley, dying, said: “The best 
of all is, God is with us.” John Wesley’s 
Church, living, must say the same; and it car 
truly live only as it wins the presence of 
Christ who is forevermore our Immanuel. 

It is needless to say that I have thought 
much on the vision. It has not only refused 
to leave my memory; it has insisted on relat- 
ing itself to my plan of speech. In the earliest 
impression that it made on me, I found my- 
self wishing that Christ had gone on to tel 
us his thought and will about the present 
period in our beloved Church’s life. But late 
I found myself saying, in the language o 
John’s prologue to his gospel, “In the begin: 
ning was the Word; and the Word was witl 
God; and the Word was God,” the meaning be. 
ing that Christ himself was the Word we need 
and that, when we had received that Word, he 
could safely trust us to complete his message 
until it should go to the ends of the earth. 


That one word of his, spoken to men who has 
toiled all night and had taken nothing anc 
whose faith in the risen Lord was mistier tha 
the morning itself, opens to us everything tha 
he said. Even as Christ has left us to finisl 
his work, so has he left us to finish his Word 
and it may well be that the work and the wort 
are the same. Let us ask ourselves what th 
presence of Christ, vividly realized, wouk 
mean for this hour of sacred conference an 
for the later hours of the sacred task. Hi 
presence is our counsel. If we remain surel: 
in that counsel, what must we think and hoy 
must we feel about the Centenary; its past 
and its future? 


We cannot feel that his presence is wholl 
a chiding presence. The church that has don 
the most stupendous thing in planning an 
giving in 400 years of Protestantism would nc 
be likened by him to the betraying Judas; o 
to the denying Peter; or even to the doubtin 
Thomas. We had too much love to be calle 
the first; too much courage to be called th 
second; too much faith to be called the thir< 
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‘terrors of their earthly future, even of impris- 
-onment and death. He promised them tribula- 
tion; and in it the good cheer and grace of 
One who had overcome. He would not now 
be the indiscriminating flatterer of the church. 
He would say: “I have much for thee in way 
of tribute;” and he would likewise add, “I 
have somewhat against thee.” In the days of 
his flesh, his presence made evil uneasy. He is 
still set “that many hearts may be revealed”— 
even to themselves. When he comes, doubtful 
people with a past of shame and failure, still 
Tush to their friends saying each—‘‘Come see 
a@ man that told me all things that ever I did.” 


He has known our personal problems. He 
who gathered a coin from a fish’s mouth that 
he might pay his taxes would know something 
about our depressed treasuries; but he would 
not allow Zaccheus to claim that he was Laz- 
arus in disguise! He who still stands over 
against the treasury would distinguish a name- 
less man’s widow with her two mites from 
Ananias’ wife with her one lie; but we can 
mot think that he would allow an able-bodied 
‘and prosperous man to slip by the temple 
chest clad in widow’s weeds borrowed for that 
particular occasion! He would sympathize 
with every Elijah after his contest with the 
priests of the financial Baal in his own nature; 
but he would not grant that the juniper tree 
was the final resort for his faithful ones. He 
would understand that the mighty wind of Pen- 
tecost must subdue itself to fit our trembling 
lives; but he would not permit us in the re- 
bound and the stillness to lie to the Holy Ghost 
about our sacred pledges and so conspire to 
hold back a part of the price. The presence 
of Christ here and in our church will make all 
our covenants more binding. We may even 
find ourselves saying to him, “Thou hast set 
our iniquities before thee, our secret sins in 
the light of thy countenance.” Let us hope 
that we should so quickly come to our spir- 
itual senses that he would not need to repeat 
the terrible gospel of the whip of cords and 
drive from the place of worship the thieves 
and money-changers. We must not gain a 
fragment of the world and lose the complete- 
mess of our souls. We must keep our passing 
pledges with the Keeper of the Pledge 
Eternal. 


Nor would it do to give the impression that 
the books of Christ have cnly debit pages. It 
is very good to believe that he knows and 
honors that little child who broke her tiny 
bank for the Centenary altars and in her 
sweet and unconscious way began early to lay 
up treasures in heaven. He knows and hon- 
ors that farmer who hearing of the enterprises 
that waited for the payment of our pledges 
mortgaged his land and kept his promise to 
the Most. High God. He knows and honors a 
woman who walking a lonely road and not be- 
ing sure of the cruse of meal, shared her little 
saving with the prophets of a new day and 
gave it for the nourishment of a starving peo- 
ple. He knows and honors that minister who 
tramped the weary miles and built the bank 
of God by country way or in the borders of a 
‘city’s want, and then, when giving halted 


‘among his people, revived their lagging gen- 
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Sometimes he revealed to them the 


; erosity by the ar of their Contender hehiote: 
ments and by the example of his own sacrifice. 


He knows and honors that old, old man who | 
came through winter’s snow that was no > 
whiter than his own head and his own soul 
and left in his former pastor’s hands fifty dol- 
lars for the Centenary work! The presence 
that blights the evaders, withers the pretend- — 
ers, scorches the falsifiers, will surely bless 
that faithful army of confessors and martyrs 
who keep true to the holy treasury and who 
will find that the Christ who stands watching 
there is committed to the everlasting remem- 
brance of their gifts! a 

All this is somewhat individual and repre- 
sents Christ’s rebuke and praise for his mod-— 
ern disciples. But can we honestly avoid the — 


feeling that to our church as a whole he would f 


speak his word of approval? The well-nigh — 
horizontal curve of our giving shot upward; 

passed beyond the ceiling and started for the 

sky. The curve of our evangelistic success | 
turned toward heaven, as well, and moved aly 
bit nearer to the gates of God than it had ever 
come before. And all this was done in a time 
of war and in the following period of its re-. “4 a 
actions. In a day when railway systems stag- — 
gered, the Church marched steadily forward. — 

While the world mourned over declining mar- — : 
kets, the Church gratefully recorded her ad- 
vancing life. 
subscriptions as losses, we may still say, in 
Christ’s presence and with his approval, that | 

what we did made Chaplain McCabe’s call of 

“A Million for Missions” sound like the cry of | 


an infant church; and that our actual accom- 


plishments, with ‘all possible discounts, would 
ten years ago have been deemed the Drophedice: ihe: 
of a wild and fanatical heart. 

In a period when kingdoms fell and: royals 
was routed; in a period when republics went. 
into a melting pot to emerge at length in a 


ly a political leader of the war remained in his 9 
seat of power, in the most doubtful and diffi- 
cult and delicate and dangerous period that © oy 


the holy Church registered the largest figures _ ie 
that had been reached in 19 centuries of Chris- 
tian history. Who can believe, then, that if | 
the Christ of the vision be before this gather- 
ing and before our Church, his primary attitude 
would be one of rebuke? We may well believe © 
that he would say, “Children, you have done i 
well, if you have not done your best. Come, | 
we will go onward together.” By 
But we cannot feel that Christ would be here 
alone. He would come because we were here; 
and then others would enter inevitably because BY, 
he was here. Often when we see his ministers, _ 
we see, too, those whom they represent. One | 
man suggests Boston and New England; an- — 
other Chicago and the Central West; another 
San Francisco and the Golden Pacific; and in ~ 
company with yet another we see the Orient — 
and its multitudes. These sectional and yet 
glorious representations we carry with us as 
we come. It is even so, only most so, with 
Christ. He would not stand here before us 
alone. His New Testament knows no “soli- 
tary religion.” If at first we “saw no man 
save Jesus only,” directly we would see all 
men because we saw the Son of Man. We 
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rather than in its fragments. 
this room the hill near Bethany and his ges- 


of need! 


where we dwell!” 


stand for limited constituencies; 
for humanity. 
the Lord gets to himself many minor partners. 
Lincoln always brings with him the dusky com- 
pany of the millions whom he set free. But 
in his representative way Christ rubs out all 
racial and sectional lives and becomes the 
Saviour of Mankind. 


The presence of Christ would inevitably 
change our questions about the Centenary and 
its continuance. Our inquiries would be en- 
larged. Up to a certain point our little parti- 
- ganships and our narrow loyalties have their 
right. Being as we are, we must ask, what is 
‘the Centenary doing for New York, with \its 
polyglot voices, its teeming and growing mil- 
lions, its heroic outposts standing as the moral 
frontier of a changed America? What is it 


doing for our rural work; for besotted settle- 
ments where the light of God burns dimly, and 


i ‘where gossip seems to defeat the gospel; or 
for those splendid farming sections where as 
good men and women as could be found on 
earth are being supplanted by those who know 
nothing of a free and personal salvation? 


_ What is it doing for those new regions in the 
west and northwest and southwest, where life 


is still plastic and where God gives us a 
chance to fashion it, even as the Pilgrims of 
- Plymouth fashioned life for a long and glor- 
ious period? We might even rush off into 
prejudiced ‘comparisons and contrasts and 


come to unworthy wrangling over appropria- 
a ClOns: 


But, brethren, the presence of Christ will 
compel us to see the Centenary in its vastness 
He would make 


ture would be toward a world. He would 
sweep us out to universal estimates. He who 
went to Nazareth where he had been brought 


mt: up that there he might preach his first sermon 
+ +—and he who had a pathetic yearning for the 


lost sheep of the House of Israel, would under- 
stand local and racial loyalties; but he would 


Bh not call any man a Good Samaritan who de- 
clined to aid all battered travellers because 


aman from his own town had failed to receive 
equal aid under somewhat similar circumstnces 
He would say, “Children, we must 
not sacrifice the Father’s house in an effort to 
enlarge or beautify the corner of the room 
His presence would restore 
to us a world-consciousness. He would lead 
us back to his condensed gospel.—‘God so 
loved the world.” He would lead us forward to 
his commanded gospel, “Go ye into all the 
world.” Before this all petty excuses would be 
withered; all provincial moods be banished. 
_ The din of our selfish solos and our neighbor- 
_ hood songs would be silenced by the sounding 
of the Seventh Angel and the “great voices in 
heaven.” “The Kingdoms of this world are 
become the Kingdom of our Lord and of his 
Christ; and he shall reign forever and ever.” 


For that is precisely what must happen 
- when we stand near to Christ. Our petty lo- 
cal kingdoms are gathered up into his one 
Kingdom; our little temporary rulerships into 
his everlasting reign. We might see some 
Greeks as just themselves; but Jesus sees 
them as parts and prophecies of a redeemed 
world. Perhaps he is having the same problem 


Christ stands 
In that representative capacity ~ 
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with some of us that he had with his fivet dis— 
ciples, to save us from becoming victims of a 
provincial religion, the dwellers in one narrow 
dooryard. In him is neither Greek, nor Jew, 
nor Barbarian, nor Scythian. He “is all and in 
all,” and, therefore, they are one. When ie | 
comes, they all come. 


We may well hesitate to make all this more 
vivid and concrete, lest the vision of it over- 
power our hearts. Christ has always “many 
things to say unto” his disciples and still with- 
holds much because the disciples are not equal 
to the revelation. But if we keep him with us 
long enough our capacity for his revealed 
wonders will grow and grow; and this city of 
our gathering may be ordained of him as the 
developing place for his chosen leaders. Here 
for three days the bush has burned for us with- 
out being consumed. Here God has given us 
the vision of the afflicted peoples of the earth, 
and from this place he sends us forth to set 
them free. But for us, Egypt is everywhere 
and Israel is the world. Hence, the message 
of Christ will be given to us not by a proces- 
sion of words but by a procession of peoples. 
When he says, “Children,” he speaks to us; 
and he speaks of them. If he abides with us 
for a while, he will make all races the guests 
of our hearts. The list of delegates will be 
miraculously enlarged. They will come from 
the Hast and the West and the North and the 
South and sit down here in his Kingdom with 
us. If we ask them for their credentials, they 
will show us documents written in a crimson 
like unto Calvary’s, and their credentials will 
bear the sure signature of Christ. They press 
to the doors, they say to us, “Sirs, we would 
see Jesus.” While he is in.-company with us, 
we cannot send them away. If we should, he 
would go with them; and we should have the 
tragedy of a Christless meeting and a Christ- 
less Church. 


Swing open those doors and let them enter! 
The King comes with his hosts! “Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates!” These who come with 
Christ are his message. When he said, “Chil- 
dren,” he included them with us. All of them 
are speeches of Christ, but we cannot hear 
them unless we have learned the idiom of 
Pentecost. This room becomes like a mighty 
Jerusalem with ample streets. Those whom 
Christ represents, the “inasmuch” people from 
the wide world, throng hither to become the 
living commentaries on his message. 


They come from the ways of our own cities, 
men and women caught in the terrible visibles 
until they can scarcely see the Invisible; so- 
journers in Babylon who long for Jerusalem; 
dwellers in brick walls so high and close that 
they do not easily see the trees in the garden 
of God. 


They come from,the remote places in our own 
country, from mouths of distant mines, from 
stretch of far-off deserts, the vanguards of new 
civilizations, the soldiers of God at the out- 
posts, the advance interpreters of Christ in a 
lonely land. 


They come from Castle Garden and Ellis 
Island and from those terrible reservoirs of 
humanity into which flow the immigrant tides; 
men and women who have fled from oppression 
and poverty to God’s country and who long 
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@ for. ws faces and voices of God’s people as 
certificates that they have not been routed to 
_ the wrong place. 


They come from the more pleasant regions, 
from suburbs and villages where clerks have 
builded their homes on the installment plan, 
and where they must bring in the Church and 
the gospel in the like fashion, so that directly 
their homes and sanctuaries may return with 
usury the treasures of gold and of human life 
for the service of our Lord. 


They come from Europe,—men and women 
from the shadow of an oppressive militarism 
and from the near memory of a quadrennium 
of terror and blood; little children to whom 
milk would be as nectar and bread as manna, 
holding out wee hands of piteous appeal and 
asking that our reconstruction millions shall 
be used to rebuild their shaking bodies and to 
give them a chance to creep to the compassion- 
ate arms of Christ. 


They come from Mexico, dark-faced people 
with their quaint courtesies, held back by cen- 
turies of illiteracy, clouded by age-long super- 
stitions, halted at Guadalupe when they should 
go on to Golgotha, our close neighbors in geo- 
graphy, or closer neighbors in the love of the 
Saviour. 


They come from the Philippines,—a host of 
friendly and smiling faces, people physically 
freed by Admiral Dewey’s guns, intellectually 
freed by the educational missionaries from 
America, even by the public school teachers, 
thousands of them already spiritually freed 
from bondage to relics and friars because they 
have heard the liberating truth of the Son of 
God. 


They come from Japan,—agile seekers for 
the world’s trade and for oriental rulership; 
shrewd eyes that see everything, but polite 
eyes that stare at nothing; perils, if they get 
the crude and coarse power of our civilization 
without knowing its redeeming Author; possi- 
bilities, if their leadership of the yellow races 
comes itself under the leadership of the Lord, 
who being national, is still universal. 


They come from Korea, feeling their way 
out of the “hermit” fastnesses into the social 
life of Christ, bearing the pathetic despair of 
their own nationality and seeking for a king- 
dom that cannot be moved, and wondering 
whether their true King is not divine more 
truly than the conquering monarch of an 
earthly government. 


They come from Africa, sable millions from 
the land where Livingstone lifted emaciated 
hands toward the Christ of the presence, and 
said, “My Jesus, my King, my Life, my All, 
again I dedicate myself to Thee;” where 
Burns and Camphor made themselves meet for 
the fellowship of martyrs and left white tomb- 
stones to mark the highway over which Ethi- 
‘opia stumbles with hands stretched out to God. 


They come from China,—slaves of a long 
and drowsy past, their eyes on the tombs of 
their fathers until such time as the Babe of 
Bethlehem shall turn them to the cradles of 
their children; yellow hordes, if they be cap- 
tured by the militaristic devil, golden throngs, 
if they be marshalled by the Prince of Peace; 
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China, looking outward for an earthly rescuer, ee 
and not yet knowing that her safe citizenship _ 
is in heaven; a giant groping toward Christ, — 
who alone can be trusted with her awful power. 1: 


They come from India,—turbaned and robed | 
and veiled, and waiting in a poor and hungry — 1 
life for the wedding garment of the great 
feast; her fragmentary life domineered by mil- c 
lions of gods and by several nations, until it AG 
shall be gathered up into the unity of the | 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords; her lines 2 
of cruel caste waiting until they shall be 
blurred and then erased by the pierced hand 
of an impartial Christ. 


: : 


These multitudes are the speech of Christ. — 
If he comes here, he will bring them as his th 
message. They are the themes of his Judg-. ~ 
ment Day. They are his thirsty ones; his — 
lonely ones; his naked ones; his sick ones; i 4 
his imprisoned ones. They are our peace or “if 
our confusion, our shame or our praise, our. 
condemnation or our salvation; the tragic re- 8 
minders that we have forgotten Christ whom) a 
they represent, or the glorious witnesses that ah 
when we found them we found him who identi- © 
fies himself with all humanity, and who lifts _ 
us out of our personal selfishness and our om 
parochial narrowness into the light and life 
and love of the World’s Redeemer. His one- 
word message gathers them all into its mean- © 
ing. They and we are his “Children.” He 
brings them into our fellowship and declares | . 
that he cannot stay unless they stay; and that — 
if we receive him we receive them, and that 
they and he shall go no more out forever. 


“ 


Our commission is, “Go and disciple all na- 
tions;” our assurance is, “I am with you.” 


Arise, let us go hence! 


A New King 1 
1 Tim. 6:15. ae 
One of the most influential of all the Chinese " i 
who have accepted Christ in recent years is a 
man who has held high office in the education- _ 
al life of China, and who is a recognized au- 3 
thority upon Chinese education. He had mag- “ ‘ 
nificent prospects before him. Position, influ- tS 
ence, opportunity, all were his. The study of . 
the New Testament brought to him the convic- $ 
tion that Christ was the Saviour of men, and 
his Saviour. After a period of struggle, and ; 
of counting the cost, he determined on his | 
confession before men. His dearest friend 
pleaded with him earnestly, agonizingly. He 
pleaded in vain. Then he urged him to secret 
discipleship. “Bow to the tablet of Confu- 
cius; it is only an empty form, and you can 
believe what you like in. your heart.” It was 
a struggle, with friendship also wavering in 
the balance. But he replied: “A few days ago 


One came to dwell within my heart; He has 
changed all life for me for ever. I dare not 
bow to any other, lest He depart.” He had 


found a new King, one Jesus. 
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have had a great privilege this past summer 
meeting Rev. Reginald J. Campbell, D. D., of 
i London, England, author of a new and delight- 
ul “Life of Christ.” He is Vicar of Christ’s 
Church, Westminster. I interviewed him while 
he was in San Francisco this past summer for 
e good of our fraternity. He himself is a 
acher of world fame and has been before the 
lic for many years. My first meeting was 
London at which time I heard him preach 
1 the City Temple pulpit. The experiences 
the world war have greatly affected him 
the years have mellowed and deepened his 
ritual life. He is, in addition, a deep and 
found student and in the pulpit he is still 
t keen intellectual force he has been for so 
any years. He is a charming personality to 
yw intimately and his ministry of the past 
um. ner in San Francisco has been a spiritual 
enediction. I asked him some very blunt ques- 
ons, among them this one: ‘What is the 
tter with the church?” Dr. Campbell re- 
‘somewhat as follows: 


The Church of today is greatly influenced 
the mentality characteristic of the age. 
here has been much hostile criticism of the 


began; she is accused of having lost moral 
hority and of failing to exercise moral lead- 
hip; the war itself is said to have been in 
ge measure the result of the Church’s la- 
1entable inability to impress the common con- 
usness of civilization. There is some truth 
| the ‘indictment as we all know, and the rep- 
sentatives of organized Christianity every- 
here have been doing much heart-searching 
| consequence. There is a sincere ee es- 
pecially on the part of the ministry, to find out 
; what is wrong and endeavor to put it right. 


The explanations usually given of the 
Church’s failure are mainly nonsense. The 
rue explanation is that with the rise of indus- 
‘rialism and modern physical science we have 
n concentrating attention more and more 
on the exploitation of the resources of the 
natural world, and in this way have achieved 
any marvelous things. But it was bound to 
act on our mental processes, for men always 
nd to become like that which interests them 
f ost and occupies their thoughts and ener- 
aif gz ies from day to day. It was impossible that 
fe should become so intense, so eager and 
mpestuous as it has been for the last few 
enerations, and all about external things, 
- without fashioning a type of man whose tend- 
cy would be to look outward instead of in- 
ard for the good by which he set most store. 
nd that is exactly what has happened. The 
erage man has neither inclination nor ca- 
acity for the things of the spirit, and until 
that mental attitude gives way, as it most cer- 
tainly will when its insufficiency is demonstrat- 
ed, the Church must expect an up-hill task.” 
_ When I asked him to give me a remedy, to 
_ tell me what we as preachers can do to bring 
About a change, he replied, 
“The greatest need of the hour is personal 
religion, that is the remedy for all our present 
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rch in recent years and especially since the: 
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ills. The Church itself Hepaa this re- Mer ven) 
The preacher who wishes to make his greatest 
contribution to the religious life of his com- 
munity will focus his efforts upon living and 
teaching personal religion within the Church 
iiself. And again let me say that the spirit- 
ual compensations are wonderfully satisfying.” 

I reminded Dr. Campbell that here in Amer- 
ica we are using a great many different kinds 
of methods to win crowds to our Churches and 
then, when we have the people, preach to them 
the gospel. To this the great preacher re- 
plied, 

‘“Hyvery man in his own order. I would cen- 
sure no preacher who feels he can best serve 
his Master in this way; but my own method 
would be different. I would emphasize the 
spiritual first and last and all the time. We 
cannot compete with places of entertainment 
or with those whose business it is to handle 
the great problems of economics. Our work 
is to bring men face to face with God, and if 
we cannot do\that we have not fulfilled our 
trust.” 


San Jose, Calif. 


THE BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


When you have examined the fourfold treai- 
ment of the text, and examined the same treat- 
ment of the reference texts in the margin, then 
turn to the indexes 1 and 2 in the volume you 
are using, look up the subjects of the heads of 
your sermon, and you will, in most eases, find 
in the one volume all the illustrative matter 
you can use. But if what you find is not en- 
tirely appropriate (no man with the “Biblical 
Encyclopedia” need distort or strain to illus- 
trate a point) then carry the same research 
into the other four volumes. This will result 
in more illustrative or illuminative matter on 
a subject and its different phases than you can 
find in any two or three works. Suppose your 
subject was Contentment. You examine com- 
ment on page 349, Vol. HL, aor 20:22. After 
examining the paragraphs on 21:28, you would 
turn to Eeel. 5:13, 14, page 22, Vol. Ti, and ex- 
amine comment, and also illustrative matter. 
“Anxieties of Rich,” thence to Jer. 17:11 on 
page 245, Vol. II. Then turn to Index 1 of Vol. 
If and under “Content” and “Contentment” you 
find nine references in that volume and - 
“Riches” furnishes 19 references. Index 2 of 
the same volume under “Contentment,” “Riches 
and Rich” furnishes fifteen references to most 
excellent iHustrations. Thus in one volume 
alone you have forty-three references. This 
would amount to some twenty pages or enough 
to preach two sermons on the subject if you 
used no other words or thought than those in 
the “Biblical Encyclopedia.” Certainly we 
expect no one to do this, we simply mention 
this as. an illustration of our statement that it 
is a homiletic gold mine and more productive 
of suggestive thoughts and information than 
any four Biblical works you can purchase. 
Send postal for full description and easy pay- 
ment plan to F. M. Barton Co., Cleveland, 0. 
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service last year was for the firemen. 


“Standing room only.” That was the de- 
‘scription of a recent Sunday night service used 
by the reporter who covered the service. 


‘Selecting at random the figures kept by the 


head usher of the attendance at our evening 
services, they run: 
SANT gts) » Wa ee aa ee Bott 458 486 555 618 
VL EE meee aback sc gkt 372 822 555.817 
December 478 584 503 1265 
Two-thirds of these are “floaters,” ordinary 


non-church-goers. In the last four years 556 
came into the church membership, over 75 
per cent of which were from the evening con- 
gregation. 

The First Church is a down town church. 
The morning congregation is composed of the 
regular membership who come in their cars 
to the service, but remain home during the 
evening. With an original attendance of less 
than 100 we built an evening service that 
would appeal to the non-church-goers, and have 
succeeded in taking the ‘non’ out of the non- 
church-goer. We determined to secure a hear- 
ing. If attraction of features or unusual pro- 
grams will draw the people in, we felt we had 
a right to use them if, after the people came, 

e preached unto them Jesus. 


The general plan was to offer some magnet 
for the crowd, advertise it, make the service 
evangelistic, then push for conversions in an 
after-meeting or by coming forward. Music 
is the greatest magnet for a crowd and will 
insure a “go” to the meeting. We have a mu-— 
sicians’ council, which meets once a month 
and plans the music for each service. It will 
pay an empty-pew preacher to take a little 
time out of his study to build up this part of 
the service. 

We employ an evangelistic singer as leader, 
who works the crowd for fifteen minutes. - 
There is always a musical special, either in- 
strumental or vocal. Once we secured “Silver 
Tongue,” the converted Sioux Indian, who sang 
in costume “The Holy City” and other sacred 
solos. The Park College Glee Club spends 
the week-end with us once a year. We enter- 
tain the boys in our homes and they furnish 
the music at both services. The Western Uni- 
versity Singers, from the largest colored col- 
lege in this section, always draw a large crowd. 
Some of the best soloists in the city are in 
our church and are always used. We have 
a male quartette and a ladies’ quartette. Both 
are busy with invitations from other churches 
as well as our own. The High School Orches- 
tra comes once a year. Last spring a well 
known harpist from the Symphony Orchestra 
came and played the old favorite songs dear 
to Christians. A violin choir, a cornetist, a 
celloist, have been among those used. A 
whistler, a Y. W. C. A. girl, came and delight- 
ed the crowd with her rendition of “I Walk 
With Wim and I Talk With Him.” 

Different groups of people have been asked 
in for special services. Our most impressive 
The 
chief, the mayor, and twenty-six companies 
- came in uniform with their wives and families. 
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te ‘Filling the Pows on ‘Sunday 


DOUGLASS BUCHANAN 


Nig Night | 


The apparatus was stationed outside ed 
church for blocks. ’Phone guards were plac 
in the office to relay any call of fire in the dis 
trict of the companies. The fact that one co 
pany left quietly, but hastily, during a pray 
did not disturb the men. It was a great sig 
to see one hundred firemen stand and si 
“Stand up, Stand up for Jesus.” Since th 
the pastor has performed many weddings — 
the firemen and buried several of their 1 
ones. ie 
The lodges are always ready for an invit \- 
tion. The Odd Fellows Memorial Service ha: 
crowded the church every year. Last — June 
the chief of police, who was in the audieny 


with applause. The Yoemen, the Masoad) 
De Molay, the teachers of the public seh« 
the students of the Institute for the Blind, 
have been our guests. For the American L 
gion and G. A. R. last year we built a pictu 
frome on the platform, and secured represen 
tatives from the Civil War, the' Spanish- Ame 
ican War, the World War and the Boy Scou 
who stood in the electrified frame as “li 
pictures,” while songs of that period w 
sung and played. 

Often outside speakers are secured. 
Governor of the State, one of. Billy Sunday’s 
converts; ex-Senator Charles Scott, a cons 
crated politician; Chancellor Lindley of 
State University; Lieutenant Perigard, t 
French hero, have been used. 

Our stereopticon is never idle. 
use slides from distributing firms; 
the slides made of the subjects we present 
Pictures of our five missionaries at work | 
their fields are made into slides and shown 
on the screen. During the war we had a slide x 
made of all the 104 boys who iiebraher i from 
our church. 

We make much of times and seasons. T 
Christmas service was made beautiful by bell nt 
ringers stationed in the second gallery wh ont 
played the Christmas carols. On New Year’ 
Sunday calendars secured from mercantile 
houses were distributed, and a sermon follow- 
ed on “In the Beginning, God.’ Many hands — 
went up for prayer that the year might be 
started right. Mother’s Day gathers a gre 
crowd. A carnation is given to every mothe 
“Living pictures” of mothers of all nations 
were given last year; the lullaby songs of all 
nations sung. The young people pinned car- 
nations on all mothers present. 


We advertise freely. We have tried every- 
thing from a huge electric signboard, rented 
from the Cusack Company, on one of the con-. 
spicuous streets, to door knob hangers. Our 
best result-getter is Uncle Sam. We have a 
large mailing list to which a card is sent each ( 
week until they either move away or become — 
members. Names are our stock in trade as 
well as religion. We secure them from all 
sources—hotels, lodges, teachers and canvass- 
es of the neighborhood. Often 1,000 cards and 


“letters are sent fvorn our office in a week to 
_ these people who are out of touch with relig- 
ious things? 
: _A gospel solo is sung before the sermon. No 
“matter how beautiful or classical the piece 
may be, no song is permitted except those that 
contain the gospel. The solos are selected by 
_ the pastor and handed to the singer to learn. 
The sermon closes with an invitation. At the 
‘gide of the pulpit there is a room bearing on 
the door the words “Prayer Room.” All who 
Ne are in trouble, have sickness, are discouraged, 
or need help or wish to seek the Saviour are 
Ke invited to come to the Prayer Room while the 
last song is sung. Some of the most holy 
Os 


When I took charge of O—— Presbyterian 
BP oiicen in March, 1917, I found that they had 
‘an attractive little church building two years 
_old, and the cost of $8,000 had all been paid 
but about $1700. Practically all the reliable 
- pledges had been paid up, and, as the officers 
te ‘did not have any definite plan for paying off 
the remainder of the debt, the situation was at 
a standstill. 


ae As this church was a country church whose 
' members were most all of only moderate 
means, and some very poor, and those most 
able seemed to think that they had already 
paid in all they were able to pay for some 
time; we did not think it wise to undertake an- 
~ other general canvass for pledges among the 
congregation, so we began to study up plans 
_ for paying off the debt without a canvass. We 
decided upon the following one, which, as it 
proved, worked splendidly. 


We called a meeting of the church officers 
‘and asked for their opinion of this plan: To 
set aside every fifth Sunday as a day for spe- 
cial offerings in months having five Sundays, 
to the church debt fund; all the Sunday School 
offering, and all the loose offering in church 
eto go to that cause. The annual pledges of 
_ the members paid in through the envelopes 
me would, of course, not be touched, and the Sun- 
- day School and church treasuries could well 
ain afford to spare the other offerings as just 
Hoe ‘mentioned above, for the fifth Sundays are 
a really “extra Sundays” during the year. 


; The officers heartily approved the plan, and 
_ it was adopted, announced to the congregation, 
and set in operation at once. 


Next, one of our boys made a neat Bulletin 
ay Board of good size, we ordered numbers to fit 
RK it, and had cards painted to use with them as 
follows: 

AS.” Cost of Church 
Bar GEVeMG LO “DATO... ccitecberts 
PLEIN OO ay .cchetecactaeockeccaneanee 


The Board was hung in a conspicuous place 
} on the church wall, and being of neat, dark 
_. design did not jar the taste, but at the same 
time attracted the eye. Some may not have 
cared to advertise to visitors and strangers 
_ that their church was in debt for its buildings, 
but that was far outweighed by the great ad- 


i 


R * , 
scenes ever witnessed by men have taken place 
in that room. 


Methods are much like suits of clothes; 
they must be reefed here and let out there 
to suit the individual. These methods are not 
practical for every community. An uptown 
church in a family community would call for 


a different set of methods to make it effective. , 
We believe that the Gospel is the only power | 


that can transform people. We have deter- 
mined not to stop short of every method and 
every plan to compel them to come in. 


Kansas City, Kansas, 
First Presbyterian Church. 


$17 00 Debt Paid on “Fifth’ Sundays 


W. W. SPROUSE, Staunton, Va. 


vantage of always keeping before the eyes and 
minds of our own people the exact amount of 
money needed to pay off our indebtedness and 
get square with the world. 


The congregation at once became intensely 
interested in the fifth Sunday offerings, and on 
those days we had a better attendance than 
usual, and greatly increased offerings, nor 
were the offerings of other Sundays decreased 
at all. 

Soon the church officers set a goal for us 
to reach each fifth Sunday; an average of 
$100 per fifth Sunday during the year, $400 
for the year. That added still more vim to 
the people’s desire to wipe out that balance, 
and there developed a spirited friendly rivalry 
between the classes as to which would have 
the largest offering on each fifth Sunday, and 
they really enjoyed giving, looked forward to 
the next opportunity, and worked for it, too. 

As the balance grew less, the offerings grew 
larger, and the Sunday before the final pay- 
ment, the offering was over $300; then the 
remaining $260 were paid off the final fifth Sun- 
day with great rejoicing and thankfulness. 
I have scarcely seen happier people, real spir-, 
itual happiness, too, than ours on those days 
when our debt was rapidly being cut down, 
and the class reports would be read out, every 
one breathlessly awaiting the total to be an- 
nounced. Hvery dollar and cent of it came 
as “tithes and free-will offerings” and not 


one cent realized from “selling and eating” 
affairs. 


In less than two years the $1,700 debt was 
paid off by our church of only moderate means, 
and no one could hardly miss what they had 
given. We then had a public burning of the 
notes at Sunday morning service, and sang 
the Doxology with happy hearts as the last 
one turned into ashes. 


Briefly, the advantages of the above plan 
are these: 


1. It gives a systematic, regular time when 
every member of the congregation has an Oop- 
portunity for contributing to the cause, every 
three months, with plenty of time for each 
to “recover” and be ready for the next offer- 
ing. 


2. Instead of placing the burden, and the 
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“upon the more able few, it gives an opportunity 

to every member of the church to give some- 
thing, however little. All the children can 
have a part in helping to pay for their church; 
the visitor and stranger who may be there 
to worship that day will be glad to help; the 
friends from other congregations and denom- 
inations whom it would hardly be fitting to 
solicit in a general canvass, and yet would 
like to help, they have the opportunity when 
they are worshipping with you on those days; 
and often members away from home, ill ones, 
send an offering; those not members of any 
church, yet friendly to your church, have an 
opportunity. All these amounts from many 
people in the course of a year, though they 
may be small for the most part, count up rap- 
idly in the long run. 


2 


3. It enables the officers to make out notes 
for three months at a time, and cut down the 
interest just that often. 


4. It keeps before the members, without too 
frequent mention, the fact that their church 
building is not paid for, and they can help at 
definite times to cancel that debt. And the 
Bulletin Board is always a silent adviser as 
to the exact situation. Few things help more 
than always keeping the people informed ex- 


Solving the Country Church Problem by 
Better Farming e. 


PROFESSOR GARLAND A. BRICKER, of Syracuse University, Tells How It May Be Done 


There is no panacea for human ills, neither 
is there a cure-all for the many ills of the 
rural church. Hach type of human disease 
has its specific remedy; so, too, each type of 
plant pest. Every farmer knows there is no 
universal spray that will destroy all manner of 
insect pests and fungous diseases. The same 
principle holds true in regard to the ills of 
the rural church. There are many types of 
backward rural churches, each with its dis- 
tinct cause, and there must be a specific rem- 
edy for each type. 

The most general, and a very wide-spread 
ailment of the rural church is the lack of 
funds. This does not mean that the people of 
the rural districts necessarily lack the finan- 
cial means for better church conditions, nor 
that they lack the opportunity for increasing 
their financial income. On the contrary, the 
opportunities for financial thrift and prosperi- 
ty of the American farmer are greater than 
ever before in the history of this country. This 
fact is worth cherishing by every rural preach- 
er and farmer. In it lies one of the chief fac- 
tors in the solution of the country church prob- 
lem. 

Prosperity Lies in the Soil 

If the millions of church farmers in America 
would all learn to use improved methods of 
farming, their financial increase would more 
than defray all the present expenses of main- 
taining their churches. In fact, there ought 
easily to be a balance to apply on making im- 
provements and purchasing up-to-date labor 
saving machinery, and these Christian farm- 


; F privilege: toe of meri rye the new church 


actly as to the financial standing of their. 
church, and let them watch that standing grow 
better week by week. ; 


As soon as the church debt was paid I sug-_ 
gested that we continue the fifth Sunday of- 
ferings, and put the money in the bank on in- 
terest against the day when the church would 
be able to be a separate and independent fold 
and needed a manse. This was done, and coe 
were gotten as follows for the Bulletin Board: 


Manse Fund Goal This Year 
Given: toydate wea eee 


The fund grew rapidly. Last spring I rela 
signed to accept a call to my other church for 
my full time, and the fund was large enough to. 
make the people willing to have a manse butless 
and give note for balance. Now they have ~ 
church free of debt, a new pastor in a new ~ 
manse, and every prospect of early paying for ; 
the manse entirely in same way. \ 


My own present church has bought and neaite 
ly paid for nice, large city lot and manse be 
same method as O church used, and is — 
looking forward to building a new church in. 
the not distant future. as 


ers could then add the present cost of their 
churches to their personal bank accounts, if 
they chose so to do. The source of the econ- 
omic needs for solving the problems of the 
church in rural America is the soil of Chris-— 
tian farmers. This principle is basic. is 

The policy of the Christian church, there- . 
fore ought to be plain. The church as an ore 
ganized institution, both local and oe 


ministerial and lay, needs definitely to en- 
courage an improved agriculture among its 
farm members. Better Farmers, Better Preach- 
ers, Better Churches—this might well be he 
slogan of the new rural reconstruction work — 
of the church. 

This does not mean that the church needs. 
to go into the occupation or business of farm- 
ing. That is not its chief function. It does 
mean, however, that the church should encour- 
age a better agriculture and a more efficient — 
rural leadership, in direct ratio to the increas- — 
ed efficiency to which she expects to raise the Hy 
work of the rural churches. 


7b 
Church Demonstration Farms 


Little short of a revolution is needed in our — 
present rural church methods. No better in- 
vestment of ‘a portion of the home missions Pi 
funds of any church could be made than in a 
few church demonstration farms in several — 
rural districts where the agriculture has be- — 
come static, and the brethren need to be shown 
better methods. These should not be experi- 
mental farms, but practical farms, to demon- 
strate approved and successful methods of 
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asis superior to that which is in vogue in the 
community, with a trained, practical, Christian 
farmer in charge. Such a farm need not be 
permanent, but while in operation should yield 
rofit commensurate with the superior meth- 
demonstrated. — 

Cabbage! for Forty Years, Cabbage 

or example, there is a farming section, 
nown to the writer, where the chief farm 
proud. for the past generation has been cab- 
j oday it is still cabbage. When the 
mw ity first began the raising of cabbage, 
ut LOL ponte ago, tie. farmers received 


fi fteen anes: many of the. farmers here have 
ba yarely made a living, and some of the farms 
t ive been operated at a loss. Many farms are 
abandoned, and land sells a $20 an acre 
and less. Still, the farmers are planning to 
aise’ cabbage next year! 
Jsually, a ton of cabbage brings about $5, 
pecially during a favorable year, for every- 
ody obtains a good crop; last year, the price 
as high as $30 a ton, but no one had many 
ges to sell, because it was a bad year 
1 there was a poor crop in that locality. The 
e crop is not only, an uncertain one, but, 
ate | 


-ASTORAL LETTER THAT BROUGHT 
NokLi RESULTS 

‘ Hditor:— November 3, 1921. 
I notice in the Expositor copies of pastoral 
rs. The enclosed letter I wrote to my peo- 
to solicit their attendance and co-operation 
the best revival I ever held in 1920. Sixty- 
were converted and 116 joined the church. 
\ sane it worth while publish it. 
Yours sincerely 

WILLIAM BRUECHNER. 


r Friend:— Columbus, O., Jan. 1, 1920. 


efore the first Sunday of the New Year I 
1 st have this personal heart to heart talk with 
in this personal letter. Are you wondering 
? If you knew the ache of my heart, you 
eo wonder no longer. I have been feeling in 
my own soul of late the burden of prayer for 
I a people that agonized in the heart of Moses, 
an it burst forth in that broken sentence of 
odus 32:32. O the soul-agony of love’s bitter 
( sappointment! Knowing that his people, 
ql hom he loved dearer than his own life, were 
I ot meeting the expectations oF God for them 


into the ier talks to meet God. He knew that 
f was being defeated in their lives. FOR 
THIS PEOPLE he “refused to be called the son 
‘Pharaoh’s daughter’, FOR THIS PEOPLE he 
ose rather to suffer affliction with the people 
of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin fora 
eason’; FOR THIS PEOPLE he “esteemed the 
Y proach. of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures of Egypt.” Do you feel with Moses 
heartbreak in this situation? He had given 
ysolutely all he had in order that his people 
ht obey the highest expectations of God for 
h om. But God was being defeated, and the 
people were perishing. 
_My brother, my sister, there is no anguish of 
ul so keen as that. To know that those whom 
you love, for whom you are giving every ounce 
strength of body, soul and spirit that they 
night meet God’s holy expectations, are never- 
meheless ‘failing him utterly, is bitterer than 
ath. Witness our Saviour’s anguish: “O Jeru- 
lem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, 
d stonest them are sent unto thee, how often 
ld I have gathered thy children together, 
ven as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
ings, and ye would not!” 
My brother, my sister, of that bitter sorrow 
y soul has tasted. I, too, am tied to a people 


, “ hig ‘ ae 
D nodern AES iol Gierd and deanawed on a vi et 
unreliable money crop, on account of the poor 


decent in a few favored sec 


market conditions in years when there Seay 
good yield. Lee 
Where the Local Church Might Help ra 

This whole community, for a radius of ten : 
miles, is served by one church. A demonstra- 
tion farm located here for a period of three 
to five years, ought to rehabilitate and revolu- 
tionize the agriculture of this parish, and the 
church would be strengthened in proportion to 
its spiritual and economic services. 

The church demonstration farm would be 
not only a logical counterpart, but as neces- 
sary a factor in the solution of the country 
church problem as the subsidizing of ‘‘experi- 
mental’ churches in widely separated com- 
munities. Better than the latter, these farms 
would benefit the community economically 
and thereby lay the physical basis for getting 
an increased membership, for securing spir- 
itual growth, and insuring effective church 
work, while there would be a reasonable guar- 
antee for keeping the principal intact, and a 
profit added to it. When such a farm has serv- 
ed its purpose, it may be sold and the capital 
used to institute a similar project in another 
community. 


of God, whom I love dearer than this earthly 
life. For this people God hath called me and 
made me a messenger, for this people I gave up 
every earthly ambition, for this people I give 
all I have and am, body, soul, and spirit that 
God’s gracious purpose of salvation may be 
realized in them and through them. But alas, 
alas, my people, too, are failing God! Other- 
wise converts would be coming in great num- 
bers. The life of God is not flowing in and 
through my people in such a way as to com- 
municate that life to others. Alas that it is so! 
I, too, have gone up unto the mountain of holy 
and broken-hearted intercession for my people. 
God is my witness how I have cried unto him 
in travail of soul: “My people have sinned a 
great sin—this pleasure dance around the gold- 
en calf—yet now, if Thou wilt forgive their 
sin’—and then I, too, break down when I con- 
sider the alternative-—‘“and if not— — —’ I f 
cannot in truth finish as Moses did, but to” me 
the remaining years of my earthly pilgrimage 
must be a starless night of utter disappointment, 
if my people should utterly fail my Goda! 

My brother, my sister, I beseech you by the 
mercies of God and by the power of his great 
name to turn unto God with your whole heart. 
God is waiting even now to be gracious unto us 
and abundant in power, His purpose of salva- 
tion in us and by us is foretokened by the fact 
that many members of the Church have already 
turned to God in earnest prayer for a new out- 
pouring of mighty salvation and by the fact 
that God is sending us many visitors and friends 
whom he would graciously redeem and fill with 
his Spirit for service in the Church. Will you 
not therefore, brother, sister mine, honor God 
and cheer the heart of your pastor by coming 
to the morning worship on the first Sunday of 
the New Year with the holy resolution to let 
Christ live in you and through you that high 
and holy life of his for the glory of his great 
name? How my heart yearns for you in Christ! 

A word in closing to the many visitors and 
friends who attend the Church, and their friends. 
You, too, I would most cordially invite to our 
morning worship on the first Sunday of the New 
Year. You, too, I beseech to come with the high 
and holy resolution to let Christ, your Saviour, 
dwell in your hearts for the salvation of your 
souls. For you, too, T am praying. 

Wishing you God’s choicest blessings for the 
New Year, I am sincerely yours, 


_ WILLAM BRUECHNER. 
Pastor Livingston M. E. Church. 
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_ We read of Antichrist nowhere in the New 
Testament except in certain passages of the 
Episties of John (1 dn 2:18-22; 4:3; 2 Jn 7). 
What is taught in these passages constitutes the 
whole New Testament doctrine of Antichrist. 
It is common, it is true, to connect with this 
doctrine what is said by our Lord of false 
Christs and false prophets; by Paul of the Man 
of Sin; by the Apocalypse of the Beasts which 
come up out of the deep and the sea. The war- 
rant for labelling the composite photograph thus 
obtained with the name of Antichrist is not 
very apparent. The relations to one another of 
the figures which enter into this composite por- 
trait are at best sub lite, and can be determined 
only when each of them lies clearly before us 
in the light of the passages which plainly pre- 
sent it to us. The name of Antichrist occurs in 
eonnexion with none of them except that pre- 
sented in the passages of the Epistles of John 
already indicated; and both the name and the 
figure denoted by it, to all appearance, occur 
there first in extant literature. The Old Testa- 
ment tells us nothing of Anti-Messiah. Neither 
has he been discovered in any of the fragments 
of pre-Christian Jewish literature which have 
come down to us. If John had not himself told 
us that a doctrine of Antichrist was already 
eurrent when he wrote, both the doctrine and 
the name might have been with great plausi- 
bility ascribed to him as their originator. 


John does not tell us in what quarter the 
doctrine of Antichrist to which he alludes was 
current. Nor does his allusion enable us to 
form any very fuli conception of the doctrine 
that was current. We learn merely that there 
were people who declared ‘Antichrist is com- 
ing!’ It appears to be implied that Antichrist 
was thought of as an ndividual, and his coming 
as, though certain, yet stil! future— as appar- 
ently, in fact, a sign of the impending end. We 
cannot go beyond that; perhaps not quite so 
far as that. And as to who it was who were 
asserting, ,Antichrist is coming!’ John leaves us 
completely in the dark. Possibly he is adducing 
a eurrent Christian belief, some more or less 
‘faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation’ 
in circulation in the Christian community. It 
is even conceivable that he is adducing an item 
of authoritative Christian teaching, of which 
we should have known nothing had he not pre- 
served it for us—a fly in his amber. This, how- 
ever, does not seem very likely in itself, and 
does not find much support in the use John 
makes, of the saying that he quotes. He does 
not deny it is true, that there is truth in it; and 
he utilizes the truth that is in it for his own 
teaching. But he at least seems to correct it; 
and in correcting to supersede it. If it is an 
item of authoritative Christian teaching, it cer- 
tainly is valid to us only as preserved for us 
by John and in the interpretation which he puts 
upon it in preserving it. 


It appears far more probable, however, that 
John is adducing not an item of Christian 
teaching, but only a current legend—Christian 
or other—in which he recognizes an element of 
truth and isolates it for the benefit of his read- 
ers. In that case we may understand him less 
as expounding than as openly correcting it— 
somewhat as, in the closing page of his Gospel, 
he corrects another saying of similar bearing 
which was in circulation among the brethren, to 
the effect that he himself should not die but 
-should tarry till the Lord comes. The language 
in which he speaks of the manner in which his 
readers came into knowledge of this saying does 
not forbid this view of its origin. When he 
says, ‘Ye heard, “Antichrist is coming!”’ it is 
not implied that they heard it ‘once for all’ in 
the sense that they had it from a source con- 
fessedly authoritative (cf. Mt. 5:43). It is only 
implied that what they heard was something 
which was definitely communicated to them, so 
as to be put completely in their possession. 
From whomsoever they heard it, what they 
heard was unquestionably this—‘Antichrist Is 

coming!’ When John replaces the aorist here 
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part of their effective contents. Ti 
ing not only a statement which his readers 
membered once to have heard, but an assert 
exercising, in danger of exercising, act 
influence upon their beliefs and expectations. 


Now John is not willing to leave matters 
this condition. Whether he is merely expound- 
ing the true meaning of what his readers had 
heard, or is substituting for it a truer doct 


He transposes Antichrist from the future to t 
present. He expands him from an individué 
into a multitude. He reduces him from a pet 
son to a heresy. SS 


The phrase which John tells us his readers 
had heard—‘Antichrist is coming!’ does not i 
very language, to be sure, project his comin 
into the future. It is the certainty rather th 
the futurity of Antichrist’s coming which | 
emphasizes; and it had perhaps, as heard by hi 
readers, put them in a quiver of expectatio 
his coming—creating some such _ situation 
that against which our Lord had warned 
followers (Mk 13:21f.) It was so far futur 
however, that it was supposed not yet to h 
taken place. When men are saying to one. 
other, ‘Antichrist is coming!’ they mean v 
distinctly to say that he has not yet come, l 
we cannot be wrong in inferring, from the use 
which John makes of the saying, that his co 
ing was connected by those who made us 
this cry, with the end-time. The coming ¢ 
Antichrist seems then to have been presented fle: 
as a matter of dread anticipation by which 
men’s imaginations were oppressed. John mee 
the situation thus produced by a very definit 
assertion, that, so far from being a matter 


to be looked forward to in nameless dread, but 
a thing to be courageously met in our everyd 
living. John makes this assertion with the wu > 
most emphasis (4:3). This thing, he says, ‘ig 
now in the world—already,’ that post-posited 
‘already’ carrying with it the utmost strength 
assertion. There is no doubt about it at 
Antichrist is here among us, now, already. | 


In doing this John does not so much separ 
Antichrist from ‘the last hour’ with which 
had been connected as correct the notion which 
had perhaps been entertained ‘of the phra 
‘the last hour.’ ‘The last hour’ no more than 
the Antichrist is a matter of the future; it too 
belongs to the present. The time we are living 
in—that is ‘the last hour’. For ‘the last hou 
means just the Messianic period, the period afte 
the Messiah has come. We may eall it, with 
reference to the true coming of our Lord, th 
inter-Adventual period. Of course there could 
be no Antichrist until this ‘last hour’ had cor 
How could there be an Antichrist before there 
was a Christ? The fact, then, that Antichrist 
has come—that the phenomenon is ‘now in | 
the world—already’ (4:3),—is proof enough that — 
the time we are living in is the ‘last hour’ (2:18). 
Thus, with the dismissal from reality of a dis- 
tinctively future Antichrist, John dismisses from 
reality a distinctively future ‘last hour.’ The. 
‘last hour,’ as he knows it, began with the com- 
ing of Christ, and fills the whole spacious period 
which extends till he shall come again. | — 

He not only, however, dismisses Antichrist 
from the future; he deprives him of his indi- 
viduality. In the place of an Antichrist, he 
substitutes ‘many Antichrists.’ And he declares 
that, already when he wrote, still in the first 
Christian century, a multitude of these Anti- 
christs had come into existence. It is very cus- 
tomary, it is true, to represent John’s ‘many 
Antichrists’ as rather fore-runners of Anti- 
christ, preliminary embodiments of the spirit 
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ever, that John describes them. He ‘calls them 
just ‘Antichrists’, and he sets them over against 
the individual Antichrist of which his readers 
had heard as the reality represented by that 
unreal figure. His precise ‘just as... so’ can- 
not be robbed of its assertion of the exact cor- 
-respondence of their appearance with all that 
was really to be expected from the assertion 
that Antichrist would come. Nor can his argu- 
ment be stultified, that the presence of these 
Antichrists in the world prove it was aiready 
‘the last hour.’ Predecessors of Antichrist might 
prove that ‘the last hour’ was approaching, only 
actual Antichrists could prove that ‘the last 
our’ had already come. There can be no ques- 
tion, then, that John volatilizes the individual 
ntichrist into thin air and substitutes for him 
| multitude of ‘Antichrists.’ We may say, no 
doubt, that they embody the spirit of Anti- 
- christ; but not as if they prepared the way of 
its subsequent concentration in a single baleful 
figure, but as superseding that figure altogether 
and taking the place which had been assigned 
o it. Least of all can we appeal to Jn 4:3, ‘And 
his is the spirit of the Antichrist, whereof ye 
have heard that it cometh; and now it is in the 
world already,’ as implying that John after all 
_ recognized the reality of an individual Anti- 
christ. These words recognize only the actual 
-existénce in the world of an antichrist spirit. 
_ Even this, indeed, is probably more than is said; 
| the generalizing phrase which is used seems to 
be studiedly indefinite, and perhaps declares 
only that refusal to ‘confess Jesus’ sums up in 
Re yatself all that is true in ‘this whole matter of 
the Antichrist.’ 


For John not only erases the individual Anti- 
hrist from the scroll of prediction, but reduces 
im just to a heresy. ‘Who.is the liar,’ he de- 
mands, ‘but he who denies that Jesus is the 
Christ? This is the Antichrist,—he who denies 
he Father and the Son’ (I John 2:22). ‘Every 
pirit,’ he declares, ‘which confesses that Jesus 
Dhis. Christ come in flesh is of God; and no spirit 
which does not confess Jesus, is of God: and 
‘this is that antichrist of which you have heard 
hat it is coming: and it is now in the world 
already’ (4:3). ‘There are many seducers,’ he 
declares again, ‘who went out into the world, 
even those who do not confess Jesus as. Christ 
coming in flesh. This is the seducer and the 
ntichrist, (2 Jn 7). In one word, ‘Antichrist’ 
meant for John just denial of what we should 
all the doctrine, or let us rather say the fact, 

of the Incarnation. By whatever process it had 
been brought about, ‘Christ’ had come to denote 
for John the Divine Nature of our Lord, and so 
‘ar to be synonymous with ‘Son of God.’ To 
deny that Jesus is the Christ was not to him 
- therefore merely to deny that he is the Messiah, 
but to deny that he is the Son of God; and was 
equivalent therefore to. ‘denying the Father and 
the Son’—that ‘is to say, in our modern mode of 
' speech, the doctrine—in fact—of the Trinity, 
whieh is the implicate of the Incarnation. To 
deny that Jesus is Christ come—or is the Christ 
. ecoming—in flesh, was again just to refuse to 
_ recognize in Jesus Inearnate God. Whosoever, 
says John, takes up this attitude toward Jesus 
s Antichrist. 


. This was an attitude which could _ not 
fail to be taken up in the presence of the lofty 
~ claims made by and for Jesus as the Incarnate 
ue God. Wherever these claims were made Known, 
there this attitude was sure to show itself. The 
presence of the God-man in the world inevi- 
_tably produced it. It is therefore an attitude 
which characterizes the age of the God-man, and 
that is as much as to say the Messianic period, 
to which the name of ‘the last hour’ was given. 
This is why it was natural for John therefore 
to connect the presence in the world of this 
j heresy—which he speaks Kops as ‘Antichrist’— 
Ria; with the ‘last hour,’ which is only another name 
' for the Messianic age. That Antichrists existed 
'‘in John’s day was accordingly a matter of 
| course. It is equally a matter of course that 
| they continue to exist in our day. So long as a 
ime Divine Christ is confessed in the midst) of a 
| gainsaying world, so long will there be, as in 


_ John’s day, many Antichrists. 
Ns ; What John’s allusions to Antichrist teach us 


therefore is that the development of Christian- 
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of Antichrist and the like. It is not so, how-. 


ity in the world—the transformation of the 
world by Christianity—is not to'be accomplish~ 
ed without conflict. 


survival of the fittest. We cannot proceed on 
the supposition that the world may be over- 
come without strife; and the strife is mortal. 
For two thousand years now the battle has been 
in progress. It is far from fought out yet. The 
many Antichrists which still beset Christianity 
and clog its progress will certainly be succeeded 
by many yet to come, who will certainly not be 
behind those which have preceded them in bale- 
ful power. Are they to increase in malignancy 
until at last all that can be called Antichrist 1s 
summed up in one great Anti-Christian move- 
ment, or perhaps in one great Anti-Christian 
person, the Antichrist by way of eminénce? It 
may seem that in the nature of the case this 
might well be so. As the knowledge of Christ 
grows in clarity as well as in extension, the 
opposition to Christ might well be ever more 
and more compacted into ever deeper hatred, 
expressing itself with ever more concentrated 
effect. This, however, is not John’s representa- 
tion. Such a history for Christianity in the 
world he certainly did not contemplate. He 
does not even suppose that Antichrists will 
always exist in the world. He tells us plainly 
enough that Christianity must fight its way to 
victory. But he tells us equally plainly that it 
is to victory that it fights its way. He sees the 
victory as clearly as he sees the conflict. ‘The 
world,’ says he,—the evil world of unbelief—‘is 
passing away’—is in actual process of passing 
away. It required some courage of faith for 
John, looking out from the midst of the little 
group of despised Christians in Asia Minor upon 
the surrounding masses of heathenism, to say 
that. But he says it. ‘The darkness is passing 
away,’ he says again, ‘and the true light is al- 
ready shining.’ ‘Already’—that little word 
earries in its bosom a glorious prophecy. John 
already foresees the time when the Antichrists 
who swarmed around him and who are now 
swarming around us, shall no longer exist, be- 
cause the light which he saw already shining, 
atal) have broadened into the fullness of the 
ay. 
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Shall we build more and larger jails, prisons 
and reformatories into which we shall put more 
men, women, boys and girls of the future or 
would the introduction of more and cleaner laws 
for public protection be the cheapest and best 
safeguard against crime and vice? 


This is the question now running in many 
minds without solution. 


We are spending hundreds and millions of 
dollars annually for the upkeep of penal insti- 
tutions without satisfactory results as far as 
diminishing of crime is concerned—on the other 
hand, crime has increased over one hundred 
per cent during the past few years and is still 
on the upward climb. 


We spend money for research work in most 
every other line, many of which are by far less 
important than that of the soul of man and yet 
we do not spend a reasonable fraction to dis- 
cover the real cause of crime and a way to cure 
it. I have always said that there is a cause for 
every crime just the same as there is a cause 
for every disease and where there is a cause 
there is also a cure—all that remains is for us 
to discover it and we can do this by far cheaper 


than we can continue to maintain such costly 
buildings and the officials thereof, but the surest 
way to get rid of crime is to close the avenues 
that lead thereto—“an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” 


Colonel A. F. M. Culver, 
Good Samaritans Asso., 
Salina, Kans. 
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If Christianity is an evolu- ‘ 
tion, it is also (as all evolution is) a struggle; 
and Christianity survives in the end only as the_ 
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(This was written nearly a quarter century 
ago, and in view of the changes that have taken 
place it is very interesting. Editor) 


St. Paul does not speak of the political power 
of “the Lawless One,’ but in The Revelation 
(13:7) the Beast from the sea is spoken of as 
one to whom “‘authority is given over all kind- 
reds, and tongues, and nations.” That the Beast 
and the Lawless One are the same person, we 
have already seen. We have, therefore, here 
only to enquire how far the political and social 
tendencies and movements of the time are pre- 
paring the way for this universal kingdom. Of 
these may be mentioned, Democracy, Socialism, 
Anarchy, and the Unity or Solidarity of nations. 


Democracy. No one is ignorant of the rapid 
progress of democratic principles in all parts 
of Christendom during the present century, and 
‘especially during the last half of it. It may be 
said in general of the Christian States, that the 
popular will is supreme in them all, even in 
those where universal suffrage does not exist. 
More and more all sovereigns and rulers are 
eager to learn what the wishes of their people 
are, and careful not to set themselves in direct 
opposition to them. Whether in the existing 
monarchies hereditary succession will give place 
to popular election, is not certain, though it 
‘seems probable; but all rulers, hereditary or 
elected, are made more and more to feel them- 
selves the servants of the people. 

This growth of Democracy serves to prepare 
the way of the Antichrist by making the popu- 
lar will supreme, both as to the choice of the 
rulers and the nature and extent of their rule; 
and by giving legal expression to that will. 
When a people elects its legislators, the legis- 
lation will be what the majority of the voters 
demand. In the past, among all Christian na- 
tions, such legislation has, in great part, been 
based upon Christian principles, and involved 
the recognition of God’s authority. So long as 
this authority, as declared in the Scriptures or 
by the Church, is recognized, the popular will 
is not supreme; but according as it is denied, 
this supremacy is more and more enlarged. If, 
‘then, the belief become general, either that 
there is no God, the Lawgiver, or no expression 
of his will which is authoritative, what prin- 
ciple shall determine the character and limita- 
tions of legislation? The only principle is that 
of the public good; whatever this demands, 1s 
right. If, for example, the law of marriage 
givén in the Bible is set aside as without auth- 
ority, what shall determine what the new law 
shall be? It must be what the welfare of society 
demands, and this is a matter of popular judg- 
ment. The same principle governs all legisla- 
tion. Thus, according to the measure in which 
Divine authority and laws are repudiated, and 
governments make the popular will the supreme 
rule of their action, do they enter into that 
sphere of lawlessness which forms the fitting 
preparation and environment for the Antichrist. 
- Jf the authority of God over the State be re- 
jected, it needs not to be said that the authority 
of Christ as his Ruler is rejected also; although 
his teachings as ethical may still be powerful in 
moulding legislation. They are, however, power- 
ful only from their intrinsic value, not as com- 
ing from one who has a right to command We 
have reason to believe that, although the prac- 
‘tical rejection of all now recognized Divine law 
may be gradual, the popular supremacy, based 
upon the public good, will at last be affirmed 
as absolute in all matters pertaining to man’s 
welfare. ; 

As Democracy makes. the popular. will 
supreme, so it provides in general suffrage the 
legal means of its expression. [t- is possible 
that, as regards rulers, this may find its last 
‘and highest illustration in the choice between 
Christ and the Antichrist. As at the end of the 
‘Lord’s earthly life the Jews were called upon, 
ina way which we must regard as providential 
(Matt. xxvii, 15), to choose between him and 
Barabbas; so again will he be presented before 
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the covenant peoples—the Christian nations— 
not indeed as personally present, that they may 
choose between him and the Lawless One. The 
choice of the Antichrist is not to be the choice © 
of the rulers only, or of the popular leaders, the 

multitude being unwilling, and silent, and pas- 
sive; it is the act of the peoples, the direct or 
indirect expression of the popular will. It is 
the voluntary declaration of Christendom: “We ~ 
will not have this man to rule over us.” “Not — 
this man, but Barabbas.” : 


We may here note that a Democracy, look-. 
ing upon its leader as its representative, will-= 
ingly gives him a power even greater than the 
largest measure of his political prerogatives, 
The sovereign multitude, which sees in him not— 
so much the ruler who commands them, as one. 
who is the exponent and executor of their will, 
yields to him such a full and unreserved obedi- — 
ence aS no mere despot can obtain. 


Socialism. Of Socialism in general we have — 
already spoken. It is rapidly becoming a 
powerful factor in political affairs; and we must 
inquire how it stands related to Democracy? 
Does it follow it as a legitimate development? 
This may be affirmed. Democracy gives political ; 
equality, and the preservation of this demands ~ 
social equality. But how can this social equality — 
be effected? Socialism answers, by limiting the — 
individual ownership of capital, and enlarging 
the ownership of the State; and to this end it 
demands the enlargement of governmental — 
powers. But in this it goes directly counter to 
the democratic spirit, which seeks rather to 
curtail the sphere of legislation, and to give to 
individuals the largest liberty of action. It has 
been almost a democratic axiom that the best © 
government is that which governs least. But 
experience has shown that, when full play is 
given to individualism, the natural inequalities | 
of physical, mental, and moral endowments soon 
bring in corresponding social inequalities. 
Wealth is heaped up in the hands of the few; 
and society is soon divided into classes, the rich 
and the poor, employers and employed, the cul- 
tured and the non-cultured; and with little uf > 
fraternal feeling, or of real sympathy between 
them. The accumulation of, property in large 
masses in the hands of the few, gives them | 
extraordinary power, political and social. As 
there is no assignable limit to the combinations | 
of capital, and no prevention of it by ordinary — 
legislation, the result is to widen the chasm 
between the classes, and to consolidate social 
distinctions; thus producing alienation of feel-— 
ing, and leading in the end to active hostilities, 
to strife and bloodshed; and, if not checked, to 
anarchy. 


We may now see the bearing of Socialism in 
preparing the way of the Antichrist in two par- — 
ticulars: first in its claims to establish a better — 
social order; secondly, in the proposed enlarge- — 
ment of the powers of the State, as a means to 
this end. ! 


As regards the first, Socialism affirms that its. 
mission is to put an end to the contest now © 
everywhere in Christendom active between the 
individual citizen and society, and to establish 
harmony, which simple Democracy is not able 
to do. It will, when fully carried out, bring in 
the Kingdom of God for which the world is 
waiting. Thus it awakes expectations of an © 
age of prosperity and peace near at hand, and 
calls upon all to leave the old and go on to the 
new. It is obvious what a tempting opportunity 
this presents to a man of commanding ability, 
to appear as the representative of these hopes 
and expectations; and to gather around him, not 
only the discontented and restless, but many 
earnest and aspiring souls, that look forward to 
a great development of humanity. The ground 
is already prepared for him, the seed is sown, 
he has only to reap. 

We thus see how, if socialistic ideas are re- 
ceived to any considerable extent in Christen- 
dom, awakening expectations of a new and bet- 
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ter order, the Antichrist may find in these ex- 
pectations the ready means of obtaining power, 
by presenting himself as the one by whom they 
can be realized. Weary of present ills, men are 
ever inclined to try new remedies. ; 
Secondly, Socialism presents as the means of 
establishing a better social order, a great en- 
largement of the powers of the State. As it is 
a fundamental principle that government is to 
take charge of many interests now left wholly 
to personal control; it is plain that he who is 
able to put himself at the head of the State, 
- will possess official powers far larger than any 
mere political ruler has ever possessed. As all 
interests are to be subordinated to the public 
good, and an equality of property and condition 
is to be established and enforced; there is 
‘scarcely any act of despotic authority which 
may not be defended upon the plea of the pub- 
| lic well-being. 
' Amarehy. As Socialism would limit democratic 
individualism, Anarchy would make it absolute. 
The Anarchist would overthrow all government. 
Jt is said by Kropotkin (“The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” Aug., 1887), “There may be order with- 
out government. ... Humanity is trying to free 
itself from the bonds of any government what- 
soever. ... Social life needs no laws for its 
maintenance.” His objection to Socialism is, 
that it accepts the principle of authority which 
he utterly repudiates. But it is not always easy 
to distinguish the most advanced Socialist from 
the Anarchist. They are agreed as to the over- 
— throw of existing institutions, but not as to 
what shall follow. Though there may be many 
Anarchists here and there throughout Christen- 
dom, yet it is incredible that they can ever be- 
ome in any country a political party of import- 
ance. The bearing of the anarchistic movement 
upon the establishment of: the kingdom of the 
Antichrist is through fear. Though the number 
of avowed Anarchists will probably always be 
few, there are enough even at the present time 
to alarm all Christendom; since in their furious 
ate against existing institutions, and with the 
- powerful means of destruction of both property 
and life which modern science gives them, they 
can keep cities in terror and agitate and per- 
plex governments. The results of this must be 
a demand upon the State for protection, and a 
ready concession to it of all the powers neces- 
sary to repress their murderous attempts. 
Dreading Anarchy as the worst of all evils, if 
' the existing governments show themselves in- 
~ competent, the cry will be for one whose iron 
hand can tame these wild beasts. And if we 
may suppose the Anarchists to continue to gain 
adherents, we may readily understand how wel- 
come at last will be the strong 
deliver society from its : 
saviour; and what large powers will be will- 
ingly given him to this end. 
jhe Unity or Solidarity of Nations. Let us 
now note the tendencies to unity which point to 
‘the possibility of a universal kingdom over 
which Antichrist can rule. (Written nearly 25 
years ago. Ed.) 
As peoples are brought through increasing 
knowledge of one another into friendly rela- 
tions, and as their industrial interests are seen 
to be one, the feeling of unity strengthens it- 
eself: The old lines of division, geographical, 
racial, political, religious, are now more and 
more effaced. It is seen that all have, in a 
a common life, and form an organic 
j But while this tendency to unity is in- 
creasingly manifest, there is also seen a de- 
velopment of national feeling which tends to 
_self-assertion, and to isolation. According as 
this prevails, there will be a strong repulsive 
force which would make the union of all under 
one rule difficult, if not impossible. But if all 
eannot be brought under one government, there 
may be a federation of States, each retaining 
in good measure its autonomy, yet having a 
common centre and acting together in all mat- 
ters of common interest. 

' The kingdom best entitled in the past to the 
name of universal was the Roman; the bond of 
its unity was law enforced by arms. But this 
‘unity was only external, political, and therefore 
imperfect. It was rather a conglomeration of 
nations than a homogeneous empire. To effect 
this there must be other bonds; not only those 
affecting material interests, but those affecting 
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European States would be best promoted by the 


saw clearly that the interests of the several | 
establishment of some central authority; | 


France, and himself at the head of France. But 
the time was not then ripe for such a federa-} 
tion. The elements of repulsion were _ too 
strong, and a unity made by mere physical force: 
was out of the question. | 


But the matter is assuming in our day a new 
aspect. A stronger bond of unity has been} 
found in the great development of industrial | 
relations, through the International Labor) 
Associations now overspreading Christendom. | 

The wage-workmen of all Europe understand) 
that they have certain common interests, and 
constitute one industrial community, although 
territorially and politically separated. And) 
there is more than an economical unity. There | 

] 
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are common beliefs respecting the reconstruc- 
tion of society, and plans for effecting this, 
common hopes and expectations as to the future, 
of humanity, binding all very closely together. 
How strong these bonds of unity will prove, | 
how far able to overcome the ties of race, and 
of inherited prejudices, and of political associa-_ 
tions, time must show. But there are signs. 
which indicate that, through the diffusion of 
socialistic ideas, there is now a basis being laid | 
underneath the present institutions of Chris- 
tendom, which will be deep and broad enough — 
to serve as a foundation for a federation of 
States embracing all the civilized peoples. There : 
is the feeling that such a unity of nations is a’ 
noble ideal which we may make real, and which | 
appeals to what is best and highest in human | 
nature, and especially to the generous aspira- 
tions of youth. { 
The belief in the possibility of a great politi- 
eal union embracing all States has been ex- 
pressed by many writers, but it will be suffi- 
cient to refer to the German philosopher Kant, | 
in his essay, 1774, “The National Principle of } 
the Political Order,’ and his essay, 1795, ‘“Hter- 
nal Peace.” He lays down in them certain 
fundamental propositions; first, “that all the. 
capacities implanted in a creature by nature are 
destined to unfold completely and conformably 
to their end in the course of time.’”’ We may, | 
therefore, expect to see realized ‘a political | 
constitution internally and externally perfect, | 
as the only State in which all these capacities | 
can be fully developed, and the destiny of man |} 
on the earth be fulfilled.” As this cannot be! 
done while States remain in conflict, they must | 
come at last under ‘fa universal cosmo-political | 
constitution.” 


1 This will be effected by a feder- | 
ation of States. But before this they must be- | 
come republican,—Kant distinguishes between 
republicanism and democracy,—and thus there | 
may be established a system of international | 
right founded upon public law, conjoined with it 
powers to which every State must submit. Thus) 
will come “the universal, international State,”— 1 
“a great political body such as the world has i 
never yet seen.” This will be the perfect order | 
under which all the capacities of the human | 
race will be developed. As individual men live | 
in unity within the State, so all the separate | 
States may live in unity within a great univer- | 
sal State. Then war will cease, and the nations | 
dwell together in “eternal peace.” | 

This conception of a federative Union, which 


agrees so closely with that foretold in The ' 
Revelation, was not based by Kant upon any | 
belief in a revealed purpose of God, but on the | 
principle that what ought to be will be. Be- || 
lievers in evolution see this Union in the future, | 
as it said by Mr. Mead: ‘The evolution through 
which we are passing is an evolution to a great | 
State of nations, a complete federation of the 
world.” All holding this position will be ready 
to welcome the kingdom of the Antichrist us. 
the culmination of human history. 

In speaking of this federation of peoples no: | 
mention has been made of the religious bond, | 
which in some sense is the most powerful of all. | 


hae : 
ch now rules 
the world. 
unity in the | 
exe or st? Is there any form of. 
igion which can take the place of Christian- 
and become a world-religion? This ques- 
tion will be considered when we come to speak 

the church of the Antichrist. | 


a well-organized siciety every man is 
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ept in his. place and limited in his 
action; and his personality, however mark- 
d, is comparatively of little importance. The 


strong and the ambitious thus restrained can 
"ender to the State better service through their 
reater energy. But in uncivilized communities 
ere no such restraints exist, personal quali- 
‘les find their full scope, and mark out the 
whiefs; and if there be one superior to the rest, 
1e becomes the all but absolute leader. The 
ame is true also of the civilized community 
when it reaches its last stage—the  social- 
Mlemocratic. When laws and institutions are no 
onger reverenced as having religious sanction, 
when through continual changes they have no 
root in the traditions or love of the people, 
when rulers by popular election prove them- 
selves incapable, when no surety or stability of 
egislation exists, and all are uncertain and 
anxious as to the future,—then there arises a 
@eneral cry for a man. In the general dis- 
‘ntegration it is only about a man that men 
2an rally, not about abstract principles or writ- 
ten constitutions. All cry for one who, with a 
‘clear brain, inflexible will, and a strong arm, 
an serve as a centre of unity, and bring order 
ut of confusion. 
This sense of the importance of the man, as 
mphasized by Carlyle, is wholly in accord with 
is pantheistic philosophy. As humanity is 
ivine, he in whom is its fullest measure is the 
ivine man, the guide, leader, and ruler of all. 
nd as there must be somewhere in the world 
such a man, one above all others, unless we 
suppose two or more exactly equal, he is to be 
sought out, and exalted to his true place, and 
Sbeyed and worshipped. Before him, when he 
Shall appear, Carlyle, and all Pantheists, must 
90w down, and yield him “submission, burning, 
oundless.” He will be to them “like a god, a 
orn king, a conqueror, and supreme lawgiver.” 
Who does not see in the Divine man of the 
Pantheists all the features of the Antichrist? 
But the political supremacy of the Antichrist 
‘s not to be explained by his extraordinary per- 
sonality, and the tendencies of the times, alone. 
There is, also, an invisible Power, of whom we 
know only through revelation, he whom the 
Sord called ‘the prince of this world.” It is as 
mvested with his authority, and endowed by 
i that the Anti- 
rules. read in The Revelation 
(xili, 2) that “the dragon gave the beast his 
dower, and his throne, and his great author- 
ty.” And the apostle Paul says that the corn- 
meg of the Lawless One “is according to the 
working of Satan with all power, and signs, 
ind lying wonders.” It was, as we have seen, 
the post-apostolic age, and with the false 
sonception of the kingdom as already set up, 
that the: Church, although she did not deny the 
sistence of Satan, and a measure of activity 
his part, yet affirmed that he was so far 
Sound that he could offer no effectual resistance 
her work in the conversion and rule of the 
ations. 
The Lord was tempted by the proffer of ‘all 
the: kingdoms of the world’ if he would pay 
10omage to the tempter, and he refused with ab- 
orrence. But Satan finds at last one who will 
willingly accept what he would give, and to 
whom he can transfer his throne and great 
tuthority. Many of the Christian fathers de- 
jicted this man as a monster, repellant in per- 
n, and stained with every vice. But we have 
‘een ground to believe that the world will see 
i him one who represents in fullest measure 
‘ts conception of human perfectibility; one 
worthy to be the leader of men, and their ruler. 
By what successive steps Antichrist will at- 
‘ain to supreme power, it is not for us to say. 
But it is obvious that, as the son of his time, he 
nust represent its beliefs, its needs, its aspira- 
fons. There must be a community of feeling 
jetween him and those who first gather around 
tim. If the antichristian spirit is already 
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idely prevalent, he will at once find many who | 
will be his helpers and instruments in his fur- 
Later, he may use force, as did | 
Mohammed, and destroy all who will not sub- | 
mit to him. But it is contrary to the light © 
which Revelation gives us, to suppose that his 
career is one of uninterrupted success. On the 
contrary, we seem to be taught that he early 
receives a check through the testimony of men _ 
inspired of God, symbolized by the “Two Wit-  — 
nesses” (Rey. 11:3), who make known to the 
Church his true character and aims, and thus 
recall to their Christian faith many who had 
been deceived by him. At this time he is said 
in symbolic language to go down into the abyss, 
his power for a time obscured, and the nations’ 
bewildered in dark forebodings. But from this 
he soon emerges, full of satanic energy; and 
now crushes all opposition, and puts himself at — 
the head of the nations. 


It is thus very possible that Christendom may 
see in the growing political ascendency of the 
Antichrist nothing that shows the hand of God 
in judgment, or any power of Satan; only the 
supremacy of the boldest, and strongest, and 
wisest. Those alone who believe the revealed 
word, and seek in the light of the Spirit to — 
discern the signs of the times, will see that he — 
is the predicted one to whom Satan gives his 
throne, and whom God uses as his rod to punish 
his disobedient people; others will see in his rule 
over the nations no more than their voluntary ~ 
acceptance of him on the ground of his greater 
ability to further the general well-being. Not — 
till the last stage of his career will his satanic | 
character be fully revealed, and the Christians — 
ae have followed him turn back to their true . 

od. 


As regards the extent of this kingdom, recent 
events which have brought China and Japan” 
and other countries of the Hast into close re- 
lations with the Christian Powers, may have © 
important bearings. The same may be said of 
the late division of much of Africa among the _ 
same powers. Should there be a federation of | 
the States of Christendom, its authority would. 
extend over most of Asia and Africa; and. 
through the present means of intercommunica- 
tion this might be easily exercised and enforced. 


Another marked feature of the present time 
is the revival of the Turkish Empire from its 
state of weakness and decay; and the growing 
zeal of Mohammedanism to extend itself among 
the Oriental peoples and African tribes. What | 
the future relations of Mohammedanism to ~ 
Christianity may be, it is not for us to foretell, 
but the present indications are that they will © 
be those of bitter hostility. Baty 


We may see in this union of the rulers of 
Christendom against Christ, the final fulfillment — 
of the predictions of the second Psalm. ‘Why — 
do the nations rage (tumultously assemble), 
and the peoples imagine a vain thing; the kings | 
of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take | 
counsel together against the Lord and against — 
his Anointed, saying, Let us| break their bands 
asunder, and cast away their cords from us.” 
Reeve rp 

It is not a rebellion of the kings and rulers | 
only against God and his Anointed King, but of | 
the nations and peoples of Christendom,. No 
longer will they be in subjection to any Divine 
rule. All laws and ordinances having Christ's 
name will they cast away. And the ground of 
this general rebellion is the deep hatred of the © 
doctrine of human _ sinfulness, of which the 
cross is the symbol. The hatred becomes more 
and more intense as humanity seems to be 
ascending higher and higher in knowledge and 
power and goodness, and indefinite progress is 
open before it. The boasting of its great repre- 
sentative meets on all sides a welcome response: 
“T will ascend into heaven; I will exalt my 
throne above the stars of God. .. . I will ascend 
above the heights of the clouds; I will be like 
the, Host) High?” » "Isa, 14:13) 149) 00 But sine 
that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh; the Lord 
shall have them in derision.” His King is the 
lowly one who humbled himself, becoming 
obedient even unto the death of the cross; and 
now exalted to the Father’s right hand, is the 
King of kings and Lord of lords; before whom 
every knee shall bow, in heaven and on earth 
and under the earth. 
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by Using Modern Methods. ae 


In October, 1917, a young man, who was am- 
bitious, a hard worker, and a believer in mod- 
ern methods for efficient work, came to 
Ashland, Mass., having accepted the pastorate 
of the Baptist church of that city. Believing 

' that “in union there is strength’ he was one 


| of the pioneers in bringing about the federation 


of Protestant churches in Ashland. 
As a result of this work he became the first 
| pastor of the Federated Church of Ashland, 
Mass. 
This young man is Rev. EHugene Dinsmore 


|| church doors. 


Dollot, B: D.,'S:'T.. M. 
The Vision of Bigger Things 


But Rev. Dinsmore was not satisfied with 


4 | the measure of success he had attained. 


He realized that there were thousands of 
people in Ashland who never entered the 
Something was needed to reach 
this class with the gospel message and the in- 
vitation of the church. 

He realized that there were hundreds of 


Ny church members who should be visited, but his 


time was so limited he could not properly take 
care of pastoral visiting. A means must 
be found\.to bring a personal message 
regularly to these. 

In fact he had to secure a means of 
publicity—a way of keeping the affairs of 
the church before the public eye. 


Investigation Brings Results 


Mr. Doiloff found just what he was 
looking for—something that would fill 
every requirement at no expense to either 
church or pastor—a.plan that has helped 
thousands of'churches out of their diffi- 
-culties—a plan that proves just as feas- 
ible for a country church as a church 
located in a large city. 

For the benefit of other pastors Mr. 
Doloff tells the story as follows: 


A Mighty Fine Idea 


» “T's a mighty fine idea, but it can’t 
be worked in Ashland.’ This was the 
concensus of opinion expressed by my 
officials when, armed with several sample 
‘parish papers (supplied by The National 
Religious: Press, Grand Rapids, Mich.) I 
presented the plan to them. With a 
church membership of three hundred and 
a parish of nearly two thousand I was 
quite convinced that a parish paper could 
be ‘worked’. The lack of confidence on 
the part of my leaders was a challenge 
which I accepted, and the very next day 
I set about to knock the ‘t’ out of the 
word ‘can’t.’ 
“About two months later, after the first 
issue of ‘The Hecho’ had been distributed, 
I met one of the officials. ‘Say, that is a 
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pretty mighty fine paper which you have ju 
put out,’ he said. Then he continued, ‘Do yc 
expect to be able to make them all as good 
After thanking him for the commendation 
confidently assured the good man that eac 
issue of the paper would be better than tt 
preceding one. r 

“That, in brief, was the genesis of our paris 
paper. To begin the venture was not alt 
gether pleasant, but once ‘the ice was broke 
it was comparatively easy. At first the adve 
tisements were solicited, now they are applie 
for in large numbers. 

“But, what is the value of the paper to tl 
church and community? That is the all-in 
portant question. It is not enough to be goo 
it must be good for something. There ail 
many very definite advantages derived fro 
the paper, some few of which I will enumerat 

“Tt is informational. Many people do not a 
tend church with any degree of regularity. B 
cause of their delinquency they lose the new 
of the church in large measure. But once 


month-the parish paper appears in their hom 
with all illuminating and inspiring informatio) 


FEDERATED CHURCH, Ashland, Mass. 


WORK IN ASHLAND 
A Pastor With A Vision Puts His Church 
to the Front. 


Bevlaliy the results are most useful, for an in- 
‘ormed people is very often a working, conse- 
srated people. 

“It serves as a vehicle by means of which the 
sastor can get a message ‘across’ to many who 
Stherwise would be unreached. Lots of folks 
subscribe for the paper who make no preten- 
sion of attending church. Not a few of these 
lave been helpfully served in Ashland by means 
xf ‘The Echo’. 

“Tt furnishes a definite task for several peo- 
ple. The more a person does for Christ the 
nore like Christ he becomes. The parish paper 
is a definite part of real religious work, and is 
therefore a vital means of developing a deeper 
2onsciousness of God. 

“Tt commands the respect of the community 
ior the church. The very fact that a church 
aas the ability and virility to publish a worth- 
while paper makes a deep impression upon 
people. They at once agree that such a church 
is alive, and it is the live church which attracts 
live people. The church which is printing a 
paper must be succeeding, and soon the crowds 
wre drawn to that church. Nothing succeeds 
like success. 


‘ ; Che 3 a. Echo ; : 


REV. EUGENE. D..DOLLOFF, Bi D:, S. M4 


Pi! EU geil! MORE 10 as much as the parsonage is. As we face the 
momma o THAN ESO ROMANCE OF A RED EAR future we reasonably expect ‘The Hcho’ to be 

seg heres ver an ever-increasing power in our work of King- 
RS 2s dom-building.”’ 


A Parish Paper Brings Success 1 
in church work. It brought success to Mr. | § 
Dolloff and it will do the same for you. By the 
cooperative plan of The National Religious 
Press any pastor can have a parish paper with- 
out any expense. In fact hundreds of churches 
make a profit from their papers. 


“The Rev. Charles Nelson”’ 


This is a short story about a pastor who 
succeeded in spite of many obstacles. He pub- 
lished a parish paper and succeeded in raising 
his own salary instead of handing in his resig- 
nation as he had planned to do previously. A 
copy of this book together with particulars and 
samples of parish papers printed by The Na- 
tional Religious Press will be sent to any pas- 
tor free of charge. 


ee! 


The National Religious Press, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


] 
THE ECHO I Gentlemen:—Without obligating me in 

I 

I 


Cooler 0 “may be cbtamed at Coswuts 
Erers, oF from the Prasey Taawe 


COMPORT PORK EARTH'S TOLLERS. 
oct 


Fourth Week. 
“Not failure, but low alm is crime” 
rb 


not Christians are 
y hinder ita work, 
ue IL into disrepute 


Tell our advertisers you saw (heir ads in cur 
magazine 


any way please send free of charge the 
book, ‘“‘The Rev. Charles Nelson,” samples 
and particulars of your cooperative plan 
for publishing parish paper. 


“Our paper has gotten nearly through its 
second year. True to the promise made, each 
issue has been better than the one before. J 
Hach month it is eagerly looked forward to; | 
people plan for it. Financially it has paid for 
itself, and that is all we want in that direction. 
Peasy hle asccuwdmeparinOlsOUr equipment ~ 2 ANF CLT Yctcctccecstsrescpseonesocssitesqacvcnsonsneasuace ce oonedorereestted 
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January, the beginning of months of a new 
year, always has a challenge about it. It 
- suggests taking a long look ahead, but always 
conditioned by the results of a long look back- 
ward. Our church year begins in September 
or October with a rally day or forward step 
day, or something of the kind, but January 
suggests a moral advance. We talk about 
turning over a new leaf, drawing up a new 
- get of resolutions, starting a new white page! 
If one might compare Rally Day with New 
-Year’s Day he could say Rally Day starts the 
‘machinery in motion, New Year’s Day suggests 
a moral and religious advance. Can we not 
‘make the new year 1922 mean this in our 
thousands of churches? 

. * * * * 


“After a residence of five and a half years 
‘in San Jose, the editor of this department is 
going to Miami Beach, Florida. This change 
will open up new sources of supply for meth- 
ods of church work, and provide new ideas 
, and new perspective for our columns. 

* * * * 


it pipe the month of January you will surely 
preach New Year sermons. The people’s minds 
are prepared somewhat, by the fact of the 
opening year, to receive your messages if you 
tune them to the thought of beginnings, new 
starts, and the new age, new times, etc. For 
the freshening of our minds we might read the 
following: “A New Mind for the New Age” by 
kiss Co Kine.) (Revell Co.,N.) Y.). “The -Un- 
tried ‘Door, ” by Richard Roberts. (Woman’s 
Press, N. Y.). “The Truths We Live By,” by 
_ Jay W. Hudson. (D. Appleton & Co., N. Y.). 

“The New Social Order,’ by Harry F. Ward. 
~~ (Macmillan Co., N. Y.). “The Fruits of Victory,” 
by Norman Angell. (Century Co., N. Y.). 


_ We wish also to suggest the careful study of 
'  R. J. Campbell’s “The Life of Christ” (D. 
me Appleton & Co, N. Y.). This is fresh 
spiritual and very suggestive. January is the 
month often set aside for evangelistic efforts 
just because it is the beginning of things and 
carries the spirit of reform. F. W. Hannan 
_ has a good book on “Evangelism.” (Methodist 
‘ Rook Concern, N. Y.) 
mn ‘ * * * * 


It is probable that there will be many new 
‘: readers this month and we wish to welcome 
nag them most heartily into our methods family. 
Ri This department is made possible through the 
Wag co-operation of the brotherhood of readers who 
a‘ <i send the editor accounts of their work, copies 
; of their publicity, sermon topics, accounts of 
how they build up their prayer meetings, how 
they raise their money, build, churches, ete. 
You may not think your way of doing things 
is of interest to anyone else, but the story of 
your achievement may be exactly what some 
other brother needs. If you have had valu- 
able experience with moving pictures, tell us 
about it. 
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- Methods of Church Work 4 


_E. A. KING, Editor. 
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The editor of this department is constant} 
on the watch for information to help you with 
your work. Will you not place his name or 
your mailing list and send him everything you 
can? We wish to thank all our correspond- 
ents of the past year for their helpfulness. If 
you have a special question to ask or wish @ 
personal reply, enclose postage. We cannot 
answer post card inquiries or requests with- 
out return postage. Send everything to Rev 
Blisha A. King, 1618 Drexel Ave., Miami 
Beach, Florida. ; 


NEW YEAR SCRIPTURAL RESOLUTIONS | 


Rev. F. A. Whittlesey, pastor of the Alta 
Vista Church, Kansas, has sent us some reso- 
lutions that he arranged for his church. They 
are unique because each one is based upon a 
scriptural passage. They are headed, 


My Resolutions 
By God’s Grace I will 


1. Yield my life to Jesus Christ, without 
any reserve, for delay means spiritual loss te 
me and to others and may mean Eternal 
Death.—Acts.. 4:12. John’ 3:16. 


2. Show the spirit of my Master in all my 
words and deeds, though slighted, insulted and 
derided, for Jesus wants me to.—2 Cor. 12:9. 
1 John 5:4. 


3. Put away every old grudge, all malice. 
and envy, that I may as is commanded, love 
my neighbor as myself—Luke 10:27. Eph. 4:26. 


4. Put away every known sin and strive tec 
live a holy life following all the command- 
ments of God, that the gospel be not blamed.— 
1 John 2:1, 2. Heb. 12:14. 


5. Put aside all timidity and let men, an- 
gels, and devils Know that I am a follower of 
Jesus Christ and purpose at all times and at all 
costs to please him. Matt. 10:32, 33. 


6. Attend Church services regularly, as 
Jesus did, for failure to do so, whteher to read 
my newspaper at home or to go for a visit or 
a drive, would close all the churches, if every- 


body followed my example.—Heb. 10:25. Psa. 
S421) 2. 
7. Attend prayer meeting, for, if Jesus 


should come for me that night, I would want 
him to find me there. —Matt. 18:19, 20. Acts 
2:42. : 


8. Return thanks to God at every meal and 
have family worship each day.—1 Cor. 10:31 
Deut. 6:6-9. 


9. Study prayerfully the Word of God ané 
devoutly listen to the Holy Spirit—2 Tim. 2:15 
John 14:26. 


10. Strive to live so as best to honor God. 
most to help my fellowmen, and thus be ready 
any moment to heed Father’ s call to the heav- 
enly home.—Matt. 25:34-40. Acts 20:32. 
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The following little card with Ririne at- 
hed comes from San Benito, Texas. It is 
simple, but impressive. It means much to a 
family to open the door on New Year’s morn- 
ing and find a greeting from the church. This 
one carries the following message: 

Door Knob New Year’s Greetings 

. May the Page now turned for us to write 
upon be filled during this year with a record 
of which we will not be ashamed at the end. 


Our New Year wish for all. 
J. Fisher Simpson, Pastor. 


NEW YEAR ENLISTMENT AND 
SERVICE CARD 


The following comprehensive enlistment for 
church and community service comes to us 
from Honolulu. Rev. Albert W. Palmer, pas- 
tor of the Central Union Church, prints this 
on a postal card that is addressed to himself. 
These are always on hand for use. Such a 
blank should be available in every church: 


(LG 4g ARES ea i OSS oe od BN A SOE een ct 
TOES CS RSS alee ee ee Se Seeor Ac 
Member of this church?.................ccee Or of what 
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My Enlistment For Church and Community 
Service. 
(Put a cross after things you will do., Write 
“Now” after things you are already doing). 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHING 
1. Central Union Main School: 
2. Palama Branch School: 
3. Moiliili Mission School: 
4. What other Sunday School? 
SUBSTITUTE TEACHING 
5. Wouid substitute one Sunday a 
month if called on: 
Age of children preferred ?.........ecccceeeseeeeee 
PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 
6. Will take Normal Course in Cen- 
braLeUnion Bible: School? 5  vieesseecbeces 
7. Will attend Tuesday. evening 
Community Religious Education 
School: 
CHURCH PROMOTION 
8. Will help in the church building 
fund campaign: 
9. Will assist my section leader in 
making calls: 


10. Will attend prayer meeting at 
PEASE IOUC GP ay OMEN sme an Neasus dattsecoes 
11. Will attend and boost for the 
Sunday Evening Service:  ————easssesesserenee 
12. Will actively support Young 
People’s Forum, Woman’s Board, 
Men’s League, Young Woman’s 
Club, Women’s Society: 
Underline which. 
Toy Attend an-adult Bible’ Classis. .° ....-5.0.6...... 


SPECIAL FORMS OF SERVICE 


14. Act as pianist when called on: ............... 
EPEAT t LOU Ce DLO ta pica tay np pisontencwasesaens 
16. Do volunteer clerical Work —..........e 
17. Provide flowers for Courtesy 


Committee: 
YOMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 
18. Co-operate with Mrs. Withington 


in social work of Palama Su 
day School: 


19. Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts: 

20. Y. M. C. A. or Americanization | 

I ha KO 2) Ce ARRAN GIALOME ME are Ee ne GaNTER IER Be. Tull tb 

ZL Mi Wi Cae ONT International 
‘Institute: af 

22. Prison or hospital work: 


Volunteer service at Palama 
Settlement: 
Assist in entertaining soldiers 
and sailors: 
Some service not named above: 


WATCHNIGHT SERVICE FOR NEW 
YEAR’S EVE 


Let us suggest that when you plan for thei a 
New Year’s service one of the best and most 
interesting features is the Candle Light serv- — 


ice. 


lows. Names them according to the months of 


Arrange twelve candles in a row as fol- _ 


the year and light one of them, the January — 
candle at twelve o’clock, midnight. ; 


You can arrange your own preliminary serv- 
ice, and use any form of ceremony you. like 
when th ecandle is lighted. This is impressiye © 
and can be made a powerful exercise for the — 
better living of all the people who attend. 


A NEW YEAR’S REQUEST 
The Trinity Reformed Church of Akron, O., 
prints the following ‘‘Request” on its New Year 
calendar: 


Will you make this a year of prayer, for the 


Pastor, for the Church, and for Christ? 


Will you make this a year of service, by 


bringing your family to the house of God; by 


sharing your joys with your neighbors; and 


by spreading the Gospel everywhere you go? 


SET A GOAL BEFORE THE PEOPLE 


ty 


“Church Pointers” issued by the Christian ~ 


Church of Litchfield, Ill., carries a summarized 
church program for the year. There are 15 
points emphasized. As we believe every church 
ought to decide on a goal for the year, and 


keep it constantly before the mmbers we print ‘4 


this list here as a sample: 

1. One new member added to the church 
every Sunday. 

2. Making church and Bible School recruit- 
ing station for Christian workers. Observing 
two Volunteer days for Christian service. Or- 
ganizing Volunteer class. 

3. Every member of the church to give to 
missions. ‘“As much for others as for our- 
selves.” 

4. Bible School enrollment isicreased 100; 
attendance 65 per cent of enrollment. 

5. More devoted reverence for the Lord’s 
Day, “to keep it holy.” 
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6. Mid-week church service 
125 in attendance. 

7. Making Christian Endeavor an important 
agency for Christian training. 

8. Gospel teams for group evangelism in 
Montgomery county. 


‘ 9. Cultivation of human helpfulness. 
- operation in community betterment. 


Co- 


10. A Disciple periodical in every home. 
11. Organization of a tithers’ league. 
12. Daily intercession for the unsaved. 


13. Infusion of the spirit of evangelism in 
- the whole program ‘of the church. 


‘ 14, Campaign for building adequate Bible 
- School equipment. 


Bi 15. Observe special week for launching a 
unit building enterprise. 


Other Goals 


This idea is carried a little further by Rey. 
W. H. Hopkins of Manitou Springs, Colo. He 
prints the “Record” of the past year above and 
the “Goal” of the new year below on the back 
of his calendar. 


r The Trinity Reformed Church of Akron, O., 
-prints “Aims” for the new year in the form of 
exhortations as follows: 


' Many a church fails to reach its highest 
goal because of the lack of definite aims. 
_ These are very suggestive: 


1. A New Prayer Spirit in Our Church. The 
strong Christian is the praying Christian. The 
strong church is always the praying church. 
This year cultivate the proper spirit in the 
heart, home and the church. As Trinity comes 
- to be a praying church, it will come to be a 
_ powerful church. 


2. A New Interest in Bible Study. 
- strong man has a well nourished body. He 
' wants his regular meals. Many a Christian is 
weak because there is for him so little of spir- 
_ itual food. As we feed upon his word, we will 
_. become strong. A Bible reading, Bible loving 
church is sure to be an efficient church. 


3. A New Interest in Missions. The Bible 
is the greatest missionary book the world has 
‘ever seen. The praying, Bible reading church 
is ever a missionary church. Let the aim of 
‘our church be, “To make this church a Gospel 
center, a light in the community, and unto the 
ends of the earth.” Only the world is our 
fy parish. , 

4. A New Interest in Boys and Girls, Men 
and Women. This includes both those of our- 
own household of faith and also of the entire 
community. Reach the lowest one in the place 
Meth and we will have taken a long step toward 
reaching and helping every other person with- 
By in the radius of our influence. 


Let these aims and goals emanate from the 


church leaders as far as possible. They will 
mean more to the church. 


The 


The Lord hates a quitter; 
But he doesn’t hate him, son, 

When the quitter’s quitting something that 
He shouldn’t have begun. 


—Endeavor World. 


increased to — 
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USE THIS CALENDAR FOR 19220 ‘ 

The Woolverton Printing Co., Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, has put us ministers under another debt 


of gratitude by issuing the following New 


Year’s calendar and message. The January 
page, printed in colors, (size 3 7-8x1- inches } 
is as follows: (Price $2.25 per 100. Adding 
name and address 50c extra. Envelopes for 
mailing 65c per 100). 


“STILL THERE” 
E Americans must neither 
surrender: ourselves to a fool- 
ish optimism, nor succumb to a 
timid and ignoble pessimism. Our 
nation is that one among all nations 
of the earth which holds in its hands 
the fate of coming years. 
THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


With Best Wishes 


I advocate a man’s joining in church work for the sake of 
showing his faith by his works. — 


JANUARY © Ba | 
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A GOOD NEW YEAR ARGUMENT 


A little folder from the Methodist Book Con- 
cern brings the following message. Use it. in 
some January sermon when you talk about 
finances: 

The spiritual life of an individual rises no 
higher than the level of his beneficence. 


A man said to me not long ago: “Religion is 
an expensive luxury; but I suppose we must 
have it,” and he gave me a reluctant contri- 
bution. Another said: “It seems to me that 
we are always being ‘dunned for money.’ It 
is money! money! all the time, and I am get- 
ting tired of it.” 

Let me ask: Do you say this to your land- 
lord when he comes for your monthly rent‘ 
Do you say this to your butcher; to your 
baker; to your clothier; to your dressmaker; 
or do you make this complaint to your serv- 
ants and employees; or at the ticket offices o! 
the railroad; or at the entrance door of gz 
“Movie;” or to the treasurer of your club 
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you drop your nickel in the 
box, ant complain that you are not carried 
4 tree: or at half price; or do you turn to some 
rich man and ask him to pay your fare; or 
are you so indignant that you refuse to ride 
at all and walk, rather than be eternally 
asked for money? “No, because I have to 
have these things.” Well, you don’t have to 
have salvation, or the church, or the things 
that the grace of God stands for. Why don’t 
you give them all up and save the expense, as 
the common unbeliever does? You don’t have 
to pay. When I see a thing that is not worth 
the money I go without it. I don’t buy it and 
then grumble at the price. I don’t grumble at 
my club dues or ask a reduction, or that my 
- fellow members should pay for me. 


You can ignore God and the needs of his 
kingdom, though he asks you to give to him 
(who gave himself for you) liberally, cheer- 
fully, and regularly, as an expression of your 
gratitude for temporal and spiritual mercies 
daily bestowed upon you; and a desire to be 
a “worker together with God.” 


Or you can have your church and all its 
privileges and all it stands for in time and 
‘eternity, at the expense of others. You may 
ease yourself that other may be burdened (2 
'Cor. 8:13). You may be a “shirk” or a para- 
site, if you prefer to be. 


Or—and this is more Christ-like; more like 
a child of God—you may take your place 
among the cheerful givers whom “the Lord 
loveth” (2: Cor. 9:7). 


Now look at this bill of expense which you 
incur and regularly pay, and compare it item 
by item with what you give to the Lord and 
his church and for the spread of the gospel, 
and then judge how expensive “religion is to 

- you. 
My Monthly Bill of Expense 


SSRI BOXES © OT CTL Gre os cecnan ccs Nadas co day cpaesiinessoaceteesins $ 
Cis CL NENG SG ate Sola belie ee ie i Pe ee, i A EP PP $ 
3. Repairs and improvements.............06 $ 
4, House expenses: Food, fuel, light and 

Nuppees © eetotans LACIE, Cen ona renin, sc Satu sagen cor eke s aceeaseiase ses $ 
PSOE VEVIIES: | WALL OS wict deaccccaes Jase nts cuoatekeovdastesaces $ 
6. Clothing, millinery, boots and shoes....$ 
mE LUE CALLON We canx cre chedes -ecscasty>¥n saseeadeovocscesvesuoced $ 
RT EVECUICA LD POXP CNS ES, 7h cise scccsessasspeeserudcausavetey $ 
9: Horses and. automobiles:............:6...<.00+. $ 
102) Travel, vacation” expenses:..........icc...c00. $ 
PAU ANTINU SOTIVOTIES sib toads adores lealethcepareaee scacedeupens $ 
OAH IG SE LA IM MVON by waccssnccsesvecstcctecaceloaden-dalapceceosss $ 
18. Luxuries: Soda water, ice cream, 

chewing gum, teas, dinners, lunches, 

Cs ee ee te Cae aah eatadda ena cRoe dine ga tesaae ss pinstevaubaes 
14. Lodge, Club, Society fees and dues....$ 
tea DOLLY ICAI) LALOS...cccchdevessorroceruecencvnntecvasenss $ 

EL Uieald Gerace ee rae ae alee aeat Lea vavnep deseboneesones $ 
Gifts CO GOD ae eh LU Ra ean eben eon es $ 


Now look at these things item by item; then 
total them up and compare them with what 
you give to God; and judge whether religion 
is so very expensive to you. 


THE ANNUAL SERMON 
Rev. J. Richmond Morgan preaches an an- 


nD pec p 
invitation to his people to come anne hear it. 


The time is the first Sunday morning in Jan. 4H 
uary. On the invitation he says: 


“You Ought to Know ce 


What your church accomplished during the 
past year. 


What it aspires to accomplish eae thes 
present year. 


Shall be expecting to see you at 10:30 sharp.” 


KEEP ADEQUATE RECORDS | 


There are still many ministers who do not: As 
keep adequate records. It is important, how- 
ever, that such records be kept and if they 
are properly recorded it is easy to work w 
an annual germon that will review in an inter 
esting way the events of the year. One way 
to do this is to print a weekly calendar, and 
use it to educate the people, to record im- 
portant events in the church’s life and at the 
end of the year bind the calendars into a 
little book for perpetual reference. Besides 
these should be personal records of the min- 
ister’s own activities. eh 


MEN’S STUDY DISCUSSION CLASS 


For a number of years the men’s class of % 
the Second Congregational Church of Attle- ae 
boro, Mass., studied the uniform lessons of the 
International Sunday School Committee. We 
visited this class several times and found a 
good sized group of men attending largely 
from a sense of duty and perhaps habit. They 
spent their time discussing questions that re- 
lated solely to conditions existing three thous- 
and years ago. There was very little inter- 
est manifested. Since then the class has 
aroused itself to new problems with a conse- 
quent new interest. These men are now study-— 
ing problems that concern the ee Here 
is the list of subjects: ‘st 


Is Capital and Labor progressing toward | a 
better understanding? : aN 


Prohibition in U. S. to date. 
Ways to avoid future wars. ‘f 


The preacher’s present place in the com- 
munity. 


The requirements for useful 
Public Worship.” 


Is the church sufficiently interested in the 
affairs of the Manual Worker? 

Object of an Education—Are we getting re- 
sults? 

Are Massachusetts policies dictated by any | 
Clique, Class, or Sect? 4 


Our Health—Undervalued, or given too much ~ 
thought? ; 

How far does Christendom Bieter the 
Christ? 


(But why has the Bible existed a live force 
in the world for more than three thousand 
years? Is it not because it treats of eternal 
principles of life, because the same God is over 
all now as then, and human nature is unchang- 
ed? The Hebrew prophets are more modern 
than today’s newspaper. And the Bible is the 
Lord’s message to men.—Hd. Exp.) 


“Services of 
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‘TELL US WHERE YOU LIVE 

It may be well in this new year number of 
‘The Expositor to request all our readers to 
print the name of the city or town and state 
on every piece of printed matter issued by the 
-. church. It helps to locate and identify you 
ad -and we can print the address. 
- eards and letters come to our desk entirely 
without information as above indicated. 


LETTERS OF APPRECIATION 


There is a human touch in some churches 
‘that tends to bind the members together in a 
great loyalty. This can be cultivated by the 
minister and the officers of the church, by 
. chairmen of committees, etc. We have a let- 
ter before us from Valley Junction, Iowa, sent 
‘by the finance committee to all contributors 
at the close of the year. It bcgins @his way: 
~ “The Finance Committee wishes to take this 
opportunity to thank you for your loyal sup- 
th port and hearty co-operation, in the financial 
work of the church this year.” 

This may seem a small thing to write, but 
it means much to the contributor. The min- 
“ister, himself, can watch out for opportunities 
to send notes of thanks and appreciation to 
members of his parish. Some ministers take 
in the whole community in this way. We know 
of one minister at the head of a very large 
. city church who finds time to write notes of 
sympathy and help to sick and lonesome peo- 
ple in apartments and hotels and in cases of 
special stress, among people of all stations in 
_ life who need a word of encouragement. Pas- 
tors who do these things endear themselves to 
the people they serve. 
Weare reminded of those beautiful “Christian 
_ Fellowship” cards issued by Goodenough & 
- Woglom, New York. We use them in our cor- 
respondence. You just slip the card into your 
letter. Some ministers have their own devices 
_ for this kind of service. It pays large divi- 
‘dends in spiritual values to be thus thought- 
ful, helpful, and appreciative. 


et MYRICK WORKS MIRACLES AT MANGUM 
_. The above heading may at first seem strange 
in a methods department, but what Rev. C. E. 
Myrick of Mangum, Oklahoma, did to the 
First Baptist Church reads like a miracle ro- 
mance of church methods. We have the 
whole story before us with numerous photo- 
graphs and can testify to the great transforma- 
tion. The improvement was due very largely 
to the injecting of fresh courage and the adop- 
tion of modern business methods. 
i In “The Daily Oklahoman” published in Ok- 
- lahoma City, Sunday, October 2, 1921, there is 
a very interesting story of this church. The 
town of Mangum has a population of about 
} 4000. The First Baptist Church carried a 
mortgage of $25,000 for a dozen years more 
_ or less. Hach year the church had to pay 
ae $1850 in interest! The value of the property 
' was $100,000. The pastor of the church was 
poorly paid and often unable to collect his 
small stipend. People not only would not at- 
tend the church on account of the debt but 
members left in order to avoid personal re- 
sponsibility. Several times the church tried 
to give the property away debts and all but no 
one would accept it on the conditions! 


at 
“ 


A great many - 


et el br cals UF Sey 


‘Finally the church call 


WN ety kya Be ae ty UY bt mee 
ed its present pas- 


tor, Rev. C. E. Myrick, and he held a confer- 


ence with the church officials. The first re-- 
sult was the adoption of a slogan, “Pay the) 
debt and save the church.” This brought the 
people of the town face to face with the crisis. 
The slogan was used far and wide as publicity 
in the newspapers, in the pulpit, in the Sun- 
day School and on bill boards. 

The next move was to organize the discour- 
aged forces into a drive patterned after the 
“War time drives.” Teams of workers were 
gathered and trained and sent out to solicit 
funds. To each team a quota was assigned. 
The plan was that used in selling war saving 
stamps. This time the stamps were Church 
Savings Stamps. 


A book with places for ten stamps was giv- 
en each person who subscribed to help the 
church. Each one of these stamps represented 
one-tenth of the subscription, no matter what 
the amount. When the subscriber pasted a 
stamp in his book, it represented the tenth 
part of his subscription. When the book was 
filled, it was turned in to the church. No time 
limit was put on the payments, but it was 
noted that none of the books remained out at 
the end of a year and a half. 

Along with the drive for “Church Savings 
Stamps” came a new realization to the mem- 
bership and the city, of what the church 
meant to the life of the community. New mem- 
bers began coming into the church, and old 
ones who had dropped out, came back in large 
numbers. 

This drive turned the tide in favor of the 
church. Then there were 275 members and 
the attendance averaged 50. Now (after two 
years of modern methods and a _ hopeful 
spirit) there are 550 members with an at- 
tendance of 250. The church pays its pastor 
$3000 and carries in its budget an item of 
$300 for publicity. 

This church is doing a wonderful social 
work among the children and young people of 
the town. Play grounds are provided on the 
church property. Everybody agrees that the 
church is now an asset to the community in- 
stead of a liability. All sorts of community 
activities are being fostered by this church. 
The church has also built a home for the 
minister and everything is paid for. Do you 
not agree that this transformation has some 
mark of the romantic? The right spirit, prop- 
er methods and intelligent co-operation work 
wonders. eS 


PRINTED SERMONS 


Requests for addresses of ministers who 
print their sermons for distribution are con- 
stantly received. We are glad to furnish the 
following: 

Rev. James L. Gordon, D. D., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Rey. David J. Burrell, D. D., 5th Ave., and 
29th St., New York City. 

Rev. Albert W. Palmer, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

“The Brooklyn Daily Eagle” (Monday Ser- 
mon Edition) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ministers who print their sermons in pam- 
phlet form will do the fraternity a great serv- 
ice by sending their names and addresses to 
the editor of this department with samples 
of sermons and price of same. 
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In the city of Oakland, Calif., there is a 
church located directly in the midst of the 
down-town district entirely surrounded by 
business. This church seeks to minister to 
the needs of its district in every way possible. 


One of the plans is to have a “Popular 
Night” once a week at which time its educa- 
tional hall is open to the public with a popu- 
lar program. An announcement taken from a 
recent calendar indicates the nature of the 
evening: 

Tuesday: “Popular Night.” The Royal Ha- 
Waiian Family will give one of their fine en- 
tertainments; they will be remembered from 
the enjoyable evening of last spring. They 
have a delightful program—both vocal and in- 
strumental. Nine artists comprise the troupe. 
The program will commence at 8:00 p. m. 
All who live within walking distance of the 
church, are especially invited. 


This church also uses moving pictures in a 
similar way. There has been secured an en- 
dowment fund of $20,000 the interest of which 
is used to promote such programs for the 
community good. They do not always fur- 
nish programs free, but there is always a fund 
to fall back on in case of loss, ete. This 
church ran “The Stream of Life” for a whole 
week on the basis of a silver offering. As 
this cost $25.00 a day it was a risk. On Sun- 
day they made some profit, but ran behind 
during the week. They have tried out the 
Friday afternoon children’s programs and 
have found them entirely worth while. These 
are given free but during the program slides 
are used silently, but forcibly, advertising the 
Sunday School. The results are so satisfac- 
tory that they plan to continue such methods. 
For further information write to Rev. F. J. 
Van Horn, D. D., Oakland, Calif. (Enclose 
postage.) 


MORAL EDUCATION FILMS 


Something new under the sun in moving pic- 
tures comes from the F. S. Wythe Pictures 
Corporation, San Francisco. This company 
says in a letter to the editor: 

Our greatest concern is the thinking and 
acting of our boys and girls. Recognizing the 
great influence the motion picture has on 
conduct we have made a Film Text on “Moral 
Education” composed of seven Film Lessons 
titled as follows: Service, Obedience, Thrift, 
Mental and Physical Fitness, Self-Determina- 
tion, Social Betterment, Serving the Com- 
munity. 

These lessons were made for boys and girls. 
Each film lesson is a separate unit but is 
closely and logically connected with the other 
lessons making a seven weeks‘ course for 
your Sunday School classes. 

We are confident, if this film text is present- 
ed as suggested by the “Teachers’ Manual,” 
which accompanies the lessons that the con- 
duct of the boys and girls will be given ex- 
cellent direction. We have these lessons 
ready for your use on a rental or a sale basis 
and wili demonstrate them at your conven- 
jence. Write for a free copy of the Teachers’ 
Manual. Address the company at 111 Golden 
Gate Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


es sory ( ny gs ute 
- «POPULAR. NIGHT” IN THE CHURCH. 


THE A. 0. G. F. SOCIETY 


The following description of the society “A. 


O. G. F.” comes to us from the pastor of a 
Moravian church. It is the right kind of 
“secret society” for a church. It meets under 
lock and key. Read this letter and then start 
something like it in your own church: ‘+ 
Without any fuss or public announcement 
the first meeting of the A. O. G. F. will be held 


in the church parlor on Wednesday at 7:00 p.. 


m. Promptly at 7:15 the door will be locked 


that the meeting may not be disturbed in any 


manner, 


What is the A. O. G. F.? 


stituted by our Lord when he said, ‘Follow 


Me, and I will make you fishers of men.” It 


is nothing more and nothing less than the 
Ancient Order of Gospel Fishermen. The one 
aim at present will be Intercession for the 
Work Christ Has Called Us To Do Through the 
West Side Church and Sunday School. Dead 
saints will never catch live sinners. It takes 


life, spirit-filled saints to catch dead sinners— — 


dead in trespasses and sin. In the A. O. G. F. 
meetings which will be held every Wednesday 
before Prayer Meeting, we will throw out the 
Gospel line of Intercession. 


meetings. These meetings are solely for those 
who are vitally interested in the commission 
of our Master and desirous of being “fishers 
of men.” 
this “‘service of intercession” invite them to at- 
tend these meetings. Be sure to come “be- 
fore the door is shut.” 


TEACH MISSIONS WITH CHARTS 
The following chart is from the skilled hand 
of James D. Templeton, a layman. It is worth 
using. 
positor for 60 cents). 


. , ANIMISM eon: ALN EVANGELISTIC 
\Y 


e\Ble 


BUDDHISM EDUCATIONAL 
HINDUISM 

CONFUCIANISM 

TAOISM 


SHINTOISM SOCIAL 


MOHAMMEDANISM SommuNITS POLITICAL 
SeeTro 


LIVINGSTONE VERBECK LINCOLN 
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No public an- — 
nouncements will be made concerning these 


If you know of anyone interested in 


(You can secure this cut of The Ex- 


It is an order in- 


“The i aatne of. tho West ‘Side ‘Moravian 
Church, Green Bay, Wis., has been doing some 
original ‘advertising that is fresh and stimu- 
lating. It is in, the form of follow-up pub- 
licity. We select the following samples. Here 
is his first sermonette self-starter and it is a 
ood one: 

A Self-Starter 

your automobile may be all right and again 
may be all wrong. That all depends on the 
dition of your battery. When it is run 
{ own it is worse than useless—it is exasperat- 
. A eold engine, 25 miles from home, no 
lights, a rundown batery, all on account of 
neglect. Your soul is your main battery. It 
ay not have shown signs of neglect, but 
ome day when it is sadly needed it is very apt 
o fail you. The self-accusing finger will not 
elp matters then. Better bring your soul to 
the service station, ‘‘The Stone Church on the 
rner”’ at regular intervals. Take a little 
e to have it cared for now and it will be 
ready for any and all tests. Put a little water 
life into your soul battery not less than 
ce a week, oftener if possible. “I am the 
ife’” said Jesus.—Booster Brown. 


You see he signs the message 


”? 


“Booster 
Most everybody knows the reference 


Fifteen Regiments of Smiths 


were in the United States Overseas Army. We 
need the “Smiths,” Blacksmith, Tinsmiths, 
oppersmiths, Locksmiths, etc., to mend and 
ke things for our use and comfort. The 
me of our Church is not “Smith” but our 
usiness is to help to make and mend Hoods, 
ildhood, boyhood, girlhood, womanhood, man- 
If you know of any “Hoods” that need 
making or mending, bring them to “The Stone 
urch on the Corner” at least once every 
unday. We are waiting to be of service to 
ou and your friends.—Booster Brown. 


Stand Back! Give Him Air! 


ire the sharp and decisive orders as they try 

o revive the person who has just been rescued 
rom a watery grave. Immersed in the cold 
iver, a breathing space is the first need of 

a the one hovering between life and death. Those 
who have been immersed in the business and 
‘turmoil of the world for six days of the week 

‘a need a good breath of fresh air on Sunday. 
“The Stone Church on the Corner’ supplies 
this much needed fresh air from the hills and 
‘mountains of God’s beauty and power. Come 
to the services and take a deep and long breath 

is of God’s pure air. It will invigorate you for 
bi the work of the following week. Stand back! 
hi Give your soul some. fresh air!—Booster 


a Fldvs is one that strikes home because it ap- 

h peals to a common instinct. The analogy is 
hy good: 
i Invite Yourself to Dinner 

You take regular meals because you have a 
body that needs nourishment. You invite 
yourself to as many meals as you require to 
satisfy your needs. You go to Church regu- 
larly not because you have a soul—but because 
you are a soul, that needs nourishment. When 


-on the Bible. 


your Real ‘Self to di : 
Church on the Corner” we try to serve. nour: 
ishing meals for your Real Self. Invite your- 
self to be a regular diner there.—Booster 


Brown. én 


The last one of these “Starters” makes a 
good climax and puts the matter squarely up 
to parents. Why not have the oo at 
Church every Sunday? 


A Lone Delegate 


from your family may be all right at the con-. 
vention of your society. The church service, - 
however, is not a convention that entitles you 
to send only one delegate. The whole family 
is invited and are made most welcome. The 
most beautiful sight on a Sunday morn and 
eve, far more inspiring and satisfying than any 
country ride or scenery, is when father, moth- 
er, brother, sister and the whole family are 
seated together in the family pew. “The 
Stone Church on the Corner” has a very com- 
fortable pew and a welcome for you and your 
whole family. Do not be satisfied to send a 
lone delegate, bring the family—Booster 
Brown. : 


FEED MY SHEEP 


Every week we are made to realize the real 
hunger of the people for Bible knowledge. For 
many years we have preached about the Bible, 
and have distributed hundreds of good books 
But we feel that there is need 
for further teaching of the contents of the 
Bible. Partly to meet this need we began a 
series of seventeen popular lectures on “The 
Content and Value of the Bible” for prayer 
meeting night. (See reference in November, 
1921 Expositor, p. 179). We have discussed 
such subjects as “The Bible at a Single View,” 
“The Great Personalities,” “Religious Value of 
the Bible,” “The Psalms and Their Story,” 
etc. From the start these meetings have been 
well attended. The joyous part of it is that 
new people not previously connected with the 
church have come and they are taking notes 
and actually studying. 


Some of the church members have told us 
their personal difficulties with the Bible. They 
see the Christian Scientists reading their 
Bibles daily and with apparent eagerness while 
they, themselves, seem to have no definite, 
regular course of Bible reading! This condi- 
tion exists almost universally and it is time 
that the Protestant ministers took the matter 
in hand. 


There is a tendency today toward a generous 
interpretation of Bible truth in the interest of 
unity and interdenominationalism. This is en- 
couraging for the future, but in many cases 
our people’s minds are a jumble of ideas! If 
we believe in the approach to unity we should 
base our teaching on the Bible, and help our 
people to see clearly what the issues are. 
There are certain great truths on which we 
all agree. Let us teach those. If church mem- 
bers had always been instructed in the foun- 
dations of the faith there would never have 
been such a landslide into Christian Science as 
there has been! 
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Log Beach, California, has ‘an Anti-Tobaceo 

4 League at work. Recently there was a meet- 

ing of the league at the Business College. The 

subject discussed was, “Tobacco Addicts Who 
Smoke in Public Parades.” 


Not long ago a correspondent of a newspa- 
per warned his readers not to vote to support 
the 18th amendment to the constitution of the 
United States because if the country should 
really become dry then the next crusade would 
be against smoking and some other things! 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that if 
smokers continue to abuse their present smok- 
ing privileges by smoking in the street cars, 
busses, hotels, restaurants, and everywhere 
else in the presence of women and children 
and men who do not smoke, regardless of the 
rights and privileges of other citizens there is 
need to worry! How long the suffering public 
will stand for this unpleasant situation we do 
not pretend to know. The saloon men con- 
tinued to abuse their saloon privileges and 
brought disaster down upon their own heads. 
It is worth while for ministers to think about 
this. A word or two in public might be valu- 
able. 


APPROVAL OF VISITATION SUNDAY 


The following officiai endorsement of Visita- 
tion Sunday comes from the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Communion of Pennsylvania: 

“So impressive were the benefits resuiting 
from the First and Second Annual Visitation 

of the Churches, in the Ministerium, that at its 

recent meeting the Synod unanimously resolved 
to gain a still richer harvest by conducting an- 
other such canvass.” 

The letterhead used carries the following il- 
luminating sentences: 


“Third Annual Visitation of the Churches 
‘To Make the Light Shine Brighter’ 
In the Family—in the Congregation—in 
the World” 


We suggest that this slogan be used in your 


next friendly Every Member Canvass. 


THOUGHTFUL TOPICS 


Rev. H. K. Booth, Long Beach, Calif. 
The Discipline of Life. 

The Eternal Conflict. 

The Supremacy of Character. 

The Gospel of the Kingdom. 
The Compassion of Jesus. 
The Bread of Life. 

The Stewardship of Life. 
The Last Commandment. 
The Soul’s Armageddon. 


REACHING YOUNG MEN WITH A 
BIBLE CLASS 


The following well worded invitation to a 
Church Bible class for young men is a splen- 
did example of effective advertising: 

“Say Young Man, if you knew 

oe THAT 

f Every Other Thursday Evening 
A Live Bunch of Young Men 


me ybise hone Vouk nee! 

Meet Together, ; 
For a good supper, just “two bits” the price 
For a real Bible Study, Dr. Beaven, - leading 
For some real discussions of real subjects é 
And a rousing good play-time in the 


~BIG GYMNASIUM— 


AND THAT 
ay’ 
O 
U 
are Personally and Cordially invited 
to be with us 
OF COURSE 
YOU WOULD COME 


Such is the case, the G. T. O. M.’s Invite You. 


TAKING CARE OF NEW MEMBERS __ 


Very often we shake hands with our new 
members and wish them well. We should do 
more than this. Rev. Wm. K. Towner, past 
of the First Baptist Church of San Jose, has 
just received a large number of new members 
and on the church calendar he printed the fol. 
lowing “Word of Welcome to Our New Mem 
bers.” It is chee advice. : 


Christ Jesus our Lord: We welcome you inl w. 3 : 
Holy Name. to the fellowship, worship a d x 
service of this church of His love. 3 Bos iy: 


Accept a few words of practical ingteuctid 
from the “word of his power.” 


1. “Search the Scriptures.” “Which are 
able to make you wise unto salvation.” “Stu 
to show thyself approved unto God, a workmal 
that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly divid- 
ing the word of God.” “And take the sword o 
the Spirit which is the word of God.” “Tha 
ye may be thoroughly furnished unto all good 
work.” 


2. “Continuing steadfastly in prayer, watch-- « 
ing therein with thanksgiving, withal praying 
for us also that God may open unto us a doo 
for the word to speak the mystery of Christ.’ 
“Rejoice always, pray without ceasing; in 
everything give thanks; for this is the will 
of God concerning you.” “In nothing be anx-— 

ious, but in everything by prayer and suppli-. 
cation with thanksgiving let your requests be © 
made known unto God.” “And the peace of | 
God that passeth all understanding shall guard — 
your hearts, and your thoughts in Christ 
Jesus.” 


3. “Now concerning the collection.” ‘Upon 
the first day of the week let each one of you © 
lay by him in store as he may prosper.” “For — 
ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus, that 
though he was rich, yet for your sakes he be- 
came poor that ye through his poverty might 
be made rich.” “Give and it shall be given unto 
you; good measure, pressed down, shaken to- 
gether, running over shall they bring into your 
bosom. For with what measure ye mete it 
shall be measured you again.” “Bring ye the 
whole tithe into the store house, and prove me 
now herewith, saith Jehovah of hosts, if I will 
not pour you out a blessing that there shall 
not be room enough to receive it.” 
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ss WINTER IS HERE, TRY WINTERS AND 
OTHER BULLETIN BOARDS 

-. We have recently seen a printed list of gifts 
made to a church by various members. It con- 
sisted of almost everything, including a. com- 
. munion set, windows, Bible, chairs, pews, etc. 
It is a fine thing to cultivate in church people 
a love and devotion to the church. This leads 
to a desire to beautify the church. 


It is a rather incongruous thing to see a 
cheap bulletin board leaning up against a 
beautiful church building when it is possible to 
secure a beautiful board made especially to 
match the church architecture. Winters Spe- 
an cialty Co., Davenport, Iowa, W. L. Clarke Co., 
540 Pearl St., N. Y., W. H. Dietz, 20 E. Ran- 
Sa -dolph St., Chicago, and concerns like them, can 
_. furnish at reasonable prices just the board you 
need. Send for catalogues. Show this cata- 
logue to some generous member who may be 
induced to buy a board and give it to the 
church. 


A PASTOR’S NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE 


Rey. Frank Dyer, of Tacoma, Wash., always 
shows good taste in his printed messages. 

- Here is one that may prove suggestive to some 
of our readers. The printing is attractive in 
red and black, but we are most of all interested 
in commending the wording of the message: 
: A Happy New Year to You, My Friend 


: This is my cheer as the years come and go, 
; am grow more sure that I belong to God and to 
the whole family of man. In this certainty I 
am perfectly at home in the world and in the 
universe, and life is abundantly worth living. 
_ How long I may dwell here I need not know, 
but when I go I am confident it will be to join 
_ those whose memory I cherish who now are in 
} _ God’s gentle care. Meanwhile to follow Him, 
- who was likest God that human eyes have ever 
seen and to put something of his love into all 

I do, is my task. That this faith, simple yet 
_ sufficient, may shed its radiant light upon your 
_ pathway every day, is my New Year’s wish 
me for, you. 


a | CUTTER GUIDE FOR COMMUNION BREAD 


We wish to call your attention to a device 
for the perfect cutting of communion bread 
into little squares. The bread when cut has 
_ the appearance of a perfect solid loaf. When 
the minister “breaks the bread” he simple 
pulls the loaf apart and the little cubes fall 
upon the plate. The cutting guides are made in 
two sizes. No. 1 costs $5.00, No. 2 costs $6.00. 
‘Such a device saves time and enhances the 
_ | orderliness of the service. Send for an illus- 
trated catalogue to Wallace H, Camp, 43 Hast 
Main St., Waterbury, Conn. 


USE “THE STREAM OF LIFE” OFTEN 


_. The following comment is taken from the 
bulletin of the First Baptist Church, James- 
town, N. Y. , 


“Next Sunday evening we have secured the 
return of the picture which so charmed our 
people, “The Stream of Life.” This is, without 
question, the greatest religious picture which 
has been produced to date. All who saw the 


‘all means try it. 


eo x 7 eat Site, 2 , a” oe 


picture in its first appearance here will want 
to see it again. It is highly important that 
persons who desire the best seats should come 
early. The church is always open at six 
o’clock. Our committee has succeeded in se-. 
curing direct current which was installed last 
week and which will insure a much clearer 
picture hereafter.” 


We used “The Stream of Life’ here at San 
Jose in our Thursday evening community pro- 
gram with great success. The church was 
crowded and scores turned away. We returned 
it because of its wonderful power to grip and 
hold the people. If you have never used it by 
You can secure it through 
your distributor. 


A GREAT CHURCH PLANT 


We suggest that all who are interested in 
studying great church plants or are con- 
templating building large church structures 
write to Rev. M. E. Dodd, D. D., pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Shreveport, La. The 
church calendar carries a picture of the great 
buildings now in process of erection. Enclose 
a two cent stamp for reply. 


TRY THE TOURISCOPE 


The Underwood & Underwood Company of 
New York City (417 Fifth Ave.) is perfecting 
the greatest stereopticon invention ever made. 
It is the putting of first class lantern slides on 
films. One hundred slides or more on one 
continuous film, non-inflammable, weigh only 
three ounces! There is an attachment for the 
ordinary stereopticon which means the open- 
ing of a new world of subjects and service. 
These film pictures are sent by mail anywhere. 
If you have never looked into this new ar- 
rangement you would find it greatly to your 
advantage to write to the company for cata- 
logue. 


GO TO CHURCH SUNDAY SUGGESTION 

Rev. N. A. Darling of Camden, N. J., sends 
out a little card inviting people to come to 
church on “Go to Church Sunday” and on the 
card says, “Am glad to be your pastor. Meet 
me at the First M. E. Church, Sunday at 10:30 
a. m.” (stating the date). This provides the 
personal touch. 


Easter Printing 


Just tell us that you are interested 
and we will send you free samples. 
We print the single and duplex en- 
velopes and all sorts of specialties 
for use in church work. 


The Woolverton Printing Co. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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NUMBERS 
Quails and Cubits 200 


Num. 11:31. Dr. H. L. Hastings of Boston, 
said a man once came to him and told him 
that the Bible was not true, for there was that 
story which Moses told about the quails. 
Israel lusted after flesh, and the Lord sent 
them quails to eat, and they fell by the camp 

a day’s journey on each side, or over a ter- 
ritory forty miles across, and they were two 
cubits deep on the ground, and the Israelites 
ate them for a full month. 


He then made an estimate of the numbe: of 
bushels of quails that were piled up over the 
country, and showed that when they were di- 
vided among the people, each one would have 
2,888,643 bushels of quails, which they were 
to eat during the month; giving each poor 
Israelite 69,620 bushels of quails to eat at each 
meal for thirty days, and therefore the Bible 
was not true! 

Mr. Hastings turned over to the eleventh 
chapter of Numbers and there read that in- 
stead of the birds being packed like cord-wood 
on the ground, three feet deep, the account 
says that the Lord brought the quails from 
the sea, and let them fall by the camp, as it 
were, ‘two cubits high,’ or about three feet 
high upon, or above the face of the earth. 
That is, instead of flying overhead and out of 
reach, they were brought in about three feet 
high, where any one could take as many of 
them as he chose. 

The Hebrew word rendered upon, signifies 
above or over, as well as upon; and it is ap- 
plied to the flight of birds, “fowl that may fly 
above the earth” (Gen. 1:20); a wind to pass 
over the earth” (Gen. 8:1). 

In the American Standard Revision this 
word is translated “above.” 

But this sceptical friend had got the birds 
packed solid, three feet deep, over a territory 
forty miles across. As if I should say that a 
flock of wild geese flew as high as a church 
spire, and some one should insist that they 
were packed solid from the ground up, a hun- 
dred feet high! ' 


DEUTERONOMY 
The Forgotten Sheaf 201 
Deut. 24:19. “There!” said Farmer Brand, 
testily; “I said those folks at the Corners 
might have what corn they could pick up after 
I left the field, but I forgot a shock in the 
fence corner. It’s more than I meant they 
should have, and I b’lieve I’ll just go back now 
and get it.” 
“No, no, neighbor, I guess I wouldn't,” said 
good Father Bailey, with the freedom of old 
friendship. “Those folks are as poor as pov- 
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ery, and strangers, too. Remember what the — a 
Lord says about the forgotten sheaf, and don’t 
grudge this one to those who need it more than eh 
you do.” ae 

“What about the forgotten sheaf?” asked the 
farmer, to gain time. 

“It’s in the twenty-fourth chapter of Deuter- — 
onomy. I had it brought home to me once. It 
reads: ‘When thou reapest thy harvest ...and 
hast forgot a sheaf... thou shalt not go again 
to fetch *+; it shall be for the sojourner, for 
the fatherless, and for the widow; that Jeho- 
vah thy God may bless thee.’ It’s poor busi- Ui 
ness, neighbor, going back after something 
which may help another. If you hadn’t remem- i 
bered this shock of corn, you wouldn’t have 
felt any poorer for lack of it. God bestows © 
the harvests, and means to have them shared. 
He remembers what we forget, mind you, and 
looks after things. I make ‘no doubt he hag 
his eye on that forgotten corn, and I wouldn't 
snatch it back, if I were you, especially seeing 
that you told the strangers they might have 
what was left. Do good by forgetting.” i hae 

“So I will,” said the farmer, thon clay 
turning home. —The Wellspring. 


The First Fruits 202 6 

Deut. 26:1-11. The father of little Selma 
read to her the old Jewish law about giving 
first fruits to God. She had a strawberry bed 
in her garden, and when the first berries were 
ripe her sister said: “Oh, that’s so nice! Now  ~ 
you will have those sweet berries to eat!” on 

“Ob, no!” Selma replied, ‘I don’t eat the. 
first fruits; I shall give them to God.’ 

“How can you give them to God?” her sister 
asked. 

“There is poor old Mrs. Nordon, who is so ~ 
sick and poor, and never had anything nice. 
I shall carry them to her. Jesus says, ‘“Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least. 
of these, ye have done it unto me.’ That is 
the way I want to give him my first straw- 
berries.”—“The Presbyterian.” 


“Sheeny” 208 


Deut. 28:37. W. H. Griffith Thomas writes in 
The Expository Times: Why is a Jew called 
by this opprobrious name? The lexicons and 
dictionaries offer no explanation that seems 
reasonable. Derivations from the German 
schinder, usurer, and the French chien, dog, are 
not satisfying. A Jewish authority tells me 
that many favor a derivation from ‘Shem,’ 
though the change from ‘m’ to ‘n’ is difficult. 
A recent writer suggests that the word is the 
almost literal equivalent to the Hebrew, 
Sheninah, translated ‘by-word’ in Deut. 28:37, 
and two of the other three passages where the 
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word: oceurs, 1 Kings. 9: re 2 ; Chron, Vi 20; ek 
In the latter passage the word is ren- 
dered taunt. This is decidedly tempting. I 
wonder whether there is anything in it. I un- 
erstand that it was favored by Ezekiel Margo- 


among Jewish scholars. This last point is not 
urprising, though, obviously, it does not ren- 
der the suggestion untrue. 


fae vehi . The Eagle and the Eaglet 204 
Deut. 82: 11. A mother eagle had tried in 
ain to tempt her little one to leave the nest 
- on a high cliff. With food in her talons she 
came to the edge of the nest, hovered over it a 
moment, so as to give the hungry eaglet a 
ight and smell of food, then went slowly 
own to the valley, taking her food with her, 
and telling the little one to come and he 
uld have it. He called after her loudly and 
read his wings a dozen times to follow. But 
plunge was too awful; he was afraid and 
led back into the nest. 
n a littte while she came back again, this 
e without food, and hovered ovcr the nest, 
ing every way to induce the little one to 
eave-it. She succeeded at last, when with a 
esperate effort he sprang upward and flapped 
‘to the ledge above. 


men, after surveying the world Sek A he 


ny of the nest, looking down at the plunge 
There was a sharp 


Fy) Dots had swooped, striking the nest at his feet, 
ending his support of twigs and himself with 
hem out into the air together. 


He was afloat now, in spite of himself, and 
apped lustily for life. Over him, under him, 
eside him hovered the mother on _ tireless 
ings, calling softly that she was there. But 
the awful fear of the depths was upon the 
le one; his flapping grew more wild; he 
fell faster and faster. Suddenly he lost his 
alance and tipped head downward in the air 
to be dashed to pieces. 
Then like a flash the old mother eagle shot 
under him; his despairing feet touched her 
road shoulders, between her wings. He 
righted himseif, rested an instant, found his 
ead; then she dropped like a shot from under 
im, leaving him to come down on his own 
ings. And when I found them again with my 
glass the eaglet was in the top of a great pine, 
~ and the mother was feeding him. 
And then it flashed upon me just what the 
wise old prophet meant when he wrote long 
ago, in a distant land, 
“As the eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth 
over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, 
taketh them, beareth them on her wings—so 
a the Lord alone did lead him.’—William J. 
a) Long: 


Their Rock is Not as Our Rock 205 


Deut. 32:31. The Indian Witness, of Cal- 
cutta, quotes the following from a native pa- 
_ per: 


“The sad truth need not be concealed that, 


_ thoug , on thi 
‘India ‘should rejoice, ‘there is no joy in their 
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hearts. The annual decrease in the numb ne 
of the images of the goddess Durga during the 
last three or four decades, almost in a thd \ 
progression, amply testifies to this deplorable | 
fact. Thirty or forty years ago there was 
scarcely a Hindu village in Bengal which had 
not had its Durga Puja and the gladsome cele- 
brations connected with it. There is now 
scarcely a village, unless it is a big one, where 
the joyous sound of the drum, in honor of the 
ten-handed goddess, is heard. The same re- 
mark applies with equal force to the city of 
Calcutta, where the number of the images of 
the goddess is getting less and less every year; 
and the time, it is feared, is not distant when 
even a dozen images may not be forthcoming. ’» 


The same paper declares that “there is no 
doubt it would have been an act of supreme 
wisdom on the part of the ruling race if they 
could base British: rule in India on the pre- 
cepts of Jesus Christ.” What a comment on 
the words of the writer of Deuteronomy: ‘For 
their rock is not as our Rock, even our enemies 


_themselves being judges.” 


The Everlasting Arms 206 


Deut. 33:27. Sometimes human friendships 
and help and tenderness interpret the divine. 
A young girl in Boston who was very ill and 
knew that she must die, was visited by Phillips 
Brooks. In the course of his visit he noticed 
how uncomfortable she looked as she lay 
propped up in bed. The mother was not strong 
enough to lift her and arrange the sagging pil- 
lows and smooth the wrinkled sheet. “Let me 
lift you,” he suggested, and holding her clear 
of the bed, he made it easy for the mother to 
make all smooth and fresh and comfortable, so 
that when he laid her gently down she fell 
asleep. After that he sent a nurse who cared 
for her kindly till she died. A week later, at 
the funeral, both the nurse and the mother 
told him how every day she had spoken of 
the comfort and peace his visit had brought 
to her. “To be lifted up by some one so strong 
that it seemed no strain,’ she kept saying, 
“and to be laid back so gently!” And when 
the nurse read to her: “The eternal God is 
thy refuge, and underneath are the everlasting 
arms,” she smiled, for she understood. 


JOSHUA 


The Waters of the Jordan Cut Off 207 
’ Josh. 3:18. A bridge was being thrown over 
the Jordan, by command of the Sultan and ac- 
cording to his plan. When everything was 
complete and the workmen had left, one of the 
pillars of the bridge became insecure. The 
Sultan ordered its repair. The height of the 
river and the force of the current made suc- 
cess almost impossible. But in the night pre- 
ceding December 6, 1268, the waters of the 
Jordan were completely cut off, so that there 
was not a single drop left in the bed of the 
river. The opportunity was seized, the bridge 
repaired, and what seemed impossible was com- 
pleted. Men on horseback were sent to dis- 
cover the cause of the phenomenon, and they 
found that a lofty bank had fallen into the bed 


¥ 


flow of the river was thus intercepted from 
the middle of the night to the fourth hour of 


the day. Afterwards the water carried away 
_ the obstruction and the river resumed 
usual course, but the bridge remained firm. 
‘Thus we see how God might use natural causes 


its 


for great supernatural results—Dr. R. F. 
Horton. 
JUDGES 
Watching and Drinking 208 


Judges 7:5. Gideon’s army of ten thousand 
men come under a Syrian sun toward a brook 
and a pool in the valley, while somewhere on 
the hill slopes to the north are the invading 
Midianites. 


A traveler wrote in The Standard of his 
visit to “Gideon’s fountain” and thus: recon- 


structed the ancient scene: 


Right over there was the enemy, but here 
was water, and water they must have. In 
they all rushed and drank, drank, drank. Ten 
thousand men lined the pool and strung all 
along the bank of the little brook and waded 
into it. With 9,700 of them the enemy was 
forgotten. They knelt down and plunged their 
hot faces into the cool water. But three hun- 
dred dropped on one knee, and reached down 
one hand and with a quick motion threw the 
water into their mouths and lapped it “as a 
dog lappeth.” How it was done the civilized 
drinker from giass goblets cannot understand. 
But they did it. I have seen an Arab attend- 
ant stop beside a wayside pool, half kneel, and 
while he kept his eyes on me would keep his 
hand in rapid motion, throwing literally a 
stream of water into his mouth, catching it 
with his tongue. So the scattered 300 whirled 
the water into their mouths while _ they 
watched the enemy yonder. They were brave, 
but took no chances of surprise as they drank. 
All had faith in God, but these knew the differ- 
ence between faith and presumption. The 
great majority, off their guard, thought only of 
drink. The few watched as well as drank. 
The few became the immortals. 


A Modern Shibboleth 209 


Judges 12:5, 6. After Jephthah and his men 
of Gilead had dispersed the invading Ephraim- 
ites, they took possession of the fords of the 
Jordan. Of every traveler who would cross 
the river, they demanded that he say, “Shib- 
poleth.” Now no Ephraimite tongue could 
frame correctly the sound of “sh” and when 
the traveler said, ‘“Sibboleth’ he was slain. 
History repeats itself. A few years ago the 
Chinese rebelled against their lords, the Man- 
echus. The following was clipped from the 
daily Cleveland Plain Dealer at that time: 


“In their massacre of the Manchus at Han- 
kow the Chinese rebels imitated an identifica- 
tion system for their enemies like that used 
centuries ago by Jephthah of the unfortunate 
vow, who was captain of the hosts of Gilead. 
When a Manchu suspect was taken at Hankow 
he was ordered to count, and the crucial test 


. hae his pronunciation of the ‘cumeral 


ing. - which in Chinese is liushiliu. 
mbankment in the rcceren: ‘of pe ‘Ghor. The © 


“If he gave the 
word the Manchu aor aur oe came his head. — 


Haye 
| } j 


RUTH —Z a 
Fidelity 2] 
Ruth 1:16. Richard Brereton had been a 
traveler for many years, but at last there ca 
a great longing to return home from the os 
terior of Africa, where he had grown rich 
ivory and skins, and, in the language of h 
native bearers, he “turned his face to the 
Great, Great Sea.” Days passed, and eve: 
day his bearers covered miles. We aa 
great sea—the only thing that stood between 
Richard Brereton and old England. At t 
sight he threw up his cap for joy. His 
stood around and watched. Presently, h 
bearer Ngasi said with trembling lips: “I 
well that the Master is glad to leave his bo 
Is there no hurt in his heart that when he will 
be on that side of the great sea we shall be on 
this?” CV ENG 
At Zanzibar he took passage, and there 
missed his men. He gave them many p 
ents, and made them rich enough to buy mu 
oxen. All of them wept! But they went back, 
and it was the last he saw of them. Al a) 
Negasi. 


“Why will not Master take Ngasi with hi 
he asked. “Boy make good servant. No one — 
better. Master knows.” ee a 


“Yes, I know,” said Richard Brereton. “ 3 


Ngasi would have to cross the seas, and, 

would make Ngasi sick.” aa 
“Sick men can get better. Master knows,” 

answered his servant. me 


ie 


“You would find no welcome.” 


“Tf Master would say good morning, it a 
begin my work. If he said good night, it would 
give me sleep. What would others matter 

“You would leave your tribe, your country.’ 

“Is not a man’s tribe where his heart is’ 
Ngasi’s heart will be in the great white lanc 
over the seas, even if his feet be in Africa.” 


“You must leave your gods behind.” 

“It must be a good God that can make met 
like Master. Master’s God good enough for 
me.” 

“You will die there!” said his master. 


“Ngasi will not live here long. It will be 
lonely without Master.” And he shivered. — 


“The others have gone. They will forget. 
Go and forget also!” 


“Ngasi is not as the others. He has don 
his forgetting. He has forgotten his home. pi 
has forgotten his people. He is to them as 
stranger. His one friend is Master. O Master 
take Ngasi!” And he fell at his feet sobbing. 


“You shall come,’ Richard Brereton said 
“Say after me: ‘Where thou goest I will go. 
Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God. Where thou diest I will die, and there — 
will I be buried.’ ” And slowly in African way 
Ngasi chanted it, and followed his master in — 
future even as Ruth followed Naomi.—s. S. 
Chronicle. 
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“Hlustrations fron Recent Literatuce. 
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he Light That Guides Aright 211 
John 8:12 


It is Jesus Christ, and not merely conscience; 
for as Watkinson says: Conscience has long 
‘been reverenced, and consulted with confi- 
dence as an authoritative guide of life; most 
moralists have regarded it as in some sense a 
divine oracle whose judgments were dogmatic 
and obligatory . .. But here again a crucial 
change has taken place in the estimate of the 
moral sense by many modern thinkers. Nietz- 
‘sche writes the opinion of the evolutionist: 
“The prick of conscience is as foolish as the 
‘bite of a dog on a stone. Conscience is not 
the voice of God, but of other men in the 
heart of man.” He thinks that the moral fac- 
ulty is not a golden heaven-lit lamp whose 
- guiding ray may be implicitly followed, but a 
greasy, smoky, battered old lantern, a relic of 

antiquity to be used with suspicion ... The 
golden candlestick of the Jewish temple is said 
iis 10 be buried in the mud of the Tiber, and con- 


to put out another standard light, strip con- 

science of its divinity, and extinguish what has 

ie "i Eben honored as “the candle of the Lord” . 

_ The supreme Teacher of the ages opens his 
ps, and the obstinate problems are set in a 

confident and rejoicing light, by his Kingdom 

of God within you. 


The Law of the Spirit of Life 212 


) Rom. 8:1-2 


re SA A recent volume tells us that when Herbert 
he Spencer went to live in a new house, and it 
- eame to a choice of flowers that would har- 
monize with the background, he insisted upon 
i having artificial flowers in his vases, as they 
‘ would require no replenishing. He considered 

that they were so well made that the visitor 
would think them real, and admire them ac- 
cordingly, although bees and butterflies would 
hardly be expected to be similarly deceived. 
Bee friends remonstrated, “That no one would 

_ dream that Herbert Spencer would have any- 
_ thing artificial about him.” The friends were 
Ve wrong; the choice was characteristic of his 
- whole philosophy, as it is of the entire school 
_ of secular moralists he represented. His moral 
system was rootless; it struck no fibres deep 
into the secret and profound depths of the 
y) soul, exactly where man really begins to live; 
- like his Parisian beauties, it required no re- 
i plenishing, whilst spiritual excellence must be 
renewed day by day; and it was so artistically 

wrought out that, like the elegant posy in the 
vase, it might readily be accepted as real, and 
admired accordingly. Yet after all, the waxen 
flowers were only a superficial artifice, lack- 
ing truth, beauty, and fragrance; and so far 
were significant of the philosophy otf their 
clever admirer. 


213 
satisfy thy soul in dry 


Flourishing in a Bad Environment 
“The Lord shall... 


places.” Isa. 58:11. 
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Very wonderful is the adaptation of daneet 
plants in their extremely difficult conditions. 
In the deserts, as of Arabia and Africa, all the 
vegetation that exists has to maintain itself 
for some nine months in the year without a 
drop of rain. Many plants are, however, pro- 
vided with means of storing water within their 
tissues; others have salt-secreting glands 
which absorb the heavy dews of summer, and 
convey the moisture to the interior of the 
plant. When we look with the microscope into 
the structure of the tissue of desert plants, we 
find innumerable features which prove that 
they are as much cared for under the condi- 
tions in which they live as the finest palm- 
tree or oak in more favored places. The 
humblest moss and the scrubbiest desert plant 
show marvellous structures in perfect adapta- 
tion to their respective wants, and are fitted 
to survive in their acrid homes. 


Life on Spiritual Heights 214 
Eph. 1:3, 4 

The Alpine garden does not contain any 
noxious growth. The higher we climb towards 
the sky, the sweeter and purer are the flow- 
ers. Is it a coincidence that the lower we de- 
scend towards the plain, the more frequent be- 
come the noxious growths, the stinging, blister- 
ing, foul-smelling, and thorny plants; and the 
higher we go to the clouds, the more virtue 
and beauty and fragrance do we discover? No 
evil shall exist above the snow line; there 
purity reigns. The Alpine garden is the 
figure of the realm to which we are called, the 
picture of where we ought to be, of what we 
ought to be. On the lower slopes of life are 
noxious things . . . higher is the line which 
marks the abode of absolute beauty. 


Training the Conscience 215. 


Acts 24:16 

The training of the conscience becomes a 
primal duty. . . . It is wonderful to what per- 
fection the eye can be educated. Herschel 
thought that the workers on the mosaics of 
the Vatican could distinguish at least thirty 
thousand different shades of color. It is 
equally surprising to what perfection the ear 
may be trained. Weber said that musicians 
can distinguish notes separated in the scale of 
sound by only one-sixtieth part of a musical 
tone. To what perfection then, may not the 
conscience be raised!—The foregoing illustra- 
tions are taken from The Shepherd of the Sea, 
by Watkinson, Revell, New York. 


Sacrifice, the Key-Note of Civilization 216 
Gal. 2:20 

Every Australian has reverently raised his 
hat at some time or other to McCubbin’s great 
picture, “The Pioneer.” It holds a place of 
honor in the Melbourne Art Gallery, and 
copies of it have found their way into every 
home in the Commonwealth. I speak of it as 
a picture; but it is really three pictures in 
one frame. The first of the set represents the 


stands 


There 
The horses are turned out to forage 
for food among the scrub. The man himself 
is making a fire under a giant blue-gum. And, 
in the very foreground, sits the sad young 
wife, her chin resting heavily upon her. hand, 


pioneer on pilgrimage. 
wagon. 


and her elbow supported by her knee. Her 
dark eyes are eloquent with unspeakable 
wistfulmess, and her countenance is clouded 
with something very like regret. Her face is 
turned from her husband lest he should read 
the secret of her sorrow, and see that her 
heart is breaking. She is overwhelmed by the 
vastness and loneliness of these great 
Australian solitudes; and her soul, like a hom- 
ing bird, has flown back to those sweet English 
fields and fond familiar faces that seem such 
an eternity away across the wilds and the 
waters. The pioneer’s wife! 


The center picture, the largest of the trio, 
shows us the freshly built home in the depths 
of the bush. The little house can just be seen 
through a rift in the forest. In the foreground 
is the pioneer. His axe is beside him, and the 
chips are all about. Before him stands his 
wife, with a little child in her arms. The soft 
baby-arm lies caressingly about her shoulders. 


In the third picture we can see through the 


trees a town in the distance. In the imme- 
diate foreground is the pioneer. He alone fig- 
ures in all three pictures. He is kneeling this 


time beside a rude wooden cross. It marks 
the spot among the trees where he sadly laid 
her to rest. The pioneer! It is by such sacri- 
fices that these broad Australian lands of ours 
have been consecrated. Yes; there is 
a world of pathos and significance in that soli- 
- tary grave in the lonely bush. And he who 
can catch that mystical meaning has read one 
of life’s deepest and profoundest secrets. He 
is not very far from the Kingdom of God. 

The meaning is SACRIFICE! “God so loved 
the world that He gave his only-begotten Son.” 
—From Mountains in the Mist, by Boreham. 
The Abingdon Press, N. Y. 


The Candle of the Lord 217 


Prov. 20:27 


“Radiant Vigor” is the most potent force of 
human dynamics. It is at the heart of all real 
teaching. . . . Real teaching is from the 
living, through the living, and to the living. 

. . The radiantly vigorous personality is, 
after all, the outgrowth of a great soul. - 
Among the great preachers of the last century, 
like a mountain in the clear, cold air of morn- 
ing, towers the radiant figure of Phillips 
Brooks. A Japanese student at Harvard, after 
hearing him one Sunday morning in Trinity 
Church, wrote: “Phillips Brooks! What strug- 
gling souls does he support and strengthen! 
What a depth under his surplice! What a 
broadness behind his prayer book! After a 
draught of his elixir a wayfarer marches on for 
a week or two with songs upon his lips, the 
rough earth with all its mountains and valleys 
levelled before him.” 

Developing a Personality 218 
Phil. 3:14 

It is said that at a certain stage in the in- 

itiation of a Buddhist priest, the postulant 


the 


reaches a certain door and before he can pro- 
ceed farther, he is asked the question, “Art 
thou a man?” “Art thou human?” is not an 
inappropriate interrogation with which to greet 


-a young man standing at the portals of those 


professions which have to do not with things ~— 
but with people. In the long run, suc- 
cess or failure depends upon what we make 
of ourselves. The elusive factor called per- | 
sonality is the most potent force beneath the 
shining stars. Man is his own ancestor. Ed- 
win M. Stanton is quoted as saying: “Every — 
man: over fifty is responsible for his face.” 
More than this, we are the molders of our char- 
acters, the makers of our personalities. Arn- — 
old of Rugby was greater than anything he did. © 
Andrew Carnegie was more than his millions. 
Roosevelt the man looms larger than Roose- 
velt the statesman. Thomas Carlyle as a 
Scotch farmer would have been a man of mark — 

in his little world.. There can easily be too — 
many bloodless automatons of efficiency or de- — 
personalized bundles of erudition, but never ~ 
too many red-blooded, true-hearted, life-loving 
friends and helpers of mankind. 


The Degeneration of a Soul 
Jude 12, 13 


The degeneration of a soul is the most grip- 
ping and the most heart-rending of human 
tragedies. Spiritual disaster comes not in an 
hour. In the West Indies there is an insect 
which eats out the heart of a pillar while itis — 
to all appearances sound. Tampering with 
one’s loyalty to truth has a subtle but certain 
disintegrating influence upon the character and ~ 
personality. The prodigal who makes ~ 
himself believe that the licentious life of the | 
far country is manly and honorable, journeys 
farther and farther from the lights of home. 


Oscar Wilde, a man from whose life others 
walked backwards with averted gaze, once 
said: “I remember when I was at Oxford, 
saying to one of my friends, as we were stroll- 
ing around Magdalen’s narrow, bird-haunted — 
walks one morning in the year before I took 
my degree, that I wanted to eat of the fruit 
of all the trees in the garden of the world, 
and, that I was going out into the world with 
that passion in my soul.” Wilde tried to jus- 
tify his sin by giving expression to a noxious, 
mephitic philosophy of life. But sin is sin, 
and cannot be purified by paragraphs of vapid, 
high-sounding words. (Wilde was one of the © 
“wandering stars,” “clouds without rain,” of 
which the text speaks.). 


Contrast the opposite type of men. Cut in 
the stone above the chancel of the chapel of 
one of the historic American preparatory — 
schools, in the words of the heroic Apostle to ~ 
the Gentiles is the motto of the institution: | 
“Whatsoever things are true.” A life phil- 
osophy built around these words will always 
ring true. Emerson said, “The world is up- 
held by the veracity of good men; they make 
the earth wholesome.” A nameless in- 
dividual in trying to justify certain question- 
able practices to Samuel Johnson said, “A 
man must live.” “I don’t see the necessity,” 
blurted out the sturdy old philosopher. 


—From John Ruskin, Preacher, by L. H. 
Chrisman. Abingdon Press, N. Y. 
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ae Nea a ve ne ee 

ceil | PHL 12.28 rut ek 
‘There is a beautiful legend which tells of a 
int of Ae. Uoovis time, who dreamed that 


5 his. soul, for he came in the dark garb 
\ in his hand the scythe was held, 
hd beneath the cowl a skeleton grinned. But, 
e looked longer, behold! the dark habil- 


An Insincere Prayer 221 


Isa. 34: Aeeel him, 452 ibake, LEsn3, 


Many prayers are not earnest. If they were 
ere would be more answers. Many prayers 
2 uttered. only under pressure; where God’s 
great _ love is scouted under normal condi- 
and considered merely because some 
, calamity threatens. The notorious mur- 
, Wanderer, who was hanged in Chicago 
ptember, murmured as he walked to the 
-chamber, “God have mercy on my soul.” 
he hours preceding his death were spent 
aying cards instead of those heart-search- 
that would have indicated some sense of 
eed of God’s forgiveness. His last words 
those of a senseless, popular song, ‘“‘Old 
why don’t you answer me—” 

d yet there are multitudes who do not 
aS murderers on the gallows whose pray- 
are just as insincere as those of Carl Wan- 
and their last days as senseless. 


Christian Science Spite Fence 222 


| Matt. f16.7 ph. 529... Jude )12) 


S ome one has said that character is what 
U are when you are not talking for publi- 
on. It is also activities that are carried 
on. when you do not have the gullible public in 
ind. Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson, of New York, 
rmerly first reader in the First Church of 
ist, Scientist, is revealing the unchristian 
unscientific character of Christian Science 
securing an injunction in a New York Court 
inst the Christian Science churen adjoining 
home, preventing them from building a 
fit een foot high ornamental “spite fence.” 
“ ow pat is needed to prove the superficial 


ny prld; the flesh and the devil is simply to 
RS atch ’ em and check them up.” And it won’t 
be a long watch. 


foc) 


No Conception of Reality 
2 Tim. 3:7. 1 Cor. 14: 20. Isa. 5:20. 


In a sermon entitled “Seeing things,” Paul 
_ Rader related this experience: Two school 
teachers told me they had shown children the 
- picture of a tank going into operation in this 
war. They had shown how it crushed over 
h the trenches and over the hills and the valleys 
and how the men were killed before it. They 
__ tried to show them how the machine guns could 
fire through the holes and the tanks made 
heir way over dead bodies. At the close of 
the description one of the little girls said, 


tory; 


= 


the skeleton vanished into air; an 
its place stood a beautiful angel, robed in re- 
splendent glory and smiling with joy, as he said 
to the saint, “Oh, child of God, I am Death. 


You see me in your human fears as a dark and — 


terrible foe, but in reality I am thy friend, 


and I come as God’s messenger to lead thee 
home.” —From The Gardens of Life, by SERSa 
ton. Doran, N. Y. 


_ Ilustrations from Recent Events 
PAUL GILBERT, Bowling Green, Ohio 


“Oh, that is all right, the men will get up 
when it has gone over them like they do in 
the movies.” You see she had no conception 
of the realities of life. 


Procession Caterpillars 224 


Iga. 56:12. Ex. 8:10. Heb. 6:12. 


There are, certain caterpillars called “pro- 
cession caterpillars,” because when they are 
going to turn into the chrysalis stage they 
form a procession to find a soft place. 
are other people besides caterpillars who do 
that. Some schoolboys discovered this fact, 
and when they come across a procession of cat- 
erpillars they very gently deflect the head of 
the procession until it begins to go further 
round and touches the tail of the procession; 
the vicious circle is complete and they keep 
on going round and round. A great many of 
my fellow ministers and clergy have done that 
kind of thing, until they have got their con- 
gregations into well-drilled order, and it is 
not a procession onward, but round and round. 
—Chambers. 


The Power of Sight 225 


2 Cor. 12316. “Acts 17, 18; 845 PHili a-i183 

Even the ultra-conservative are ready to ad- 
mit the unqualified legitimacy of the use of 
vocal and instrumental music, the appeal to 
the ear, in attracting people to the various 
services of the Church. They are quite ready 
to set aside a substantial budget for this ‘‘nee- 
essary” thing. But these same conservatives 
evince marked hesitation in admitting the le- 
gitimacy of the powerful appeal that likewise 
may be made to multitudes through the eye. 


The organ, the choir, the orchestra? Certain- 
ly! The movie film, the pageant, the great, 
beautiful painting? Well, hardly! And ‘so 


they criticise the eye and admit the ear. 
writer in the N. Y Sun recently said: 

“It’s the eye and not the stomach that dic- 
tates regarding hunger, according to the state- 
ment of a cafeteria proprietor. In other words, 
it would seem that we feed our eyes rather 
than our stomachs. ‘I have watched thousands 
of persons eat since I have been in this busi- 
ness,” he said, ‘and I always notice how they 
select their food. I find that the “dressing up” 
of dishes in fancy ways will make them sell 
twice as fast as the same food placed in an 
ordinary dish.’ ” 

Whatever brings the people together to hear 
the Gospel is certainly legitimate. 


A 
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There. 


acterized the ae as i “nelvic massage” 


and declared that many couples should have 


marriage licenses before stepping upon the 


dance floor, has a word to say in this regard. 
Prof. Guyon is proprietor of a west side ball- 
room where even the fox trot is barred. Says 
the Professor: 


“Now modern dancing is creating an army of 
degenerates. It is breaking down the moral 
resistance of the younger generation and tak- 
ing its toll in girls who succumb, under its 
insidious influence, during the automobile 
rides and the parties that follow the evening’s 
dance. 


“IT am not a reformer, but I am against the 
one-step and any other vis-a-vis step. Pres- 
ent conditions cannot go on. If the public 


_does not become nauseated with its own ball- 


room conduct and reform of its own accord, 
dancing will have to be purified by statute.”— 
“Martha” in the Chicago Tribune. 


Partners Wanted 227 
1 Cor. 13:1. Jno. 10:28-30. Mark 16:20. 


An advertisement in a newspaper reads as 

follows: / 
“Partner Wanted For 
A Going Concern. 

Capital not necessary. 

Hundreds of thousands of unfilled orders 
and they’re all marked rush. You’re not 
asked to put up any mcney. But, there’s 
something you have which will enable the 
manufacturer to buy money. Lend it and 

_ you’ll both be gainers.” 

Could anything better state the appeal that 
is constantly made for Christian workers, es- 
pecially Christian witnesses and soul-winners? 
Nations appealing for the Gospel “and they’re 
all marked rush!” You have the time and the 


potential power at your disposal. Will you be- 
come an active partner? 
Disagreement 228 
Mark 3:25. 2 Kings 11:14. Acts 28:25 


An article in The Columbian last summer, 
written by Maurice Francis Egan, must have 
caused the pope to grit his teeth in anger and 
disappointment when his attention was called 
to it. For Dr. Egan thinks that the U. S. does 
not want an ambassador to the pope. “The 
fact that England and France maintain official 
relations with the Vatican is no example for 
us to follow,’ says Dr. Egan. “The United 
States has no interest that ought to be made 
a subject of negotiations with the holy father.” 


Commenting thereon the Continent says: 


The significance of these unmistakable re- 
marks lies first of all in the fact that the 
magazine which prints them is published by 
the Knights of Columbus, the great lay fra- 
ternity of American Catholics. In the second 
place, the author is one of the most disting- 
uished Catholic layman in the United States; 
certainly Romanists boast very proudly of his 
fine, patriotic service as minister to Denmark 
under the two administrations next preceding 


Egan therefore is an. 
‘fluence in Catholic ‘circles. 


authority of g 
~The non-Cath 
world will watch with interest to learn if 
pope or Dr. Egan will have his way. Hithe 
the popes have had things pretty much th 
own way in their own ranks. 


Keeping Track of Values 
Luke 12:15 


money can buy, but it’s good, too, to Snook a 
once in a while and make sure you haven’ 
lost the things that money cannot buy.—G Oia 
Horace Lorimer. ' oF Ne 


Labor and Sunday Closing 
Psa. 118:24. Heb. 4:4. Mark 2:27 


Australia is admittedly a land of democrac¢ 
Some years ago we adopted the form of ballot 
which it originated to insure honest elections 
It has long enjoyed those eminently democ 
ic measures, the initiative, referendum, re 
and ee roportionate representation. For a ge 


governments. } 
These considerations give special lake to 
a letter from Melbourne to the World | 


who had been attending the Trade Union 
gress of Australia and New Zealand, writ 

“T am greatly impressed with certain la 
conditions here, among them the universal 
hour week, Saturday afternoon closing of all 
business, ditto on Sundays; no theaters _ “no 
amusements on Sundays, no street cars on S 
day forenoons—all of these from labor's i 
mands.” z 

This means that organized labor, in th ny 
country in which it enjoys highest develop: 
ment and is enthroned in power, explic 
recognizes that the weekly day of rest, Ww 
its religious and economic sanctions, is in 
interest of the workers. The fact is a tellin 
rebuff to the organized interests in our 0 
country that are just now noisily agitating 
the destruction of the American Sabbath un 
the palpably dishonest slogan of “Anti-Blu 
Law” and “Personal Liberty” movements. 
Dearborn Independent. ° iad 


The Farmer and the Slacker 
Hos. 10:1. Matt. 23:3. A 


A newspaper correspondent investigati 
conditions among the farmers of Illinois r 
cently came across a farmer who declared: 
“Conditions are worse than can possibly ei 
imagined. Agriculture has got a rotten de 
Without counting any interest on investment, — 
the farmer isn’t now getting back the actu i 
cost he put in his crop.” A little later 
this same farmer actually went out and bought 
another hundred acres of land at 200 per acre | 
for cash. 

The man who thinks the Church and Sun- 
day School are useless, broken down institu- 
tions, and yet wants his wife and children to 
attend, or the irreligious real estate dealer 
who advertises the location of churches to en-— 
hance the value of his property, are just as ~ 
consistent as the farmer just noted. eI 
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Al Diet 


“WORD WAS MADE FLESH” 


“He That Hath Seen Me” 
John 1:14 


a A little English boy one day asked his mote 

' er: ‘Has any one seen God?’ His mother 
said: “No.” The child then concluded, with 
a wisdom beyond his years: “If no one has 
seen God, I will content myself with Jesus.” 
Vaguely, no doubt, that little fellow felt that 
Jesus was the way in which God must have 
looked to the people of Galilee, and that Jesus 
was the godliest God which he himself could 
imagine. Jesus showed people what God is 
like, and in him moved and worked an almighty 
ac) power. 

- But for the adult mind there is even more 

{ than this in the child’s comment. If we can 

(eae not reach God in our speculations,, yet in the 

' face and flesh of Jesus do we see God, and we 

are content with him. This does not mean 

that we foreshorten Jesus down to the stature 
of a man, though it be of the best man that 
ever lived; nor that we stop even when we 

; have in thought raised him to a pinnacle of 
glory far above Confucius and Buddha and Zo- 

roaster. It means that the gospel portrait of 

- Jesus shows us a Christ so divine—so shot 

vie through and through with divinity—that he 

can be no other than himself God. We are 
content with him because in him we find all 
he God there is, and all the God we need. Yes, 
we will “content ourselves with Jesus”’—with 

a Christ radiantly glorious, and “very God of 

- very God.” 

i 3 A little girl, tucked up in bed all alone, be- 
gan to cry. “I’m afraid!” she said to her moth- 
er, who came to the rescue. “But there’s noth- 

ing to be afraid of, dear. See, here is dolly! 

Dolly will stay with you. And then, you know, 

dear, that God is with you, too. So nothing can 

harm you.” With which comfort her little girl 
was quieted, and the mother returned to her 
evening guests. Soon, however, she heard the 
sobs beginning afresh in the upstairs bedroom, 
av and, hastening, “Why, what is the matter?” she 

inquired. “Oh, mamma, mamma, dear, I’m 

afraid; and I don’t want dolly and I don’t 

want Dod! I want somebody wiv a skin face!” 

Isn’t that it? Isn’t it why the Word became 
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Christ’s Birthday 233 


A little girl showed me her birthday text 
book. I turned over the leaves from January 
ist, and read the names of many of her friends. 
When I came to December 25th I found one 
- line very carefully written: “Dear Jesus 
_ Christ. ” “But Mary,” I said to her, “this book 
is only for names of your friends.” Looking 
“up into my face, her face flushing with joy, the 
Date girl quietly replied, “Why, Jesus is my 
"very best and dearest friend, and that is the 
nicest birthday of all the year.” 


Not Dead 
Rev. 1:18 


“So the Nazarene is dead,” 
Caiaphas the High Priest said. 
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Preacher’s Scrap Book — 


“His wonder-working deeds are o’er, 

‘He will trouble us no more. 

May blasphemers such as He 

Perish on the shameful tree, 

And our holy Temple's law 

Be kept free from ev'ry flaw; 

For the Temple must have sway 

Till Heaven and earth shall pass away.” 
“So the Nazarene is dead,” 
Caiaphas the High Priest said. 


“So the Nazarene is dead,” 
In his palace Pilate said. 
“Good his words and just his life, 
But the priests who stirred up strife 
Said his followers would be 
From imperial Rome set free. 
Vain their plotting and their care— 
All the yoke of Rome must bear— 
Rome that will forever stand 
Mighty Lord of every land.” 
“So the Nazarene is dead,” 
In his palace Pilate said. 
* * * * 


Hidden away in a small walnut shell, says 
an Arabian story, a diminutive fairy tent was 
carried by a young prince to his father. First 
they put it in the council chamber, and it 
grew till it spread its covering over the king 
and his senators. Away they carried it to 
the courtyard, and again it spread till the 
king and ministers, family and servants, and 
all the household stood beneath its welcome 
shade. Next they took it to the plain beyond 
the city where the multitudinous army was 
encamped, and again it lengthened the cords 
and strengthened its stakes and spread out its 
canopy over the far-extending host. It was 
flexible to every need, expansive to every re- 
puirement. Each new demand was met by 
the display of new and larger capacities. So 
Christianity came in the contracted shell of 
Judaism, but burst forth on the day of its ap- 
pearing over Parthians and Medes, dwellers 
in Mesopotamia, Jews, and proselytes of every 
land. Then Peter set it up in the house of 
Cornelius, and it extended its wonderful awn- 
ing over all the Gentile world till it sheltered 
“saints in Caesar’s household,” strangers scat- 
tered abroad, soldiers and senators, masters 
and slaves, old men and children. The Greek, 
in his subtlety, enquires and then accepts its 
covering; the Roman, in his haughtiness, perse- 
cutes and then honors it; the barbarian, in his 
ignorance, wonders and then adores; men ey- 
erywhere find it full of the limitless energies 
of Christ, filled with inexhaustible resources 
and capable of an expansiveness as broad and 
deep and high as the growing needs of the 
human race.—Dr. John Clifford. 

* * * * 


The most wonderful story, aside from the 
New Testament, that has ever been committed 
to language is that of the spread of Chris- 
tianity. Jesus began with two men as his 
followers; upon his death there were one 
hundred and twenty; shortly afterward we find 
a Christian community of five thousand men, 
to say nothing of women and children; in 
three hundred years, amid terrible persecu- 
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iat ay a tee te | v Rae ien 

; Hilal iris! y ee over: 1) e cya 

: ehowi world, its” triumphal march culminat- 
ing in 313 A. D., in the decree of Constantine, 
granting to all Christians in the Roman Em- 
pire freedom of worship and recognition of 
State. By the year 1000 it is estimated that 

_ there were fifty million Christians; by the year 
- 1500 this number had doubled; and at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century more than 
five hundred million of the earth’s inhabitants 
professed some kind of allegiance to Christ 
and his Gospel. 


Jesus the Carpenter 235 


Rev. 1:13. Mark 6:3. 


Jesus is identified in human interest with 
the toiling millions. It pleased him to be one 
of them. For eighteen wonderful years he ac- 
customed himself to the work of a common 
artisan in the home of a carpenter. He for- 
ever dignified labor by driving the saw and 
pushing the plane and smiting with the ham- 
mer and doing the menial tasks of a day la- 
borer. He qualified himself to understand the 
limitations and vexations which depress man- 
ual workers. He knew by experience the 
monotony and drudgery of their lives. When 
the centenary of the birth of George Stephen- 
son was celebrated in England, years ago, a 
great company of mechanics marched in the 
monster parade at Newcastle bearing a ban- 
ner inscribed with the words: “He was one 
of us.” What pride they felt in the kinship 
of labor which united them to the famous in- 
ventor! With equal truth and deeper meaning 
the artisans of the world may call Jesus their 
own. By the fact of his fellowship with them 
as craftsman he is marked out as their natural 
Leader.—The Christian Advocate. 


His Father 236 
John 3:16 


The most beautiful thing I saw in Westmin- 
ster Abbey at the Coronation of King George, 
was just after he had been crowned, when 
our Royal Princes and Princesses were com- 
ing to render homage. The Prince of Wales 
was the first to come. He came with a cer- 
tain fear of the ceremonial, a trembling be- 
cause of the eyes that were upon him. But 
when he came to his father, the latter broke 
through the conventionalities that surrounded 
him and put his arm around his boy and kissed 
him. That is like my Father in heaven.—J. H. 
Jowett. 


All Authority 237 


Matt. 28:18 Revision 
When Dr. Schauffler was told by the Russian 
minister at Constantinople, “My master, the 
ezar, will not let you put foot on that terri- 
tory,” Schauffier’s reply was, “My Master, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, will not ask the czar of all 
the Russians where he shall put his foot.” 


All Power 238 
Eph. 3:20. 


In North India.a few Mohammedans were 
discussing the affairs of a certain Christian 
school. They declared, “If we had our way, 


Ye we could come in pis and pull a0en iiese 
buildings, and take them away brick by brick, 
_ until not one remained.” 


REQ signe ee Thee: SANS ys aA 


A young Hindu, who 
had happened to hear their remarks, answered 
promptly: “You might do that, you might tear 
them down, so that not one brick was left — 
standing upon another; but there is a power — 
behind the bricks which you can not destroy, 
however much you may wish to do so.” He — 
was right. 


Whose I Am 939 


Acts 27:23. 


An old West African negress had a bad- © 
tempered heathen husband, and many difficul- — 
ties in her Christian life. A missionary asked — 
her if she was ever tempted to deny the Lord. 
“Oh, yes,” she answered, “I be. But den, you ~ 
see, I be the Lord Jesus’ property. So when — 
temptation comes ’long, I just looks up quick, | 
and says, ‘Great Massa, this property of yours — 
be in danger.’ An den he comes and looks af= — 
ter his property his own self.” * 


He Liits Us Up 240 


Mark 1:31. , 

Dr. Richard Fuller once said that as he © 

stood before the statute of Apollo Belvidere he — 

instinctively lifted himself and stood higher.’ 

So with us when we come in contact with the — 

character of Jesus Christ, “the ideal man of ~ 
all ages, the realized ideal of humanity,”— 
Ram’s Horn. ; 


The Most Valuable Discovery 241 


John 1:45. he 
Lord Kelvin was once asked by a pompous © 
young would-be scientist which one of all his — 
discoveries he considered to be the most val- — 
uable. The unexpected reply was: “I think © 
that to me the most valuable of all the discov-— 
eries I have ever made was when I discovered — 
my Saviour in Jesus Christ.” 


The Door of the Sheep D4 aes 
John 10:9. BY) 

Outside one of the beautiful gateways of the 
magnificent mosque of St. Sophia, in Constan- — 
tinople, there is a picture of an open Bible 
with this inscription: “The Lord said, Iam | 
the door; by me if any man shall enter in 
he shall be saved.” The Mohammedans left . 
this inscription when they took the temple | 
from the Christians because they could see no 
reference in it to Jesus Christ. Everything 
else that suggested Christianity or the cross “| 
was obliterated. There are many of us in this ah 
day who see no practical, personai meaning in 
the ancient saying, “I am the door.” And yet Tye 
Jesus Christ is still the door; by him, and by 
him only, if any man shall enter in he shall 
be saved. 

When He Went In 243 
Rev. 3:20. 
One answered on the day when Christ went by, | 
“Lord, I am rich; pause not for such as I; 
My work, my home, my strength, my frugal 
store, 
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o to the sinful, who have need « . 
z Go to the poor, but tarry not for me. 


rom whence tne old voice answered piteously, 
ord, I am poor, my house unfit for Thee; 

f Nor peace nor pleasure bless my princely 
board, | 

r love nor health; what could I give Thee, 
Lord? 


—Mapbel Earle. 


_ JESUS CHRIST, THE LORD OF ALL 
“The Slave of Jesus Christ 244 
ee a Rom. 1:1. 
Garibaldi had conquered Sicily for Italy; he 
ad conquered a large part of the Neapolitan 
ingdom on the mainland, and was held up on 
a river. A well-known Englishman drifted into 
he camp, and while strolling about came upon 
soldier in rags. The terms on which Gari- 
baldi enlisted his men were these: he paid 


th the hoy in rags about the situation. 


he was depressed. He said: 


8 


Yes, 
“The other day, 
I was sitting here on the hill, I was won- 


ld go, desert. Things had got so far, then 
came by. I had never spoken to him. But 
saw me and came up to me, and clapped me 
‘the shoulder and said, ‘Courage, tomorrow 
we shall fight for our country!’ Do you think 
I could go after that?” 
Now, what is that? We call it personal mag- 
tism. I do not know quite what that 
eans; it is just a long way of saying, “It’s 
m.” That is the reason why Jesus enlists 
people te stand with him. There is something 
about him that as you get to know him, makes 
it impossible to have anything but enthusiasm 
or him. The more you know of him the more 
he is. The great regret of a Christian man is 
- that he has not served him enough; that he 
has not more to give him. That is the experi- 
ence of the Christian church. It is always 
he Person: the highest things we can guess 
of God, his personality. And here is one who 
comes into our midst,.a person full of power 
_ and charm. He takes our lives and makes 
- good things out of them. He takes our tempta- 
tions and beats them down under our feet. 
He forgives our sins; he restores us; goes 
with us, loves and is ours. Do you wonder 
why men and women want to be called the 
slaves of Jesus Christ?—Christian Century. 
Our English New Testament says that Paul 
_ called himself a servant of Jesus Christ. Look 
in the margin and you will find, “Greek, bond- 
servant.” Putting that literally into English 
you have “slave.” The letter to the Romans 
_ was written by “Paul, a slave of Jesus Christ.” 


What Gladstone Believed 
“All I think, all I write, all I am, is based 


What is. there thou shouldst do ee such as I?” 
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_ of our poor 
Hawarden M 


Second to None 

While staying over night, not long since, in 
a small prairie town in Western Kansas, I be- 
came interested in a man whose outspoken op- 
position to the churches made him notorious 
and branded him as an infidel. He was a bar- 
ber, and I sought his services out of necessity 
and curiosity. He did not disappoint me in 
either his work or his talk. Being a stranger, 
he soon discovered that I was a clergyman, 
and then told me what he thought of me in 


particular and all clergymen in general, and ~ 


delivered a free lecture on churches and re- 
ligion and hypocrites. It was very cheap talk, 
even at the price. When he had finished, I 
asked him quietly what he thought about 
Jesus Christ, saying at the same time that 
much that he had said was doubtless true. Im- 
mediately the rough exterior of the man was 
hidden beneath a quiet gentleness as he re- 
plied: “What do I think of him? Well, Tl 
tell you, comrade. I think he’s second to 
none.” 
as fine a tribute as was ever laid at my Mas- 
ter’s feet. The world never has nor can mis- 
judge or remain ignorant of the true character 
of our Lord. God hath highly exalted him in 
the mind of man.—Hugh T. Kerr. 


The Lord’s Substitute 
Matt. 25:40. 


In the orphanage of John Falk at Weimar, 
they were having supper in the dining hall and 
the teacher gave thanks in the ordinary way be- 
fore the children began their meal, saying, 
“Come, Lord Jesus, and be our guest tonight, 
and bless the mercies which thou hast pro- 
vided.’ One little boy looked up and said, 
“Teacher, you always ask the Lord Jesus to 
come, but he never comes. Will he ever come?” 
“Oh, yes; if you will hold on in faith he will be 
sure to come.” “Very well,” said the little 
boy, “I will set a chair for him beside me here 
tonight to be ready when he comes.” And so 
the meal proceeded. By and by there came a 
rap at the door, and there was ushered in a 
poor, half-frozen apprentice. He was taken 
to the fire and his hands warmed. 
was asked to partake of the meal, and where 
should he go but to the chair which the little 
boy had provided? As he sat down there the 
little boy looked up with-a light in his eye, 
and said, “Teacher, I see it now! The Lord 
Jesus was not able to come himself, and he 
sent this poor man in his place. Isn’t that it?” 
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HELP SAVE STRAY GIRLS 


If you can possibly do so get into touch with 
the National Association of Travellers Aid 
Societies. The work they are doing is great. 
Send to 25 West 48d St.; New York City for 
literature. If there is no such organization in 
your city start one. Thousands of girls are 
saved each year. Old people are helped and 
traveling made safe for your wives and daugh- 
ters. 
this society in some way. 


5 


Then for a few minutes I listened to — 


Then he. 


Every church ought to be rg ae up to 


peeneeinniis See aE AN eR Sk ee esveneneT NEE : My 
THE HOMILETIC YEAR January 3 


G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. * 


NEW YEAR 


Reieeininieinieinieis 


NEW YEAR 


“Hitherto hath the Lord helped us,” was 
the pious expression of the Prophet Samuel, 
in view of God’s preserving providences to him 
and to his people Israel, and, in record of this 
experience and assurance, he set up a stone 
and called it ‘Ebenezer.’ The stone itself 
continued to be a memorial of the Lord’s good- 
ness for many a year, and the incident was re- 
corded in the Scriptures and has passed on 
into the literature of all lands and ages. Where- 
ever that incident is referred to, or the name 
of the stone is mentioned, there is suggested 
the eternal fact of the covenant-keeping and 
merciful providence of God toward all who 
put their trust in him. 

We have come to the opening of another 
year: “Here I raise my Ebenezer.” So each 
one can say. So each one should say. It is 
our privilege as pastors to encourage this 
spirit in all our people. 
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Prayer for the New Year: Hold up my go- 
ings in my paths, that my footsteps slip not.” 
iPsacc L725. 


A Year’s Work Reviewed: “Then I looked 
at all the work that my hands had wrought, 


Suggestive Texts and Themes 


- and on the labor I had labored to do; and be- 


- and there was no profit under the sun.” 


hold all was vanity and a striving after wind, 
Eccl. 


Be2:11. 


The Unknown Future: “Our cattle also shall 
go with us; there shall not a hoof be left be- 
hind; for thereof must we take to serve Jeho- 
vah our God; and we know not with what we 
must serve Jehovah, until we come thither.” 


Pix, 10:26. 


= Psa. 139:1-17. 


The Assurance: “I will never leave thee.” 


A Happy New Year: “If they hearken and 


serve him, they shall spend their days in pros- 


perity, and their years in pleasures.” Job 
oO 14. 
 WUntrodden Ways: Joshua 3:1-17. 1. The 
Divine Leader. 2 God the way-maker. 3. The 
Lord’s highway. 4. Peace by the way. 5. The 


= excellent way. 
“new.” 
r 
:: 
4 
> 


trusteth in the 
16:20. 


y 


_ 


7 


E 


&,- 


strength be.” 


6: Trust for each day. 

The New Year: Behold, I make all things 
Rev. 21:5. 

The Consecration of Time: Psa. 90. 


The Source of True Happiness: 
Lord, happy is he.” 


Whoso 
Prov. 


Strength for the Day: “Thy bars shall be 
iron and brass; and as thy days, so shall thy 
Deut. 33:25. 


Heretofore and Henceforth: “Yet there 


shall be a space between you and it, about 


two thousand cubits by measure; come not 


a 


Pes le only 
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eletefeleteieteteotees deoletoteototeeteteogetat 


.near unto it, that ye may know the way re 
“which ye must go; for ye have not passed this 
way heretofore.” Josh. 3:4. 


“Only he shall not multiply horses to hin 2 
self, nor cause the people to return to Egypt, to 
the end that he may multiply horses; foras- 
much as Jehovah hath said unto you, Ye shall 
henceforth return no more that way.” Deut. 


Daily Duty: “And they kept the feast of tab- 
ernacles, as it is written, and offered the 
daily burnt-offerings by number, according to _ 
the ordinance, as the duty of every day ress ts 
quired.” Ezra 3:4. ae 


The Conqueror’s Reward- 249 4 
“To him that overcometh,” etc. Rev. 3:12, 


Here is a divine promise for the New Year. — 
The words are a part of the epistle addressed 
to the church in Philadelphia. The language is — 
commendatory of their fidelity to Christ and 
his cause, enjoins upon them absolute attach- 
ment to the end, and promises everlasting hap-— 2 
piness in the heavenly temple if they conta 
faithful unto death. As some one has said, 
this call “is the voice of the Almighty Con- é 
queror to all the soldiers of his cross.’ 


I. Consider first, the character of those to 
whom the promise is made. ‘Him that over- 


cometh.” This promise is not made indiscrim- 
inately. Like all the promises of God, it is — 
made conditionally. It is associated witha 


Christian character. 


II. Consider secondly, the contrast implied 
The term, “him that overcometh” implies con- 
tact and contest with real enemies, strong and 
fierce and difficult to conquer. : 


And how many are there of such enemies 
the Christian must combat. The subjugation — 
of his own evil propensities, pride, envy, in- 
dolence, lust, hardness of heart, is no small 
undertaking. Neither is the battle he must 
wage against the evil designs and artful cun- | 
ning and bold opposition of Satan. Neither is 
the maintenance of faith, hope, patience and 
resignation in seasons of adversity, or the op- — 
posing of error or the spreading and defending ~ 
of the truth. } 

“Sure I must fight, if I would reign, 
Increase my courage, Lord.” 

III. Consider, thirdly, some of the contents ~ 
of this promise. : 

1. This figurative promise intimates that — 
the Christian conqueror shall be a monumental 
pillar in the heavenly temple. The heavenly 
Church, as is the earthly, is a temple and Chris- 
tians are parts of it. 

2. These pillars shall be inscribed with de- 
lightful intimations. With the name of God to 
denote that each redeemed one belongs to 
God; with the name of the City of God to make 


plain that each spiritual conqueror is a citi- 
zen of heaven. With “my new name,” even that 
of Christ, the Redeemer, to proclaim the saved 
one his, a trophy of his victory over Satan, sin 
and death. 


3. These pillars shall be eternally fixed in 
the temple of God. “And he shall go no more 
out.” The idea of ‘going out” does not prop- 
erly belong to a “pillar,” but the speaker here 
has in mind the man, though represented as a 
column. The truth taught is that if we reach’ 
. heaven our happiness will be secure forever. 
The pillars in Solomon’s porch were removed 
and carried away by the Chaldeans, but these 
pillars shall be perpetual. “He that doeth the 
will of God abideth forever.’—H. 


The Crowned Year 250 


“Thou crownest the year with thy goodness.” 
Psalm 65:11. 


In the sixty-fifth Psalm, the ‘sweet singer of 
Israel” celebrates the favor of God to man and 
to the earth. It is abundant favor; so that 
praises continually wait for God. The man 
whom God chooses is blessed. He approaches 
God and is satisfied with the goodness. which 
God pours out in his temple. 


I. God is a God of Salvation. The ends of 
the earth have confidence in him. He has set 
fast the mountains. He stills the roaring of 
the sea. He quiets the tumult of the people. 
He gives gladness to the outgoings of the morn- 
ing and the evening. He is the God of harvest, 
the outcome of the earth, the products of the 
pasture, the yield of hills and valleys—all these 
sing and shout for joy because God crowns the 
year with his goodness. 


Hamlet lamented, “The time is out of joint, 
and woe is me that I am born to set it right” 
—but Hamlet was unbalanced. The times are 
not out of joint. 


II. There is much that is bad in the world, 
no doubt—much that ought and will be righted, 
but all God’s years are crowned, and they are 
crowned by himself. 


III. God’s goodness through the years! How 
multiform it is—forgiveness of sin, the divine 
choosing and enabling, the gracious things of 
his temple, the girded mountains, the seas con- 
trolled, the stilling of human passions, the 
generous enriching of the soil, the refreshing 
rain, the springing seeds, the glowing har- 
vests, the pasture thick with flocks, the wav- 
ing fields of grain, the song which the earth, 
the river of God, the furrows and ridges of 
the plain, the showers, the wilderness, the 
hills, pastures and valleys which all sing in 
their exuberant joy—all these evidence the 
goodness of God which he puts on the head of 
each succeeding year, its crown, constituting 
it a royalty in all the good years of God. 


Just a Little Minute 
I have just a little minute, 
Only sixty seconds in it, 
Forced upon me, can’t refuse it. 
Didn’t seek it, didn’t choose it, 
But it’s up to me to use it. 
I must suffer if I abuse it; 
Just a tiny, little minute, 
But eternity is in it. 
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January the Month of Beginnings 252 


Janua in Latin means a door. From this 
came the name of Janus, ancient Roman god 
of all beginnings. Janus had two faces, that he’ 
might look both forward and back at the same 
time, and he presided over gateways, bridges, 
doors, and entrances of every kind. In his 
honor the first month of the year was called 
January by Numa Pompilius in the seventh cen- 
tury before Christ. 

Thus January is the month of beginnings, 
the door of the year. Through it we enter into 
twelve months of new dreams and new endeav- 
ors and through it also we may look back on 
things already passed. 


Good Resolutions for 1922 253 


Among the resolutions that you make for the 
New Year do not fail to include a determina- 
tion to study the Bible daily in a devotional 
spirit. The Psalmist said, “Thy Word have I 
hid in mine heart that I might not sin against 
Thee.” The study of the Word.of God is a 
real protection against sin. 

Resolved, to look on the bright side of every- 
thing in 1922, since everything has a bright 
side. 

Resolved, to be content with such things as 
God bestows, and dissatisfied with all the gifts 
of the devil. 

Resolved, to make this a better world to the 
extent of the powers and opportunities God 
provides. 

Resolved, to 
vate all good 
Saviour. 

Resolved, to make this a purpose year, a 
faith year, and a prayer year. 

All in favor say Aye! 

It’s a vote. 


fight all bad habits, and culti- 
ones, in the strength of the 


Time 254 
Time is the solemn inheritance to which 
eevry man is born heir, who has a life-rent 
of this world—a_ little section cut out of 
eternity and given us to do our work in; an 
eternity before; an eternity behind; and the 
small stream between floating swiftly from 
one into the vast bosom of the other. He 
must be careless and thoughtless, indeed, for 
whom the swiftly passing years have no deep 
and solemn meaning.—F. W. Robertson. 


New Year Resolutions 255 

I will start anew this morning with a higher, 
fairer creed; 

I will cease to stand complaining of my ruth- 
less neighbor’s greed; 

I will cease to sit repining while my duty’s 
call is clear; 

I will waste no moment whining and my heart 
shall know no fear. 


I will look sometimes about me for the things 
that merit praise; 

I will search for hidden beauties that elude 
the grumbler’s gaze. 

I will try to find contentment in the paths that 
I must tread; 
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I will cease to have resentment when another 
moves ahead. 


I will not be swayed by envy when my rival’s 
strength is shown; 

I will not deny his merit, but I’ll try to prove 

my own; 

I will try to see the beauty spread before me, 
rain or shine; 

I will cease to preach your duty and be more 
concerned with mine. 

—British Weekly. 


New Year’s Day and Every Day 260 
Hach man is Captain of his Soul, 

And each man his own Crew, 

But the Pilot knows the Unknown Seas, 


And he will bring us through. 


We break new seas today. 
Our eager keels quest unaccustomed waters, 
And, from the vast uncharted waste in front, 
The mystic circles leap 
To greet our prows with mightiest possibilities, 
Bringing us—What? 

Dread shoals and shifting banks? 

And calms and storms? 

And clouds and biting gales? 

And wreck and loss? 

And valiant fighting-times? 
And, maybe, death!—and so, the Larger Life! 


For should the Pilot deem it best 
To cut the voyage short, 
He sees beyond the sky-line, and 
He’ll bring us into Port! 
—John Oxenham 


Time’s Laundry 261 
There is nothing so new as time! 


Every fresh day is absolutely unique. It 
comes unexampled, unspoiled, original, out of 
the treasure-house of Time. He brings from 
that storeroom, not “things new and old,” like 
the householder of the Bible, but only things 
brand-new. 

No two days begin alike. The sun never rises 
twice in the same way. There are always var- 
jations in the weather. You never feel the 
same two days in succession. The greetings 
of friends are different. Your tasks, however 
monotonous, always come upon you from a 
slightly different angle. There are incessant 
little changes all through the most humdrum 
series of days. 

Homer, in his great poems, lingers lovingly 
over a laundry scene, and exults in “garments 
for a change.” He must have appreciated the 
kindness done men and women by Father Time 
in washing out our lives for us every night, 
washing and ironing them, and laying them by 
our bedsides clean and white and shining for 
us to array ourselves exultantly every morn- 
ing. 

There are souls so mean and degraded that 
in spite of this gracious attention they hunt 
around in the closet, fish out some soiled linen, 
and deliberately put it on, casting only a sour 
glance at the fresh clothes waiting for them by 
the bedside. Heaven forbid that such a soul 
be mine on any day of the year.—A. R. Wells. 


A New Year and a New Name 262 


All Americans should know about the ex- 
ceedingly fascinating work that the famous 
Sioux Indian, Dr. Charles A. Eastman, who 
married the poet, Hlaine Goodale, has done for 
his brothers of the Sioux Nation. I have 
heard him describe, in his quaint way, the 
many perplexities that arise from the long in- 
dividual names of the Indians, that do not at 
all indicate family relationships, and are al- 
most impossible for most folks to remember. 
In proportion as the Indians become civilized, 
and own and sell property, transferring titles, 
this defect in their system or no-system of 
nomenclature becomes a serious matter. There- 
fore an important step in the civilization of 
the Indian is his adoption of the civilized 
name. Dr. Hastman’s fine face glows with 
enthusiasm as he unfolds the far-reaching re- 
sults of his work. 


For he was commissioned by the Government 
to rename all the Sioux Indians,—a tremen- 
dous and a delicate task that no one else 
could accomplish half so well. Dr. Hastman 
is no iconoclast. He has a love for the beau- 
tiful Indian names, and has retained them so 
far as he can. But what is one to do with an 
Indian who is called Tatcyohnakewastewin, 
which signifies She - Who - Has -a - Beautiful 
House? Dr. Eastman renamed her Goodhouse. 
No particularly beautiful sentiment attaches 
to Bob-tailed Coyote, and everyone is willing 
to have it changed to Mr. Robert T. Wolf. But 
such a name as Matoska (White Bear) is re- 
tained, as it is pleasing and manageable. In 
this way, with sympathy, poetic insight, and 
ready wit, Dr. Eastman has persuaded the 
Sioux to adopt improved names. 


Is not the whole operation a beautiful illus- 
tration of the new name which each of us is 
to receive in heaven, fresh from the mind of 
our Father? It will signify the final abandon- 
ment of our old sinful nature. It will mean 
our adoption into the kingdom of heaven. It 
will retain all the best of the old, and it will 
seal us to the glorious and permanent new. 


Epitaph of a Busy Woman 263 


Here lies a poor woman who always was busy; 

She lived under pressure that rendered her 
dizzy. 

She belonged to ten clubs and read Browning 
at sight, 

Shone at luncheons and teas, and was out every 
night. 

She served on committees and went near and 


far, 
She golfed and she kodaked, and drove her 


own Car. 


Liked “urges” and splurges, knew microbes by 
name; : 

Approved of Delsarte, was a “Daughter” and 
“Dame.” 

Her children she saw only once in a while, 

Her husband signed checks and tried hard to 


smile, 

One day on her schedule she found an hour 
free— 

The shock was too much, and she died in- 
stantlee. 
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The Value of Minutes 


Napoleon Bonaparte defeated 50,000 Aus- 
trians at the battle of Rivoli, with 30,000 men. 
He said concerning the conflict, ‘The Aus- 
trians manoeuvred admirably, and failed only 
because they are incapable of calculating the 
value of minutes.” 


New Year and Time 265 
There was an ancient custom of putting an 
hour-glass into the coffin of the dead to sig- 
nify that their time had run out, a useless 
notification to them. Better put the hour- 
glass into the hand of every living man, and 
show them the grains gliding steadily out. 
Soon all will be gone. 


Improvement of Time 266 


The learned Grotius had for his motto Hora 
ruit. By it he lived, improving every moment; 
yet so great was his sense of non-improvement, 
that at his death he cried, “I have wasted my 
life in incessant toil, and have done nothing.” 


Time, But No Leisure 267 

Dionysius the Silician employed his time so 

well, that, being asked by one who wanted to 

speak with him if he were at leisure, he 

answered,. “Heaven forbid that I should ever 
have any leisure-time!” 


Saving of Time 268 

Said Gen. Mitchell to an army officer who 

apologized for a little delay, “Only a few mo- 

ments! In range finding we are in the habit 

of calculating the hundred thousandth part of 
a second.” 


Passing Time Unnoted 269 
When the famous Baron de Trench came out 
of his dark dungeon in Madgeburg, where he 
could not distinguish night from day, and in 
which the King of Prussia had kept him im- 
prisoned for ten years, he imagined that he had 
been in it for a much shorter period, because 
he had no means of marking how the time had 
passed, and he had seen no new events, and 
had had even few thoughts. His astonishment 
was extreme when he was told how many years 
had thus passed away like a painful dream. 


The Loss of Time 270 
“You have made us lose a whole hour,” 
said a gentleman to a lad as he came into a 
room where an important committee was 
meeting. ‘Beg pardon, sir, that is impossible,” 
said the youth, taking out his watch; “I am 
only five minutes late.” “Very true,’ replied 
the other, “but there are twelve of us here, 
and each one of us has lost five minutes; so 
that makes an hour.’—Dr. Thain Davidson. 


A New Year Reminder 271 


“The time is short,” or as we might perhaps 
render it so as to give the full force of the 
metaphor, the time is pressed together. It is 
being squeezed into narrower compass, like a 


264sponge in a strong hand. There is an old story 


of a prisoner in a cell with contractile walls. 
Day by day his space lessens—he saw the 
whole of that window yesterday, he sees only 
half of it today. Nearer and nearer the walls 
are drawn together till they meet and crush 
him between them. So the walls of our home 
(which we have made our prison) are closing 
in upon us.—Maclaren. 


“Forget It” 272 

A person having behaved very rudely to Mr. 

Boswell, he went to Dr. Johnson, and talked 

of it as a serious distress. Dr. Johnson laughed 

and said, “Consider, sir, how insignificant this 
will appear twelve months hence.” 


A New Year’s Chime 273 
Toll! toll! toll! 

For the old year’s slowly dying, 
Grim, gaunt and sere, 


On the breast of Time now lying. 


Toll for Strife’s unholy passion; 

Toll for Friendship unrequited; 

Toll for Hope’s enchantment blighted; 

Toll for Love’s fond pledges broken; 

Toll for want and woe unspoken; 

Toll for mourners sadly weeping; 

Toll for Sin’s vast harvest reaping. 
Toll! toll! toll! 


Ring! ring! ring! 
A welcome to the bright New Year! 
Life, hope, joy 
On his radiant brow appear, 
Hearts with love are thrilling, 
Homes with bounty filling, 
Ho! Ye wardens of the bells, 
Ring! ring! ring! 


Ring for winter’s bracing hours, 
Ring for birth of spring flowers, 
Ring for summer’s fruitful treasure, 
Ring for autumn’s boundless measure, 
Ring for hands of generous giving, 
Ring for vows of nobler living, 
Ring for truths of tongue or pen, 
Ring “Peace on earth, good-will toward men.’ 
Ring! ring! ring! 
Ring that this glad year may see 
Harth’s accomplished jubilee! 
Ring! ring! ring! 
—Author Unknown. 


God and One Day 27: 


Only one day does God give to us at once 
A day is that part of his eternity which maz 
can use without rest. Each new morning is < 
sacrament—here afresh the great God antici 
pates the need and pours out the wine of life 


Write, write with care the book of days, 
Its record is life-history. 
Marred by mistake or beautiful 
With love at work; 
Fill in each pleading page, 
With spirit dutiful, nor e’en forget 
That while you write the hand of God 
Is writing, too. 
—W.H. W. Boyle, D. D. 
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The Old Year and the New 
REV. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Text: “So teach us to number our days that 


we may apply our oe unto wisdom.” Psa. 
90:12. 


The completion of an old year and the com- 
ing of a new one represent an event of tre- 
.mendous importance. The earth and the sun 
are wheels in the great clock that measures 
time for mortal man. God has appointed to 
man a handful of years numbered by three- 
score and ten. But it is the passing of the old 
year and the coming of the new that tells us 
how far we have journeyed from the cradle 
and how near we have come to the confines 
of the grave. To the little child it is a matter 
of pride and joy to be able to say it is one year 
older; to the mature man who realizés how 
much of commerce, beauty, eloquence, phil- 
osophy, and justice can be crowded into twelve 
months, the passing of a year is accompanied 
with pathos, silence, and the sense of mys- 
tery. Man parts reluctantly with a year when 
he has only a few golden summers and autumns 
left in the urn of his life. For the thoughtless, 
the very fact that the year ends in silence, 
without any thunder-stroke or booming sig- 
nal, seems to dull the appreciation of the mag- 
nitude’ of the event. Astronomers tell us that 
our earth and all its fellow planets represent 
masses of fire, thrown off from the swirling 
sun. Slowly the fiery drop has cooled into a 
habitable world, until now this drop that sep- 
arated from the sun is a planet, is covered 
with happy homes, schools, cities, and a rich 
eultivation. And is there anything fanciful 
or unlikely in the thought that the year, the 
old year; is a golden drop, flung off by the 
soul’s life? Slowly the old year has been 
stored with its treasures of thoughts and deeds 
and ambitions and achievements. With infinite 
care the Pilgrim fathers stored their ship with 
roots and seeds for a future harvest, with 
plows and hoes and carts and with implements 
against the needs of the New World. Then, 
when all the treasure was in the hold, the 
Pilgrims went down into the cabin, the moor- 
‘ings were cast off, and the prow was turned 
toward the golden west and the summerland 
lying beyond the sunset. Not otherwise the 
year is a boat, stored with soul treasure. The 
greatest harvests are invisible. The _ real 
sheaves are the intellect. The sweetest fruits 
are ripened on the boughs of affection; the 
gold and gems that are most precious are vir- 
tues and sound character. All this treasure 
is unseen by mortal eyes, when it is stored in 
the old year, that, like a ship, puts out into 
the night and the sea, and sails beyond the 
horizon to drop anchor in the harbor of God. 


I. The flying years rob man of his youth 
and his vital force. The ancients made youth 
to be the golden age. Upon all young hearts 
the gods were always raining gold. With the 
Greeks this passion of enthusiasm for youth 
amounted almost to worship. All the sweetest 
flowers were reserved for youth’s hands, and 
all the costliest offerings were poured out at 
his feet. The richest prizes were reserved 
for the youth who represented the most 
strength as wrestler or runner. One Greek 
father died from joy in the hour when his son 
was crowned with laurel leaves, victor in the 
races. Our generation tests youth and physical 
strength by the question, Are these feet run- 
ning on errands of commerce, of justice, of 
social reform, or of public spirit? But it also 
recognizes that the very basis of happiness, 
growth, and usefulness is in the integrity of 
the body and the vital forces of youth. Ill- 
health breeds pessimism and suicide. Even 
the most powerful intellect must ask the 
body’s permission to be happy. When the 
tides of youth run deep and strong, the youth 
awakens to continual song, and every day is a 
feast. What is of more importance, youth has 
power to invest everything with beauty and 
romance. 


II. The passing years also take away the 
arena for man’s work and the time stuff out 
of which he builds his career. All the great 
structures of society are builded out of the 
material named time. Nature herself can do 
nothing without a long outreach of future 
years. Marvelous the might of the sun, won- 
derful the riches of the soil, nutritious the 
rain, but sun and toil and rain are impotent 
for a single shock without six months of time. 
The oak asks for one century, the redwood 
tree for three hundred summers, while the 
Dome, in Cologne, needed six hundred years 
to stand between the day when Von Rile laid 
the cornerstone and Hmperor William lifted 
the final cap into its place. In the far north 
no harvests come and go, because the sum- 
mers are too short. Man’s soul asks for an 
arena wide and ample. Even youth’s fifty 
years seem somewhat contracted. 


III. The old years rob us of our friends, our 
counselors, the strong arm on which we 
leaned, the voice that was music in the ear, 
the step whose coming always brought sun- 
shine and not shadow. So silently do earth’s 
great ones steal away that we are startled to 
discover that they have gone. A little handful 
of your life lingers jong after your compan- 
ions have gone, even as the Old Guard was 
left in power after the regiment had marched 
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away. Now and then a bird lingers into De- 
cember after the pilgrim flock has gone into 
the warm tropic land, where the sun ever falls 
on orange-blossoms and on violet-beds. 


You may have kept your frindships in good 
repair and replaced the old friend who has 
gone by a new one who has come. In this 
event you may not realize what havoc time 
has wrought upon your old companions. 
Would you know the fulness of his victory? 
Go back to the old town of your childhood. 
Stand in the old schoolroom, and you will find 
that the teachers and pupils alike have dis- 
appeared from the scene. Go into the old 
church, and lo! the minister and counselors of 
your youth have gone, into God’s acre. “Gone! 
Gone! they are all gone.” In that hour you 
will see yourself as a solitary figure, a column 
silhouetted against the sky. Verily, the old 
years have left us lonely and solitary, midst a 
“new generation! 


IV. But God never takes anything away 
save for the purpose of substituting a richer 
gift. With him the last stage is the best stage. 
In his world it is always better farther on. 
For him who trusts in the Lord and doeth 
good there is never a descent from the best to 
the good, but always an ascent from the bad 
to the best. The trunk of the tree is good, but 
the leaf is better; the leaf is good, but the 
blossom has a sweeter fragrance; the blossom 
falls, that the fruit may swell; but the fruit is 
better than the fading, falling petals; the fruit 
ripens to fall into the lush September grass; 
but the child’s hand plucks it for food, and the 
fruit reappears in the boy’s sturdy growing 
life and richer thought, and every stage that 
passes gives place to that which is better and 
higher. What if the years have taken away 
your youth and physical force! Let them go; 
the years brought more than they took. Blest 
is childhood with its innocence. Glorious the 
beauty and strength of youth and the winsome- 
ness of maidenhood! Most admirable early 
maturity, laden with burdens, but the wine and 
nectar of the gods are kept by God until the 
last of life’s feast, and are given to old age. 
What youth can never do, old age easily ac- 
coinplishes. Men have talked long and loud 
about the achievements of young men—Na- 
poleon’s victory at Austerlitz at twenty-seven, 
and Raphael’s Madonns at thirty, and Robert 
Burns’ greatest poems at thirty-one, and Mo- 
zart’s Requiem at thirty-four, and Alexander 
Hamilton’s oration at thirty-five. But all these 
represent deeds that ask for physical dash, 
delicacy of eye and vision for the artist or 
singer. Great construction work for millions 
of men represents the wisdom that is garnered 
out of seventy years of life and experience, 
just as the attar of rose represents a few 
precious drops distilled from an acre of sweet 
blossoms. 


Historians speak of ours as the government 
of the fathers. This is literally true because 
the men who drafted our Constitution in 1789 
were all venerable men, and the older they 
were the most influential and the riper. 

Witness that man going on towards ninety 
years of age, the one outstanding figure— 
Benjamin Franklin—who exclaims on the day 
the Constitution was adopted: “When these 


discussions began, I did not know whether 
yonder sun painted by the artist was a rising 
sun or a setting sun, but now I know that a 
sun hath risen into the sky above that shall 
never set or disappear beneath the horizon of 
time.” It could not be otherwise. In the 
orchards ripeness and beauty never enter the 
fruit until the November days come, standing 
close beside frost and winter. In the spring- 
time the vines and fruit-trees hold dense fol- 
iage, and cast a black darkness on the ground. 
In October the vines and trees hold few leaves, 
but much fruit. “Is he a thinker? Has he a 
root that runs down into God’s earth?’ . I 
asked a Senator the other day, concerning a 
man in Congress. “I don’t know about his 
roots at the bottom, but there is much green 
foliage at the top,” was the answer. “He is 
too young.” When November comes in the 
statesman’s life, looking up into the boughs 
of the tree you will see, not leaves of rhetoric, 
but the eternal stars of God’s justice and 
truth. 


Old age is an evening that brings its own 
lamps with it. The scarred warrior comes out 
of the thunder of life’s battle broken, but the 
vine of life never flows red until the clusters 
are crushed under the wheels of time. Let 
youth go, beautiful as it is ! If only the angel 
of experience comes, bringing ripeness and ra- 
diance, with her. 


Verily the time is short. The time past has 
sufficed surely for drifting and indecision. You 
have given the old year the vague intentions 
of good. What visions you have had of virtue 
by and by! What saints and heroes we are all 
going to be some day! How sadly do we over- 
work the new year in our thoughts. But it is 
now or never with the soul and God. Do not 
say you have done enough. No man has ever 
done enough for his fellows. Neither as sower 
of the harvest of happiness or teacher -of the 
ignorant, or savior of the weak. Blessed are 
those great hearts who always feel that they 
can not do enough. 


New Year Sailing the Sea 282 


Entering the new year is like the sailing of 
which Dr. Lyman Abbott once told. He tells 
how, after sailing on the muddy waters of 
Lake Huron, he came on deck one morning, 
and, looking over the prow, started back in 
instinctive terror, for, looking down into the 
clear waters of Lake Superior, it seemed as if 
the keel were just to strike on the sharp pointed 
rocks below; but he was looking through fifty 
or sixty feet of clear water at the great rock 
bed of the lake. ‘‘Now we endeavor in vain 
to fathom God’s judgments. As by a great 
deep they are hidden from us. But by and by 
the sea will grow as clear as crystal, and 
through the mystery we shall see and shall 
understand. We shall know not only the life 
that was in the ocean, but shall trace the foot- 
prints of him that walked thereon.”—C. ER. 
World. 


New Year Resolutions 283 

Douglas Jerrold said: “There is nothing at 

which the devil laughs more than at an act of 

parliament.” The same thing is true of many 
New Year resolutions. 
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A Plea for An Every Member Church 
REV. HERBERT BOOTH SMITH, D. D., Los Angeles, Cal. 


‘ Text: “But the manifestation of the Spirit 
Y given to every man to profit withal.”. 1 Cor. 
Oke 


We hear a great deal in these days about 
the Every Member Movement. Where did it 
originate? If you will turn back to your Bi- 
bles you will discover that the idea goes back 
a good many years. The Every Member Move- 
ment must have obtained in Bible times, for 
the expression signifying the idea of every 
member occurs about five hundred times in 
the Word of God. I find that when God gave 
the manna, he did it on the every member 
principle. When the people built the Taber- 
nacle, they did it on the every mémber plan, 
for we read, “Of every man that giveth will- 
ingly with his heart, ye shall take My offering.” 
And so, whether it was the census of the people 
or the wilderness journey, whether it was for 
war or worship, the Old Testament Church 
was organized on the every member plan. 
When we come over into the New Testament, 
Christ gave “to every man according to his 
work,” and Paul asked from every man an 
offering. When we reach the last book of the 
Bible, the Revelation, we find that every one 
of the Thyatira church members is rewarded 
“according to his works,” every one of the 
elders is provided with a harp, and every one 
of the martyrs is given a white robe. So it 
would seem that God, both in the Old and New 
Testament Church, proceeds on the method 
of the every member plan. 

1. I plead for an every member praying 
church. Memory recalls the story of one day 
in St. Louis county, Missouri, of which I have 
heard my father tell. A German farmer was 
plowing his field on Saturday afternoon as one 
of the elders of the church drove down the 
road to the little church on the hill for prayer 
meeting. The German farmer stopped him and 
inquired where he was going, and when the 
man said, “To church for a prayer meeting,” 
the farmer made reply, “Oh, we don’t have to 
do that in our church; we just pay the preach- 
er, and he does all the praying for us.” 


Well, now, while we may smile at the crud- 
ity of this statement, to a greater or less ex- 
tent his idea prevails in the minds of many 
professing Christians. That is to say, they 
fail to remember that religion is the most 
personal thing in the world. 

It is somewhat in a church as it is in the 
human body. The human organization, is com- 
posed of numberless living cells, each an in- 
dividual, but each co-operating with the others. 
When each one does its part there is health 
and peace but when certain cells of the body, 
instead of co-operating for the common good, 
for some reason become isolated from their 
normal associations, and have set up colonies 
of detached structures, the result is such a 
parasitic growth as we call cancer, which 
preys on the organism and sets up a hostile 
function. It is much the same in church life. 
The only way for a church’s life to keep nor- 
malis to have all its members working together 
with one another and with God. As soon as 
any cease to function thus, and lose touch with 


him, they begin to set up those malignant 
growths which we know as criticism, fault- 
finding, indifference, etc. But commend me 
to any church whose people are praying peo- 
ple. I will not have any fear of that church 
being taken, to the hospital to be operated on 
for moral or spiritual cancers; they will not 
be there. 


Look at what psychology tells us of the value 
of united prayer. Prayer, psychologically, is 
an effort of the will toward an object or de- 
sire. It is a putting forth of psychic energy. 
Its efficiency is in proportion to its energy, pro- 
vided that it is in harmony with the divine 
will, which works with it on the subconscious 
mind. Hence, we are told that the prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much in its: working. 
But when we pray, we release mysterious cur- 
rents of spiritual energy, which beat against 
the throne of God and the iron-clad hearts of 
men. 


Just as a radiogram which leaps over the 
Atlantic requires a high electric energy to over- 
come counter-currents, so prayer takes the 
highest possible energy of desire and will to 
overcome the opposition of opposing minds, 
and open them to the voice of God. But think 
of its power. As you note the swaying of a 
bridge under the regular tramp of a regiment, 
so if we had sensitive enough eyes, we could 
see Satan’s kingdom totter in response to the 
regular united prayer of God’s people. 


2. I plead for an every member working 
church. It is a scientific fact, and also a spir- 
itual fact, that idleness is always a prelude to 
death. As soon as you stop the normal func- 
tioning of an organ, it begins to wither and 
to perish at once. The first recorded sentence 
of Jesus the Boy was this: “I must be about 
My Father’s business.” When Charles Lamb 
was freed from the counting-room of the East 
Indian Company where he had been employed 
many years, he thought he had reached the 
moment of greatest happiness in life. He was 
full of the ecstacy of unfettered leisure. Then 
two years passed, two years of idleness and 
weariness, at the conclusion of which he said 
that whereas time had formerly been his 
friend, now it became his enemy. “I assure 
you,” he said, ‘no work is worse than over- 
work.” Life, then, is not a Pullman sleeper; 
it is a great labor camp. This church is not 
an amalgamated association for the avoidance 
of activity; it is rather a conscientious com- 
pany of perspiring co-operators. Let us leave 
Heaven to God, but while we are here let us 
work, seeing that “the night cometh when 
no man can work.” 


Spencer’s theory of evolution said that there 
is a continuous change in the organic world 
from homogeneous to heterogeneous. Now, 
that is a scientific way of saying that you are 
different from the person beside you in the 
pew. There may have been a time in your de- 
velopment when you two could not be dis- 
tinguished from each other, but God gives you 
enough variety to form a center of individual- 
ism on which the Creator can put the pressure 
of personal responsibility. There is one sense 
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in which we can bear one another’s burdens, 
another in which every man must bear his 
own burden. A man can help me carry my 
basket, but no man can eat for me. A man 
can drive me home in his car, but he cannot 
possibly sleep for me. A man can pray for 


‘me when my dear one is dying, but he can- 


not grieve for’me. Nay, rather, a man can 
pray with me, but he cannot possibly pray 
for me. A man can work with you in the 
church, but he cannot work for you. God has 
picked out a task for each one, and the other 
cannot do your task without leaving his own 
undone. “So we built the wall,’ we are told, 
because “all the people had a mind to work.” 


3. I plead for an every member giving 
church. It is a strange thing that many people, 
without realizing it, are living on the basis of 
ancient society in these modern days. Sir 
Henry Maine has pointed out that the unit of 
ancient society was the family, but the unit 
of modern society is the individual. Now, then, 
many modern Christians are living on the old 
family basis. They say something like this: 
“Oh, yes, I come of a good family. Oh, no, I 
am not a church member myself, but my father 
and mother have been for years. Why, we used 
to entertain the preachers in our home, etc.” 
They evidently expect to get to Heaven on the 
basis of an ecclesiastical hotel run by their 
ancestors. Or again, they say: ‘No, I do not 
give to the church myself, but my father— 
he does. We do not want to bother with en- 
velopes, but father gives a check once a year 
for the whole family,’ and so it goes. It re- 
minds me of the old Gospel hymn, ‘Oh, to be 
nothing, nothing, only to lie at his feet.” I 
think I would change it to read, “Oh, to be 
nothing, nothing, only to sit in dad’s pew.” 


Did you ever think how the every member 
principle applies everywhere in daily life? 
How much do you suppose it would cost you to 
have printed for you a single copy of to-mor- 
row’s paper? It would be interesting to ask 
the editor how many hundred or thousand dol- 
lars it would cost him to get one copy; and 
yet, you can buy it for a penny. Why? Be- 
cause of the every member idea, which means 
multiplication of littles. How much would you 
have to pay for a car-ride home from your 
office, if the company had laid several miles 
of track, and ordered one street car to take 
you home that once? And yet, you can ride 
for five cents, because of the every member 
plan. What would it cost you to have gas 
piped to your residence, or a telephone put in, 
or the services of the Electric Light Company? 
Suppose the grocer had to send to Hurope for 
one box of imported sardines just for your 
family. Do you suppose you could buy it for 
a few cents? Could the United States Govern- 
ment carry your letter from Los Angeles to 
New York City for two cents, if it were the 
only one carried? No, all of these things are 
possible because of the co-operation of vast 
numbers of individuals. 


So it is in the work of the Church. It is 
estimated that it costs us somewhere near 
five hundred dollars to put on a single Sun- 
day’s services here; and yet you can come in 
and sit in free seats, and give whatever you 
care to for the support of the work. Could you 


do that anywhere else? No. And yet, people 
say all the Church wants is your money. No, 
my friends, that is not true; but what it wants 
to do today is this. We take you into our con- 
fidence and say: 
much money we need, and what we need it 
for. We believe you do not want to be a para- 
site, but a participator. 
wish to give between yourself and God. Nei- 
ther the canvasser, nor the secretary, not 
anybody else will remember your gift. But 
whether it be three cents a Sunday or fifteen 
dollars a Sunday, give it individually and sys- 
tematically and proportionally, as Paul sug- 
gested. 


4. I plead for an every member witnessing 
church. I was impressed the other day in read- 
ing of a conversation between a Bishop in a cer- 
tain foreign missionary field, and one of his 
workers. “How many missionaries have you 
in the field?” the Bishop asked. “Three thou- 
sand, sir,” was the answer. “You misunder- 
stand me,’ said the Bishop; “I did not ask 
how many converts you have, but how many 
missionaries?” “No, Bishop, I did not misun- 
derstand you,’ was the reply; “we have three 
thousand missionaries, for every one of our 
converts is a missionary.” 


Would it not be a great thing for a pastor to 
say, “We have twenty-seven hundred personal 
workers in church, for every mem- 
ber is a personal worker?’ Dr. Hall learned 
in his work in Korea that every native who 
makes application for membership in the 
Christian Church there is asked, “How many 
others have you led to Christ?” and if he 
answers that he has led no one to Christ, he 
is not admitted into the Church. Think of it! 
What if every applicant for membership to 
our churches in this country were confronted 
by such a test as that! 


May I tell you of a calculation that has 
been made showing the tremendous possibili- 
ties of the every member plan in soul winning? 
Suppose that there were just one person here 
today who was a follower of Christ, and that 
he were a soul winner. I mean, suppose he 
were the only Christian in this country. Sup- 
pose he went out from this church today, and 
tomorrow should win just one person to Christ, 
then on Tuesday he and his disciple should each 
win one other to Christ, and then on Wednes- 
day each of these four should win four more, 
and thus day by day each disciple of Christ 
should win a single soul to the Saviour. How 
long do you suppose it would be before the 
entire population of our country would be 
confessed followers of Christ? Just about one 
month. If you question that calculation, figure 
it out for yourself. 


To sum it all up, let us take for our motto 
for next year’s work as a church these words 
of Scripture: “Every man,” “every woman,” 
“every child,” “according to his ability.” 


Time to Prepare 


A venerable lady was once asked her age. 
“Ninety-three,” was the reply. “The Judge of 
all the earth does not mean that I shall have 
bal excuse for not being prepared to meet 
tim.’ 
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Settle the amount you: 


“Now, we have told you how , 


Architects for God 
REY. HARRY LATHROP REED, D. D., Auburn, N. Y. 


Text: “So also ye, since ye are zealous of 
Spiritual gifts, seek that ye may abound unto 
the edifying of the church.” 1 Cor. 14:12. R. V. 


Of course “edifying” is building. The em- 
phasis is on “abound.” Seek that ye may be 
builders with more than the average amount 
of building to your credit—prolific builders. 
It is a large ambition. Edifying and edifice 
are kindred words. Whenever the apostle Paul 
used edifying, I imagine he had edifice in mind. 
That is, he was a born builder, and he had a 
great love for building and for buildings. I 
have the fancy that tent-making was not Paul’s 
trade by personal choice. Conditions at Tarsus 
with its large tent-cloth industry when he 
learned his trade, made that a natural trade 
for a Tarsian boy. But Paul speaks rather dis- 
paragingly of tents. He calls his weak, mortal 
body a tent. He looked forward to an edifice, 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. Perhaps if he had had his own 
way he would have been a builder by trade, a 
building engineer. At any rate, that is what 
he considered himself to be in his real voca- 
tion. By trade he was a tent-maker, by voca- 


tion he was a builder, and by natural aptitude 


and bent he was an architect and an engineer. 
He is always talking about buildings. We 
must not allow the word “edify” to disguise the 
meaning of “edifice.” It is one of his favorite 
metaphors. It is not confined to Paul of 
course, in our New Testament writings. Jesus 
used it, Peter and Jude used it, but it is most 
characteristic of Paul. Whenever the word 
edify or edifying occurs, translate it into build- 
ing terms. 

There are four uses of the metaphor. That 
is, there are four phases of building in which 
he thinks we should all be interested seeking to 
abound in building. 

I. The first is the building of the builder, the 
building up of one’s self in personal, Christ- 
like character. We are more apt to call it 
“srowth.” But growth is a thing over which 
we have little control. We can influence it to 
a certain extent, hasten, retard or end it. We 
cannot cause it. One of the greatest mysteries 
in the world is the growth of a lily or a tree or 
a child. You cannot grow a plant; you cannot 
grow yourself. Growth belongs to God. But 
you can build. 


And to build means to add constructively, till 
there is an edifice. A stick stuck in the ground 
is not a building. But you can put a few 
sticks together and make a fence. Then you 
become a builder. You can pile a few stones 
into a wall, and it is an edifice. Adding part 
to part to make a whole which did not exist 
before, that is the builder’s art. Peter says, 
“Grow in the grace and knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” But this is 
the way he explains growing: God has laid 
the foundation and made possible the attain- 
ment of Christian character, therefore give all 
diligence on your part to add upon your faith. 
It is a wonderful example in addition, upon 
your faith moral stamina, and upon your moral 
stamina, knowledge, and upon your knowledge, 
self-control and upon self-control, patient hope, 


and upon patient hope, reverence, and upon 
reverence, brotherly affection, and upon broth- 
erly affection, love. That is genuine building. 
Count each one of these characteristics a stone, 
on which you can chisel and hew for a life- 
time, trying to fit them into the temple of God, 
whose temple you yourself are. 


II. Building up other builders. 


“Thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 


There are others to be edified, 
to be built up. And here Paul lays a strong 
emphasis. There is a tremendous opportunity 
here to “abound in edifying.” “Let us follow 
after things whereby we may edify one an- 
other.” “Let each one of us please his neigh- - 
bor for that which is good unto edifying.” 
“Let no corrupt speech proceed out of your 
mouth, but such as is good for edifying.” Here 
is a life-work in the building trade for every- 
one. It is illustrated in the home, where the 
parents are the builders, and every word, every 
act, every relationship is weighed. Will it 
build up? Will it break down? The building 
is slow; it as slow as growth. The progress of 
the building can be seen, if at all, only in the 
retrospect. But it is the ambition of the build- 
er that counts. 


Here and there you find a man, a woman, 
whose greeting upon the street, whose cheery 
word and cheering smile, whose conversation, 
whose presence even, is always uplifting, up- 
building. He abounds in edifying. 


III. Building in the builder. “Coming unto 
Jesus who is a living stone, ye also as living 
stones are built, a spiritual house.” The 
Cologne Cathedral was six hundred years in 
building; there were many and long interrup- 
tions of course. But think of the architect 
who could plan and begin to build an edifice 
which could not possibly be finished during his 
life. And of many of the great cathedrals of 
Europe the same is true. The original archi- 
tect and builder built himself into the building, 
like a living stone, and left it for others to 
finish and enjoy. And isn’t it a very good way, 
and a-very Christian way, to look at life? To 
look at life as a whole? Some persons are dis- 
couraged because at the close of life they have 
so little to show for having lived. But what 
kind of a show do they want? The temple of 
God’s church is a wonderful building. And 
every stone in the building is related to every 
other stone, and on each stone rest the stones 
that the next generation build. And ever the 
temple rises and becomes more beautiful. Liv- 
ing stones! 


IV. Building up the building. The builder, 
building himself into the building. That is an 
incidental part of the builder’s work. Of 
course he does that. But he is a builder on 
God’s building which is the church. Like the 
man who could not see the forest for the trees, 
some people cannot see the Church for the 
churches. I often wish that we could all be 
caught up to the third heaven, like the Apostle 
Paul, or to some height where we could get, 
as he certainly got, a vision clear, perfect, 
glorious, not of the churches, but of the Church. 
Paul loved to think of the Church as God’s 
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building and himself as one of the builders. 
In this same first letter to Corinth’ he says: 
“Let there be no rivalry of laborers—no jeal- 
ously between Apollos and Peter and Paul— 
nor between their followers. What is Apollos? 
What is Paul? Just ministers, servants, each 
doing the work God gave him to do. I planted 
the garden, Apollos watered it; but neither of 
us made it grow. God gave the growth. We 
are just God’s fellow-workers and you, the 
church, are his garden, his farm.’ Then 
abruptly he changes the figure for his favor- 
ite, because we can ourselves build. “You 
are God’s building. I laid the foundation. An- 
other is building on it. We are all builders. 
But there is only one foundation, and that is 
Jesus Christ. Be sure it is on him you build. 
And then be sure your building is fireproof, 
that when the test comes—and the test of a 
building is fire—that what you have built into 
it proves to be not wood or thatching of hay or 
stubble, but non-combustible gold and silver 
and precious stones.” 


It is a splendid ideal of a life work. And it 
is for each one of us, no matter what.our busi- 
ness or profession. The vocation of every 
Christian is church building. And the ma- 
terial he builds into God’s Cathedral, God’s 
temple, God’s Church, is lives. 


And so in church worship, the music is edi- 
fying, the ritual is edifying, the Scriptures, the 
prayers, the sermon should be edifying, that is, 
building—building up. The teacher in the Sun- 
day School is edifying, (never lose the signi- 
ficance of the word) and the prayer meeting is 
for edifying. The business of every leader in 
church work, of all elders and deacons, is edi- 
fying; and of every Christian, little and large, 
is edifying, edifying. 

Just where in the building of God’s temple 
we may be, just how far along the wonderful 
structure is, of course we do not know. The 
kingdom is like the mustard seed in its growth. 
And this is our one chance at life, our one op- 
portunity to build with God. “Seek that ye 
may abound unto edifying.” 


The Boy Who Wasn’t A Coward. 


Children’s Sermon. 


REV. ALFRED BARRATT, Sycamore, Pa. 


Text:“ My son, when sinners entice thee con- 
Sent chow not.) Prove L710: 


A foolish young man once vainly expressed 
himself in these words, “What a wonderful 
thing life would be if there were no tempta- 
tions! As it is,’ he said, “each day brings 
with it so many temptations to evil that I am 
in hot water every hour. Oh for one day of 
freedom!” 


A longing to be free from temptation is cow- 
ardly. All boys and girls are tempted. Temp- 
tation comes to test our strength, our faith, 
, our love and our loyalty to Jesus Christ. But 
when we are tempted God knows all about our 
temptations, and he also knows just how hard 
it is for a boy or girl to face these temptations 
because “Jesus was tempted in all points like 
as we are, yet without sin.” But as Jesus did 
not yield to temptation and thus won the vic- 
tory over sin and Satan, ‘He is able to succor 
all that are tempted.” So here is a word of 
comfort and cheer; that no boy or girl is ex- 
pected to fight temptation single handed for 
he who has never been defeated is ever ready 
and willing to help us to win the victory. 
Satan knows this and it always makes his 
knees weak when he meets a boy or girl who 
says with confidence and courage “I am not 
alone, for Jesus is with me.” 


Perhaps you have read in the Old Testament 
how Satan tried to tempt Job, and when he dis- 
covered that Job had the presence of God with 
him he said to God, “Hast Thou not made a 
hedge about him on every side?” Satan de- 
clared the truth, and with a disheartened spirit 
he turned away from dear old Job. 


Listen to this thrilling story about a boy who 
was tempted and because he would not yield 
to temptation his companions called him a 
coward. It was a very warm afternoon in the 
month of August. Not a breeze was stirring, 
and the birds were too lazy to sing. It was 
dark, dull, and gloomy, and it looked as if it 


would turn to rain at any moment. Everybody 
seemed as though they just wanted to imitate 
the birds and keep quiet. But Fred Hatborn 
and his two companions, Dick and Will Haines, 
thought it was just a dandy time to go fishing. 
So all three boys went fishing. It was remark- 
able that they were able to catch so many trout 
and perch because it was not long before each 
boy had a good long string of fish, and Dick de- 
clared it was time to quit. ‘“Let’s go swim- 
ming,” he suggested, “that will cool us off after 
our long walk.” “All right,” responded Will, 
but Fred to their astonishment, said he 
Scouldn't do it. “Canmt do lit’. Wihye soe 
Are you sick?” ‘“What’s the matter, old fellow? 
You never refused before?” “I know it,” he 
replied, “but mother has been telling me of 
some boys who were drowned lately, and she 
made me promise not to go in swimming any 
more without her permission.” “Stuff and 
nonsense,” said Dick, “just as though it were 
any more dangerous now than it ever was! 
Women do have such silly notions these days, 
don’t they, Will?” questioned Dick. “Indeed 
they have!” he replied. “I’d like to see myself 
tied to my mother’s apron strings! She knows 
better than to make me promise things that I 
can’t do. Why a boy can’t help swimming in 
hot weather. It’s just as natural for him as it 
is for the fish themselves. Come on, red, I’lI 
help you off with your coat.” Will meant just 
what he said, and because he was larger and 
stronger than Fred he had the boy’s jacket off 
in a “jiffy.” “Now, no more of that!2-ex- 
claimed Fred, drawing himself up with courage 
and dignity. “You and Dick may swim as long 
as you please and I will wait here for you, 
but I mean to keep my promise to my mother.” 
When Will and Dick saw the set determination 
on Fred’s face they knew they could not make 
him change his mind, so they called him a cow- 
ard and told him with sarcasm they were 
mighty glad that they were made of better stuff. 

What foolish boys they were to imagine that 
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they were manly when they were tempting an- 
other boy to do wrong? They must have for- 
gotten that a boy shows himself to be noble 
and manly when he is brave enough to stand 
for the right, and to obey his mother. 


Fred was contented to lay on the bank and 
was amused to see the grasshoppers jumping 
around about him. In a little while he heard 
a scream, a cry for help. Something had hap- 
pened. Dick had taken suddenly ill, and had 
flung his arms around Will’s neck to save him- 
self. Will was a selfish boy and tried to loos- 
en himself from his brother’s grasp. He was 
afraid, he said afterwards, that if he had tried 
to help Dick he might be drowned, too. Fred 
knew that something was wrong, and springing 
to his feet made one leap into the water, and in 


an instant was boldly making his way to his 
sinking companion. He was just in time. Dick 
was saved. Now then which of the two boys 
proved to be the coward, Will or Fred? 


No boy is a coward when he obeys his moth- 
er. Other boys may laugh at you, and ridicule 
you when you take your stand for right, but - 
a really manly boy can stand ridicule just as a. 
soldier stands fire. Let every boy who hears. 
this story learn the lesson that no boy can ever 
become a manly man if he disobeys his mother. 
Take the advice of the wise man: ‘My son, 
when sinners entice thee, consent thou not.’” 
If you heed this counsel you will surely make a 
big success in life. Remember it is always the 
best policy to obey your mother every time 
and all the time. Will you do this? 


How to Evangelize Your Message II 


EVANGELIST W. 


E. BEIDERWOLF 


(Continued from December Expositor) 


If. The Preacher’s Message 


1. As to its content. It should be, of course, 
the Gospel of Jesus. 


If you preach this you will have power and 
a message the people will accept. And it is 
this message in its simplicity that the crowded 
churches are hearing today. 


There is a field of legitimate criticism but 
not one preacher in 10,000 is ever called into 
it. Some day consecrated scholarship will give 
us its final conclusions, but you may be sure 
they will not in any way undermine our faith 
in Jesus Christ as God manifest in the flesh. 


2. As to its appeal. This should be always 
to the individual as touching one or the other 
of the following three things. 


(a) His own righteousness. 
course an appeal to the Christian. We need 
orthopraxy as well as orthodoxy. The spirit 
of the world has crept into the church to an 
alarming degree. She is suffering from spirit- 
ual locomotor ataxia and she can’t stand erect 
and be the power in the world she ought to be. 
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We think of the evangelist as one set apart 
primarily to call the unsaved to Christ but he 
has an important ministry to the church as 
well. Indeed Mr. Moody in the latter years of 
his life said he felt himself called more and 
more to preach to God’s people, and he was 
engaged in a ministry primarily to the church 
when the summons came that called him into 
the presence of God. He spent his last years 
in founding schools to keep the youth of our 
land from straying into forbidden paths. 


(b) His attitude toward God. This is of 
course the appeal to the unsaved. This is the 
peculiar glory of the evangelist’s ministry. 
When Paul converted the Philippian jailer he 
did a greater work than Christ did when he 
raised Lazarus from the grave. If the church 
does not increase numerically she will dwindle 
and die. And young gentlemen, wherever your 
ministry may lie I covet for you the supreme 
joy of being a soul-winner, and I pity the 
preacher with all my heart who can be satis- 
fied without it. 


(c) His relation to society. This is the ap- 
peal for social service. Henry Van Dyke was 
not wrong when he said, “He who seeks for 
heaven alone to save his soul, may keep the 
path but will not reach the goal.” Social serv- 
ice means serving society, and if a man is not 
saved for that, he is not saved at all. The call 
of God to the human soul is not, “Come and 
take it easy;” it is not, ‘Come and be carried 
to the skies on flowery beds of ease,” but it is, 
“Come and serve,” “Come and suffer;” not. 
only, “Come and be saved,” but “Come and be 
a saviour,” and social service and evangelism 
are not in any sense antagonistic. 


3. Its construction. I wish at this point 
only to emphasize a few things which I have 
found most helpful in my own experience. 

(a) The first is simplicity. The evangelist 
must remember that his audiences are two 
kinds of people—some who can’t think very 
profoundly because they haven’t got the gray 
material to do it with, and some who have been 
on their feet all day at hard work and are too 
tired to think deeply. The first is true of your 
Sunday morning audience as well. Bear this. 
in mind and remember that in trying to preach 
to please two or three wiseacres you'll likely 
let the biggest part of your congregation go 
starving. 

Don’t parade around in the pulpit on stilts. 
Get down on the earth and put the Bread of 
Life where the common people ,.can get it. 
That’s what Jesus did and they heard him 
gladly. Don’t put the fodder too high. Jesus 
didn’t say, “Feed my giraffes.” He said, “Feed 
my sheep.” 


Don’t try to be a rhetorical skyscraper. A 
little aeroplaning now and then may be per- 
missible but don’t stay up too long. Your 
crowd will miss you. Give the go-by to the 
lengthy and involved sentences and heavy 
style and tell the people what you want them 
to know in plain, simple, direct Anglo-Saxon. 
In doing so you will find that you will compel’ 
attention. And the preacher who does not 
compel attention ought to stop preaching and 
go to mending umbrellas. 
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(b) The second thing is that the sermon 
should be made for a purpose and not for its 
own sake. It should not be primarily a work 
of art. It could be icily regular and splendidly 
null. The question is, Does it do the business? 
Does it make Felix tremble? Does it make 
men and women sit up and take notice? If it 


- doesn’t do this, it is fit only to be cast out and 


trodden under foot or to be broken to pieces 
and made over. 

If I expect to give an invitation or want to 
leave some especial impression I close with 
that part of the sermon best calculated to do it. 
Remember you are not preaching for bouquets 
but to glorify God and to win souls. A woman 
said to me at the close of a sermon, “That was 
such a beautiful sermon you _ preached.” 
“Well,” I said, “if that’s all it was and God will 
forgive me, I’ll never preach it again.” 

Somebody has said: “Evangelism means that 
germons don’t matter comparatively, and souls 
do.” Shall I be accused of hopeless bigotry 
if I say that to me, and to some men I have 
known, the ambition to preach good sermons 
of a certain type—I will say conventional type 
—is the biggest temptation we ever get from 
the devil? I heartily believe that to appeal 
positively and directly to the conscience is the 
most effective way not only of winning souls, 
but incidentally of preaching good sermons. 


(c). The third is the power of illustration. 
Don’t be afraid of illustrations. The most in- 
tellectual man will wake up and pay attention 
when you use one. 


I remember the disdain with which I once 
looked upon illustrations. At last there was 
to appear an evangelist who would be no mere 
story-teller. My appeal was to be wholly to 
the court of reason. I soon however discovered 
two things. 


First, that I was succeeding admirably in 
putting my audience in about twenty minutes 
into the arms of nature’s sweet restorer. 

Second, that it takes far more genius and in- 
telligence to use an illustration that illustrates, 


and use it rightly, than it does to ramble along 
with general remarks. 


I then knocked my sermons full of holes and 
in each hole put a pane of the clearest glass I 
could find. For I remembered then what I 
had heard before—the words of Spurgeon, that 
“A sermon without illustrations is like a house 
without windows.” 


(d) The fourth is that the most effective 
sermon should be used even if not new. I 
have some sermons I have preached 200 times 
and I expect to preach them so long as my 
ministry lasts. I make that sermon a part of 
myself every time I preach it and the older it 
grows the more I delight in its delivery, just 
so God continues to put his seal upon its use. 


It is folly to throw away a Damascus blade 
for an untried instrument merely to minister 
to one’s intellectual pride. 

4. Its delivery. 


“How is it,” said a preacher to a baseball 
pitcher, “that you make $7000 a year doing that 
and I get only $1000 preaching the Gospel?” 
“Oh,” said the pitcher, ‘“‘the difference is in the 
delivery.” There are four things I will say: 

(a) The voice should be natural. It’s a 
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strange thing that so many preachers think 
they must have one tone of voice in the pulpit 
and another tone outside of it. There is a 
preacher’s tone and many a preacher seems to 
think it is one of the main essentials of suc- 
cess, but it is about as useful to a preacher as 
a pair of crane’s legs would be to a setting hen. 

If a preacher went into a store and asked 
for a gallon of coal-oil in the same tone of 
voice that he lines out a hymn or reads the 
Scripture they would think he needed an 
operation above his eyes. What’s the use of 
announcing with a hark-from-the-tomb-a-dole- 
ful-sound sort of voice that the Ladies’ Home 
Missionary Society will meet next Thursday 
afternoon at the home of Mrs. Jonathan Sny- 
der? And where’s the sense of the pious whine 
we so often hear, if the preacher expects the 
people to pay any attention to what he is say- 
ing? Preach with the voice nature gave you. 

(b) And then in the next place I would say, 
Let your style be conversational. An old 
preacher once said, “When I first began 
preaching I thought it was the thunder that 
killed, but after a while I found out that it 
was the lightning that was effective and since 
that time I’ve tried to thunder less and lighten 
more.” 

Noise is no evidence of effectiveness. Deep 
waters are silent. A lawyer talks to his jury 
and tells them what he wants them to know; 
a teacher does the same to his students. But 
some preachers, if there is the slightest ex- 
cuse for italics, will stand on their toes, get 
red‘in the face, swell up in the neck, pull in 
their diaphragm and push out their chest and 
yell as if they were trying to reach the island 
of Madagascar by a wireless telephone that 
was out of order. 

Cultivate the conversational tone. This was 
the charm and the power of Finney and of 
Spurgeon and indeed of all great and effective 
preachers. 

(c) The third thing is that one’s self should 
be forgotten. There are two kinds of self- 
consciousness that frequently obtain in the 
ministry. One is a disposition and the other 
is an inclination, and there is only one remedy 
for both. 

There is the preacher who deliberately pro- 
jects himself into the foreground of all he does 
and says. He steps in front of the cross and 
the people see that he’s thinking of himself 
rather than his Lord and they pity him al- 
though he doesn’t seem to know it. He 
preaches Henry Smith dignified instead of 
Jesus Christ crucified. As a general thing he’s 
all front door; open the door and you’re in the 
back yard. 

The other form of self-consciousness is that 
which comes in spite of one’s self. It’s a very 
subtle thing with which you will all have to 
deal. When you are doing well there will be 
some evil influence ready to grab your hand 
and make it pat your own back. If you find 
yourself failing and the sermon doesn’t grip, 
instead of remembering why you are preach- 
ing, you may find yourself conscious of the 
reputation you are making, and you’ll begin 
to perspire and color up and lose control of 
yourself in an effort to redeem what you seem 
to think is a lost situation. 


There is but one way to overcome—perhaps 


a rather long way for some of us. It is the 
way of communion and prayer that shall lead 
us at last to lose ourselves so entirely in Him 
that we shall be willing even to fail for his 
sake, counting our own reputation as nothing 
if only both congregation and preacher shall 
see no man save Jesus only.” 

(d) The last thing is the spirit of delivery. 

First. It should be earnest. The man in 
earnest always “gets there.” Put him ina log 
cabin and he’ll split rails to the White House. 
Put him in jaii and he’ll write “Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” Put out his eyes and he’ll produce 
“Paradise Lost.” 

You might as well try to run a locomotive 
without steam as to think of making a sermon 
go without earnestness. Richard Sheridan 
said he often went to hear Rowland Hill preach 
because his words flowed hissing hot from his 
heart. Chalmers’ main forte as a preacher and 
a college professor was his “blood-earnest- 
ness.” “What we want,’ remarked a Chinese 
convert once, “is men with hot hearts to tell 
us of the love of Christ.” “Be earnest,’ some 
one has said, “and the fire of your own soul 
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THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 

“Even as Christ loved the Church and gave 
himself for it.” Eph. 5:25. 

The Church of Christ was organized to pub- 
lish the Good News of God’s redeeming love 
revealed in Jesus Christ. 

It seeks to gather men into the family and 
fellowship of God. In proportion as it suc- 
ceeds it is establishing a new order of society 
dominated by the “Golden Rule” and the “Law 
of Love.” 

You should find it. 

I. A refuge for the tempted where they may 
find deliverance from sin and strength to de- 
feat the enemies of the soul. 

II. A spiritual home where children of the 
Heavenly Father may hold fellowship one with 
another and enjoy a safe social life. 

III. A school of religious education in which 
old and young are taught to reverence God and 
keep his commandments. 

IV. A meeting house where one may go to 
hold communion with his Saviour and Lord 
and receive counsel and comfort. 

v. An organized agency for marshalling the 
people of God and all their resources for the 
salvation of the world and the service of hu- 
manity. 


SETTLING DOWN IN CHRIST 

“Abide in me.” John 15:4. 

The Lord Jesus calls us to a settled life in 
his fellowship. But the difficulty is, our nature 
is so truant. The majority of us cannot settle 
down anywhere in anything. We are possessed 
of a spirit of restlessness, and we are the will- 
ing victims of constamt change. We rush from 
one thing to another, and we do not tarry long 
enough at anything to make it disburse its 
treasure. It is a case of touch and go, out of 
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Great Texts and Their Treatment 


will kindle a flame in the souls of others.” Re- 
call what Garrick said to the preacher in ex- 
plaining the difference in the size of their 
audience; said he to the preacher, “I act fiction 
as though it were truth; you preach truth as 
though it were fiction.” 


Second. The delivery should be in the dem- 
onstration of the Spirit and of power. What 
we said before we say again and shall repeat 
it—The preacher needs the tongue of fire. 


I want to say in closing that I have not said 
anything this morning nor laid down a precept 
of any kind but that it has come back to me 
with something of a rebuke. I wish I could 
stand again at the beginning of my ministry. 
I believe I could do better work. But I want 
to commend these things to you and you to 
God and if when this short ministry among you 
is over we should not meet again until we 
meet in his presence, let us remember that we 
have met here this morning and talked to- 
gether about the greatest work a man can do 
and I congratulate you upon being called to 
do it. 


eee 
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quiet entry and deep possession. And so it is 
in our supreme relationship to Christ. We are 
vagrants, knocking occasionally at his door. 
We are rovers, paying him infrequent visits. 
We do not settle down and abide in him. 

I. It is a very practical and familiar word 
which the Master uses. It is used many times 
in the New Testament in its ordinary everyday 
relationship: “‘Zaccheus, come down, for today 
I must abide at thy house!” ‘Abide with us, 
for the day is far spent.’”’ Our Lord invites us 
to live in him. Many of us go so far as to make 
him our church, where we occasionally wor- 
ship him. Or we make him our hospital in 
those seasons when calamity is upon us, and 
our life is all in pieces. Or we regard him as 
a kind of spiritual health-resort where we go 
now and again to take the medicinal waters. 
But we do not make him our home. We visit 
him, we do not live with him. We look in, but 
we do not abide. p 

II. And this it is, this want of a settled life, 
which makes our influence so capricious, and 
our service so broken. Our religious life is a 
series of incalculable spasms. It is like the 
eruptions of an irregular geyser, and not the 
ceaseless flowings of a noble river. And yet 
it is the river which provides the Scriptural 
symbol of a deep and healthy life. “Then had 
thy peace been like a river,’ abounding in 
great energy, splendid in its impressiveness, 
wonderful in its continuity. 


III. Perhaps it may be truly said, even of 
our church life, that is too often a series of 
distractions which tend to make us erratic in 
spirit; and we wander about from cistern to 


cistern, just sipping of what is supposed to be 


the water of life, but having no abiding com- 
munion with the Spring. We need to settle 
down to deep and ever deepening fellowship 
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with our Lord. We must make our home in 
him if we we. would know the joy and peace 
and power of the Lord. In Christ is our salva- 
tion.—Rev. J. H. Jowett, D. D. 


GOD’S TILLED LAND 
“Ye are God’s husbandry.” 1 Cor. 3:9. 


“God’s husbandry,” is a phrase that probably 
is not understood by very many. The marginal 
reading, however, makes it plain, for it states 
it to be “God’s tilled land.” 


What a picture this makes for our thought! 
The Christian, worn with conflicts and wearied 
with the battle, nevertheless is the fruitful 
soil from which comes the harvest to supply 
the earth with spiritual fruit. 


There are many lines of suggestion which 
can be derived from this thought, “God’s Tilled 
Land.” 


I. There is the thought of the certainty of 
harvest which was promised to Noah, “While 
the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest... 
shall not cease.” And through the milleniums 
the promise is being fulfilled. Our land is re- 
joicing even now in another wonderful fulfill- 
ment of God’s promise to the patriarch. Is it 
not true also concerning our Christian sowing 
and reaping? Does not our effort for the Mast- 
er bring its rich fruition? Perhaps the soil is 
barren and the reaping sparse here and there, 
but is not the harvest being gathered? 


Ii. It must be remembered, however, that 
“ve” are “God’s tilled land.” Does not this 
point to the fact that it is by personal effort 
and sacrifice and toil that the harvest is made 
a possibility? 

The furrows of the plow, the diligence of the 
sower, the patience of the cultivator, the gar- 
nering of the reaper, all unite to bring in the 
harvest, and when it is safely brought in the 
tired soil and stubble remain, perhaps unlovely 
in appearance, but nevertheless the great foun- 
dation without which the harvest would be an 
impossibility. 

III. It is this that Paul wants Christians 
to realize in their experience. Torn, plowed, 
harrowed, reaped—left bare and full of use- 
less roots—yet absolutely essential to all fu- 
ture cultivation and growth. God’s tilled land 
—that is the working Christian in every age 
and clime. 

IV. In a .previous verse St. Paul tells us 
another side of the truth when he shows the 
part God takes in the coming of the harvest: 
“J planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the 
increase.” Is it not so with every farmer when 
he has put down his seed—he recognizes that 
God must do the rest? 

V. The Church of God today needs to be 
shown that it is still a tilled land from which 
must come forth continual harvests. The word 
“cultivated” has a special meaning in agricul- 
ture, and that meaning must be adopted by all 
Christian workers. The field, which is the 
world, must be cultivated until it brings forth 
plentifully to the glory of God and the joy of 
the Master.—J. B. H. 


ORGANS OF HUMANITY 


“The members should have the same care 
one for another.” 1 Cor. 12:25. 


Every member of the body is to be the in- 
strument of the body. One man is as the eye 
of the corporate body, and it is his sacred 
function to look and watch in the interests of! 
the body. Another man is as an ear, and it is 
his holy office to be alert and listening in the 
interests of the body. Every member is to be 
a social minister. 

I. No one’s personality is to be used as an 
instrument of selfishness, but as an organ of 
humanity. 

Now, it would seem as if the smaller circle 
is the realm of surest happiness and freedom. 
The wider the circle the larger will be the 
gathering ground of sorrows and cares. Might 
it not therefore be an act of worldly wisdom 
just to close our eyes and shut our ears, or 
exercise them only in the tiny area of our own 
affairs? “I want that widow well out of my 
ears, with her ailing and wailing!” Very well, 
just turn a deaf ear, and you make your es- 
cape. And that cry from Macedonia! How 
troublesome is this wail from the larger circle! 
And, if we heed it, it will probably lead to in- 
creased burdensomeness and fiercer persecu- 
tion! The folk in Troas who do not hear the 
cry have the happier and easier lot. Very well, 
then; just close your ears, and very soon you 
will not hear the pathetic cry, and Macedonia 
wil lhave ceased to exist. Surely, we have this 
way of escape! Wecan shut out the body and 
be at rest. 

II. The reckoning is altogether false. In 
the smaller circle we may possibly find an ig- 
noble case. But ease is not peace. Ease is 
just the indolence of the beast; peace is the 
holy restfulness of the saint. Ease is the stupor 
born of perverted relations; peace is the har- 
mony of right relations. Ease is the condition 
of degeneracy; peace is the condition of 
growth. Whenever my power is used as an 
instrument of ease and selfishness, there is in- 
evitable degradation. Everything shrinks in 
the smaller circle, yes, even my capacity for 
the enjoyment which I am so anxious to re- 
tain. 

III. The larger circle is our purposed sphere 
and home. The ery from Macedonia may lead 
us into new distresses, but it will also lead us 
into newer wealth in human fellowship, and it 
will give us larger access into the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ.—Rey. J. H. Jowett, D. D. 


KEEPING A LIGHT FOR THE LOST 
“Holding forth the word of life|” Phil. 2:16. 


It is difficult to realize that here in America 
there are great stretches of country in which 
travellers can be lost right out-on the plains. 
President Gage, of Huron College, South Da- 
kota, tells incidents that prove how true it is, 
for all that. One of the late settlers in the 
Rosebud County of that state told him of such 
an experience. He was hauling a load from 
a railroad point to his home one dark night. 
The snow was deep; the horses were tired; 
and he was off the trail. He had given up 
hope, when he climbed a hill and saw a light; 
and he adds, “I never took my eyes off that 
light until I reached it.’’ People there often 
hang a lantern out before’ their houses so that 
lost’ travelers may find refuge. In spite of 
that it sometimes happens that no light is in 
sight, and life is lost. 
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I. But, if that is surprising as a bit of geo- 
graphy, it is not surprising to know how great 
the need is for lights to be shining in other 
Senses for the sake of wandering, lost people. 
Plenty of people do not know the road home 
for their souls, their characters, their lives. 
Things get desperately dark around them. 
Their burden is crushing and they are off the 
trail. Out on the plains years ago a man was 
found dead within a few feet of a house; but 
there was no light, and he did not know the 
house was near. In cities ‘and villages over 
the whole land there are people who are in 
agony of soul to find the way, who need to 
have a light shine out from somebody’s life 
which will tell of refuge and safety. 


II. Being lights of the world is being set on 
a hill, to be sure, but it is being set in the 
dark places of the world where men are lost 
also. 


III. In the dark it does not take a very big 
light to guide to safety. And it does not take 
a conspicuous life to guide lost men home. It 
takes only a real light.—Rev. C. B. McAfree, 
DD: 


MANIFOLD GRACE 


“Good stewards of the manifold grace of 
Godel Pet..4: 10: 


Scientists tell us that electricity is yet in its 
infancy, but what a diversity of functions it 
already has. It lights our homes. It carries 
our messages along the city streets. It drives 
the huge machines of our factories. The house- 
wite uses it to cook, to wash, to iron, to sweep. 
The physician uses it to heal his patients. Its 
phases are manifold. That is what Peter is 
saying about the grace of God; it too is many- 
phased, “manifold.” It assumes no _ stereo- 
typed form, it works by no prescribed rule, it 
is applied to no one condition of life. It is 
glorious in its diversity, meeting every need 
and condition of the soul of man. 

I. “By grace ye are saved.” But think of 
the manifoldness of salvation. There is no 
form of sin’s diseases for which there is not 
healing through the grace of God. Between 
Mary Magdalene and Nicodemus, what a var- 
iety of types of sin! Shall the same gospel be 
preached to all? Shall the same power save 
them and bring them into fellowship with 
God? The same gospel, but preached in many 
tongues as at Pentecost; the same power, but 
operating in an endless variety of ways. 

II. Grace is creative as well as redemptive, 
and it is as manifold in its creating as its re- 
deeming power. It produces a life as varied 
as it is rich. The sun, shining on hill and 
wood and field and garden, tints and colors 
each leaf and flower with different hues, each 
plant absorbing of its light the color suited to 
its nature; the leaf green, the buttercup yel- 
low, the lily white, the rose red, the violet 
blue, in endless variety. The generosity of a 
Zacchaeus, the purity of a Magdalene, the faith 
of a Thomas, the steadfastness of a Peter, the 
love of a John, the humility of a Paul, are 
some of the wondrous variety of graces the 
marvelous soul-garden of the New Testament 
presents. 

III. But perhaps the manifoldness of grace 


. fying grace, 


is revealed most of all in the channels through 
which it flows into life. God works through 
many media to redeem the soul of man and 
establish him in righteousness and perfect him 
in holiness. There are many voices that call 
us unto him ,and many hands that lead us to 
his throne. John pictures the Holy City hav- 
ing gates opening into it from its four sides. 


The avenues of God lead every direction. His: 


lines are cast to every field of human circum- 
stance. This one comes to God through the 
gateway of a great sorrow, and that one comes 
along the highway of joy. He leads one by the 
golden chains of a mother’s: prayers, and he 
keeps another from sinning by the tender em- 
braces of a little child. The manifoldness of 
his grace! . 

IV. Peter leads us a step farther. We are 
not merely recipients but “stewards” of the 
manifold grace of God. We are—to revert to 
the illustration with which we began—“dis- 
tributing centres” of God’s saving and sancti- 
“transmitters” of this -many- 
phased energy. And the ways by which we 
fulfill our stewardship are as manifold and 
varied as the grace through which we have 
become his children in Christ Jesus.—Rev. N. 
A. MacKachern. 


Resolutions, How Kept 


“You say to me,” said Moody, ‘Well, but 
don’t you think those things will come back? 
There is that cursed passion in my life; don’t 
you think it will come back? I dare say it 
will; and, mind you, if your heart is empty— 
that is, if you only sent the Devil out by a 
pledge or by a resolution—and he comes back, 
he will come to the front door and he will 
say, ‘Is there anybody inside?’ and if there is 
silence he will go around to the back door 
and will cry, ‘Is there anybody inside?’ If 
there is silence, he will smash that door open 
through all your’ resolutions, and he will 
bring seven devils along with him, and he 
will fill your heart with riot and sin. But if, 
when he comes back, he says, ‘Is anybody in- 
side here?’ and Christ says, ‘I am here,’ that 
is enough.” 


New Year Wishes 

Lord Dundas, being wished a happy new 
year, replied, ‘It had need to be happier than 
the last; for I never knew one happy day in 
it.’ Wilberforce said, “The last year has 
been the happiest of my life.” Romainie’s 
new year’s wish for his people was, “God 
grant that this may be a year famous for be- 
lieving!”’ 


Now or When? 

On the outer wall of one of the towers of 
Beverly Minster is a quaint old dial with the 
pregnant legend, Now or When? A simple 
question it asks, silently, yet continuously—in 
the morning, at noon, at the setting of the sun 
—of all the dwellers in that place, of all the 
strangers that come there, of all the passers- 
by; a simple question, yet one deep in its sug- 
gestiveness. The New Year brings this ques- 
tion with force, and with many applications. 
Now or When? 
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JANUARY 
Suggested readings for Sunday morning and 


evening services beginning at verse indicated 
and reading as far as desired. : 
Gal. 4:1— Matt. 1:18— 
Rom. 12:1— Luke 2:41— 
Rom. 12:6— John 2:1— 
Rom. 12:16— Matt. 8:i— 


BIBLE STORY FOR EVERY DAY—JANUARY 
Story of Joshua 

Exod. 17:8-16. Joshua Conquers, Amalek. 

Num. 13:17-33; 14:36. Two Brave Men. 

Num. 27:15-238. Moses’ Successor. 


NADIA WH 


Josh. 1:1-11. Jehovah’s Charge to Joshua. 
Josh. 3:5-17. Crossing the Jordan. 
Josh. 4:11-24. Memorial at Gilgal. 
Josh. 5:10-15. The Angel of the Host. 
The Story of Rahab 
8. Josh. 2:1-13. Hiding the Spies. 
9. Josh. 2:14-24. Sending Away the Spies. 
10: Josh. 6322-27. Saving Rahab and Her 
Family. 
Story of Joshua—Continued 
11. Josh. 6:1-11. Marching Round Jericho. 
12. Josh. 6:12-20. Fall of Jericho. 
13. Josh. 8:1-9. Ambush. 
14.. Josh. 8:10-29. Destruction of Ai. 
15. Josh. 9:3-27. Stratagem of Gibeonites. 


16. Josh. 10:1-27. 
iv. Josh. 201-9. 
18. Josh. 22:1-9. 
29° -Josh. 23:k-=16. 


Battle of Beth-horon. 
Cities of Refuge. 
Tribes Return to Tents. 
Joshua’s Farewell. 

20. Josh. 24:1-15. Joshua’s Review. 

21. Josh. 24:16-31. Covenant at Shechem. 


Story of Gideon 
22. Judges 6:1-10. Oppression by Midian. 
23. Judges 6:11-40. Gideon Appointed Deliv- 
erer. 
24. Judges 7:1-8. 
25. Judges 7:9-14. 
26. Judges 7:15-25. 
Trumpets. 


The Test of Drinking. 
Gideon Visits the Camp. 
Lamps, Pitchers and 


Story of Jephthah 


97. Judges 11:1-11. Jephthah Made Chief. 
28. Fidees 11:12-29. Jephthah’s Daughter. 
29. Judges 11:30-40. Jephthah’s Daughter. 
30. Judges 12:1-7. The Test of Speech. 


* * * 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS—THROUGH THE 
BIBLE IN A YEAR—JANUARY 


Expositor Bible-Reader’s Calendar 


1. Josh. 18-21. Mark 2:1-22. 

2. Josh. 22-23. Mark 2:23—3:12. 

3. Josh. 24—Judges 2:5. Mark 3:13-35- 
4. Judges 2:6—8:31. Mark 4:1-20. 

5. Judges 4-5. Mark 4:21-41. 

6. Judges 6-7. Mark 5:1-20. 

7, Judges 8-10:5. Mark 5:21-43. 

8. Judges 10:6—12:15. Mark 6:1-29. 

9.. Judges 13-15. Mark 6:30-56. 

10. Judges 16-18. Mark 7:1-23. 


11. Judges 19-20. Mark 7:24—8:10. 
12. Judges 21—Ruth 1. Mark 8:11-26. 
13. Ruth 2-4. Mark 8:27—9:13. 


14. Sam. 1-2. Mark 9:14-32. 

alse Sam. 3-5. Mark 9:33-50. 

16. Sam. 6-9:14. Mark 10:1-31. 

iG Sam. 9:15—12:25. Mark 10:32-52. 
18. Sam. 13-14. Mark 11:1-26. 

19. Sam. 15-16. Mark 11:27—12:17. 
20. Sam. 17-18:5. Mark 12:18-44. 

21. Sam. 18:6-20. Mark 13. 


i Sam. 21-24. Mark 14:1-26. 
28: Sam. 25-27. Mark 14:27-52. 
24, Sam. 28:31. Mark 14:53-72. 
25. Sam. 1-2. Mark 15:1-23. 

26. Sam. 3-5. Mark 15:24-47. 
27. Sam. 6-7. Mark 16. 

28. Sam. 8-11. Jude. 

29. Sam. “L2-135 9 2) Pets ds 

30. Sam| 14-15. 1 Pet. 2. 
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Sam. 16-19:8. 1 Pet. 3. 


THIRTY-SEVEN HIDDEN BOOKS OF THE 
BIBLE 


While motoring in Palestine I 
Mejud, gesticulating wildly. 
and features were odd. I never saw so dismal 
a chief. On market-days he pumps alms from 
every one, a most common practice. A glance 
shows that he acts queerly. Excuse me for 
speaking so, but he was showing a crowd how 
they used to revel at Ionian bouts, and the 
brew seemed bad. A fakir was seated on a 
hummock, minus hose and skirt, and wearing as 
comic a hat as they make. He pointed up 
eternally toward a rudely carved letter J on a 
high cliff. ..His uplifted hand was stiff and 
numb. Erstwhile he held it thus for days. My 
companion excitedly cried: “See that J! Oh! 
Now I know we are near the ancient Ai! Was 
this Ai a holy place?” From answers given 
elsewhere Vll say not! We asked the age of the 
big stone J, “O, eleven centuries at least.” I 
knew that in such a jam escort was necessary. 
Besides, our car stuck in a rut here. So, leav- 
ing the sedan, I elbowed nearer the fakir. A 
toothless hag gained access to his side, and 


t 


met Chief 
His fez, raiment, 


paused to rest herself. 
treasure?” To which I retorted: “Not I! Moth, 
you know, and rust, corrupt earthly store.” 
Mejud expressed a wish to accompany us, but I 
decreed, “Thy party we will not annex, 0 dusky 
chief,” I am at the work of tracing a cargo of 
lost tobaceo. That’s my.job. To the chief’s ex- 
pression of sorrow over the tobacco loss, I 
answered, “It would all have gone up in smoke, 
anyway.” My brother is a tramp (rover), B. S. 
from Harvard, too. His name is Eugene. Sister 
is nursing him now. They asked, “Where is 
the prodigal at?” I answered that it used to be 
incorrect to use “at” that way, but that the fin 
kept Eugene at home this year. It really is too 
bad, I, a home body, roaming the Orient, and 
he, a tramp, at home in bed! 


Find the titles of thirty-seven books con- 
cealed in the above paragraph. The first is 
Judges—“Mejud gesticulating.”—The Christian 
Endeavor World. 


She hinted, “You have 


* * * 


(The above printed on cards will be furnished 
at cost, 40c per hundred, for use at church so- 
cials, ete, ..Expositor, Cleveland, 0.) 
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THE MID-WEEK SERVICE 
“The Ways” 


To every man there openeth 
A Way, and Ways, and a. Way, 
And the High Soul climbs the High way 
And the Low Soul gropes the Low, 
And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 
But to every man there openeth 
A High Way and a Low, 
And every man decideth 
The Way his soul shall go. 
, JOHN OXENHAM 


I. WATCHMAN, TELL US OF THE NIGHT 
Isaiah 21:11, 12. ‘ 
Expository Notes 


The brief Scripture selection is rather a motto 
than a passage for exposition, for they are con- 
fessedly very obscure verses. The phrases are 
attractive, appealing, but what the writer meant 
by them is very uncertain. The commentator’s 
pages show such words as “obscure,” “doubtful,” 
“mysterious,” “uncertain”. No one knows posi- 
tively what is being talked about, what the title 
means. The burden, or oracle, of Dumah. Who 
or what is Dumah? The general opinion is that 
it stands for Hdom,—‘“a punning reference to, 
or corruption of, the word Edom.” This is sub- 
stantiated by the use, in the second line, of the 
word, Seir, which was the mountainous district 
of Edom. 


The Edomites were the descendants of Esau, 
hence of the same origin as the Jews, but they 
were never friendly neighbors. Obadiah charges 
that, at the time of the Babpylonish captivity, 
the Edomites aided the conquerors and rejoiced 
Mee the calamity that befell Jerusalem. Ob. 


The picture is alluring. The prophet stands 
as a watchman on the wall, looking out into the 
night. From Mt. Seir in the far distant south 
comes a cry, twice repeated: ‘‘Watchman, what 
of the night? Not so much a question of the 
immediate conditions; that they ‘may know 
themselves. But perhaps he, from his tower on 
the holy mount, may see farther than the ques- 
tioner. Various colorings are thrown upon the 
question by a slight difference in rendering, 
yet in all it appears as an anxious, pathetic 
cry—‘ What remains of the night?” “How much 
of the night has passed?” ‘‘Watchman! will the 
night soon pass?” 


There is more variation in the interpretations 
of the answer than there is concerning the 
question. One writer makes the prophet remem- 
ber the conduct of the Edomites at the be- 
ginning of the captivity, and, believing 
himself the messenger of the Lord’s avenging 
judgment, he answers grimly. “It is dawn to 
us, but night to you.” Another commentator 
suggests that the prophet ‘foresees a transient 
gleam of prosperity to be followed by a new 
night of distress.” But Prof. McFadyen is more 
hopeful in his rendering. 


“The morning approacheth, 
But still it is night.” 


Patience and hope are both to be exercised. As 
to the rest of the verse, probably the prophet 
would suggest that his answer may not be final; 
they can watch for later developments. 


This little passage is a curious illustration of 
the power of picturesque words and appealing 
phrases over the human mind. In spite of the 
commentators’ fog of uncertainty, everybody 
knows this striking question and answer, and, 
with the inbred hopefulness of the human race, 
has given it the optimistic coloring. 

But one thing stands out sure and positive, 
concerning this quotation from Isaiah, and that 
is, that on these words Sir John Bowring based 
one of the best-known and most exultant of our 
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missionary hymns. The music wedded to it was 
written by Dr. Lowell Mason. The poet and 
composer together have given us “one of the 
foremost of our missionary lyrics.” 

* * * 


Il MEN WHO CAME BACK: JONAH 
The Book of Jonah 
Expository Notes 


When we begin to read the little book of 
Jonah, with its abrupt and offhand mention of 
Jonah, we smother several questions in our 
minds. If one could read the story to us for 
the first time, we would probably stop him with 
the questions: “Well, who is this Jonah? Do 
you know anything more about him? Where 
was he in the beginning?” 


Let us see if we can answer these questions. 
Turn to 2 Kings 14:23, 25. We find that we are 
reading the story of the reign of Jeroboam II, 
king of Israel, whose capital was Samaria. We 
see that he had a long and. prosperous reign, 
extending the border of his kingdom to the 
north and east. In his time there was a prophet 
Jonah, son of Amittai. Is this the Jonah of the . 
little book? As the man’s name, and father’s 
name, and his occupation, are the same, the pre- 
sumption is that the two were one. The only 
other reference to Jonah is in the gospels, Matt. 
12:39-41 and Luke 11:29, 30, 32, where the Lord 
compares himself and the Jews to Jonah and 
the Ninevites. 


We know the story: how Jehovah sent Jonah 
to preach to the Ninevites, and he, hating the 
heathen Ninevites, fled in the opposite direction. 
But after disobedience trails penalty, and so 
Jonah found. After he had been delivered from 
the perils of the sea, a second command comes 
to him, and this time “he arose and went to 
Nineveh.” In the dialect of the man of the 
street of today, Jonah “came back.” 


There are many conclusions to be drawn from 
this wonderful little book, which Dr. R. F. Hor- 
ton says “touches the high-water mark of Old 
Testament theology.” But we have to do with 
Jonah only, and his tardy and grudging obedi- 
ence. Yes, Jonah “came back”, but how? He 
went to Nineveh because he dared not do other- 
wise. He preached that Nineveh should be de- 
stroyed in forty days, and evidently cried with 
keen zest but with secret misgiving. For when 
the Ninevites repented the Lord stayed his hand, 
much to Jonah’s dissatisfaction. He tells Je- 
hovah, “I thought you would do this. That’s 
why I didn’t want to come in the first place.” 
“And he was angry.” 


Jonah is a picture of the man who “comes 
back” under compulsion, who “comes back” in 
act, in body, but not in spirit. Jonah had a 
pretty good knowledge of both divine and hu- 
man psychology. He knew that the Lord is 
merciful and “abundant in loving kindness”, 
anxious to forgive men. He knew that the 
heathen Ninevites were ignorant of the right 
way. The king seems to have had a glimpse 
of the truth that God is not pleased with war 
and rapine and “violence.” Assyria—the Nine- 
vites—-was the most ruthlessly cruel nation of 
antiquity. They have never been matched un- 
til the late war. But they repented, which was 
what Jonah did not want them to do. Supremely 
selfish, he did not want to think of the Ninevites 
sharing in Jehovah’s love and care. His God 
was to be a God of the Jews alone. He was 
willing to proclaim the vengeance of Jehovah 
upon the Ninevites, but not to proclaim his 
mercy toward them. 


Some men of today “come back” in that way. 
They may do good deeds but in a condescending 
or ungracious manner, with a hard and bitter 
spirit. If you ‘come back”, see to it that you 
“come back”, body, mind and soul. 
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Plan for Our Meeting 


Ask one person to tell what is related of 
Jonah in other parts of the Bible than in the 
book that bears his name. 


Ask another to give the story of Jonah as 
told in the book of Jonah. 


Discuss the suestion of “coming back”. When 
does a man really “come back?” May there be 
a form, missing the real thing? What is neces- 
sary for a man to “come back” in the eyes of 
the world? etc., etc. A A 


il. MEN WHO CAME BACK: MARK 


Acts 12:12, 25; Col. 4:10 m. c. only; Acts 13:4, 5; 
13:13; Acts 15:36-40—; Col. 4:10, parenthetical 
clause, v. 11 1. c.; Philemon 24; 2 Tim. 411, 
last sentence. 


Expository Notes 


Acts 12:2, 25; Col. 4:10 m. ec. only, Jerusalem. 
We first meet Mark as the son of a prominent 
woman in the Jerusalem church. When Saul 
and Barnabas returned to Antioch after taking 
the contribution of the richer Antioch Chris- 
tians to the poorer brethren at Jerusalem, they 
took back with them this youth, John Mark. 
By reference to a letter written later we see 
that the families of Barnabas and Mark were 
related. Note that the “sister’s son” of the 
King James version is changed to “cousin” in 
the Revision. 


Acts 13:4, 5, Antioch. By the leading of the 
Holy Spirit, the church at Antioch sends out 
Barnabas and Saul with the mission of spread- 
ing the gospel in the world. They go to Cyprus, 
the old home of Barnabas. Here, Luke inci- 
dentally remarks that John Mark had come 
along as courier. They have a notable encoun- 
ter with a sorcerer and win the proconsul to 
their cause. 


Then Luke, without explanation, introduces 
the name Paul, and from now on places him at 
the head of the party instead of Barnabas. 


Acts 13:13, Perga. They sail from Cyprus to 
Perga on the mainland. And here, as Luke 
rather curtly remarks, Mark left the party and 
went back to Jerusalem. No hint of any cause 
for his action is given. Was he a youth who 
has never been away from home before, and 
longs irresistibly for home and mother? Did 
he resent Paul’s displacing his relative, Barna- 
bas, as leader? Did his heart fail him at the 
perils before them as they entered that wild 
country—malaria on the sea-coast, rough moun- 
tain roads in the interior, “perils of rivers”. 
“perils of robbers”, etc? Or had his enthusiasm 
died out? Did he lack perseverance—stead- 
fastness, Paul must have said? Anyway, Mark 
went home, much to the displeasure of Paul. 


Acts 15:36-41, Antioch. Paul and Barnabas 
prepare to set out on a second tour. Barnabas 
would try Mark again; Paul will risk no more 
desertions; he will not trust again so unde- 
pendable a youth. There was a hot dispute. 
Long time friends are separated by the fickle 
Mark. Luke is writing about real human men! 
Maybe the quarrel wasn’t ideal. It was cer- 
tainly of real life. But the result was that 
there were two missionary parties instead of 
one. 


Col. 4:10, 11; Philemon 24; 2 Tim. 4:11. Paul 
held no grudge. His condemnation of Mark 
was from no personal slight, but because he 
“went not with them to the work.” 


Mark braced up and improved. He learned his 
lesson. He went back to “the work” and be- 
came useful and ‘‘came back’ into Paul’s favor. 
Turn to some of Paul’s letters written years 
later. He writes to the Colossians as if they 
had heard about Mark before, and he urges 
them to be friendly toward him. Then he puts 
Mark in with two other men and calls them all 
three, “men who have been a comfort to me.” 
Mark has “come back” some distance. 


Writing to Philemon from Rome, Paul puts 
Mark into a list of “my fellow-workers.” In 
his last letter to Timothy, not long before the 
end of his life, Paul is still more cordial in his 
commendation of Mark. He wants Timothy to 
bring Mark to him, and then he adds, ‘for he is 
useful to me for ministering.” Quite a different 
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judgment from Paul’s opinion of him at the 
close of the first missionary journey. 


Mark “came back” in form and in spirit also. 
He not only is allowed to minister to Paul but 
to give to the world the most vivid story of the 
good news about Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

Dr. McLaren says: “Think of the two ends of 
this man’s life—flying like a frightened hare 
from the very first suspicion of danger or diffi- 
culty, and at last made an evangelist to pro- 
claim to the whole world the story of the Gos- 
pel of the Servant.” 


Plan for Our Meeting 


Give the Scripture references to eight boys 
and girls of ’teen age. Have them read one by 
one as called for. Read only the part of the 
verse indicated. 


If the youth are given something to do in 
prayer meeting, they may be gained as attend- 
ants there. Persons are interested in that for 
which they have some responsibility. 


A prayer meeting based upon Bible characters 
or stories, and in which the Bibles are used, may 
help to get people interested in the Bible. It 
may give them a wider and more accurate 
knowledge than many now possess of the Scrip- 
ture. P 


It may give them a new interest in the sacred 
book. pend oA 


IV. 
A FRIEND OF THE SUSPECTED: BARNABAS 


Expository Notes 


Here are the facts concerning Barnabas as 
given in the book of Acts: 4:36, 37. His name 
was Joseph, a Levite of Cyprus, who made a 
large contribution to the “community chest” 
of the early church. 9:27. When the disciples at 
Jerusalem distrusted the sincerity of Paul’s 
conversion, Barnabas stood by him and vouched 
for him. 11:19-26. The apostles sent Barnabas 
to Antioch to investigate the spread of the 
gospel among the Greeks. He countenanced 
the movement and brought Saul to guide it. 
11:79, 30; 12:25. Barnabas and Saul become fel- 
low-agents for Antioch. 18:1-3; 14:12. They 
are fellow-workers in spreading the gospel. 
15:1, 2. 25. Again they are fellow-commission- 
ers to Jerusalem. 15:36-49. This companionship 
is broken by a dispute over Mark. 


Acts 11:24. Dr. J. H. Jowett has a study of 
“A Friend of the Suspected”, based upon this 
characterization of Barnabas by Luke. He says 
in The Congregationalist: 


Barnabas ministered among his brethren as 
the son of consolation. Whenever people were 
under a cloud he brought the light of cheer. 
Whenever they moved in timidity, by reason of 
suspicion, he brought the atmosphere of confi- 
dence. 

How was his life related to God? 
all we are told he was “full of faith.” The 
word “full” is strangely significant. And the 
second characteristic was that he was “full of 
the Holy Spirit.” This is subsequent to the 
other. Faith is the willingness of the soul to 
receive the Holy Spirit. Faith implies that the 
soul is disposed to divine hospitality. It is will- 
ing to entertain the Lord. Barnabas was oven 
to the Divine, and the Divine became his guest. 


_ Now what should we expect such a man to be 
in his active life in the world? I characterize 
the life of this early apostle in one phrase. He 
was the friend of the suspected. First of all he 
was the friend of suspected individuals. Saul 
hecame a disciple of the Son of God. Now there 
is always a strange reluctance to believe in the 
roodness of people who have been reclaimed. 
We suspect that their apparent imyrovement 
may be only a fresh disguise of their vice. Their 
tears may be only part of their trickery. We 
say to ourselves: 

“What is he up to now?” His conversion is 
regarded as a new make-up by an old actor 
In some such way was the Apostle Paul re- 
sarded at his conversion. He might be seeking 
deeper intimacies in order that he might carry 
out malicious designs. “They were afraid anc 
did not believe that he was a disciple.” “Barna- 
bas took him and brought him to the apostles.’ 


First of 


And this is the kind of strengthening com- 
munion which thousands of converts need in 
our own day, especially those who are leaving 
behind them the record of glaring and notorious 
lives. They need the friendship of men who 
shield them from suspicion and who by their 
confidence nourish their frailty into hopeful 
strength. 


For some years Saul vanishes from our sight. 
And then Barnabas came to Antioch, and when 
he saw the situation there he “departed to Tar- 
sus to seek Saul.” 


It seems as though the Apostle Paul was twice 
saved by Barnabas to the services of the Chris- 
tian Church. He brought him to Antioch and 
the great missionary crusade began. How much 
we are indebted to the felk who seek out the 
hidden people, the folk who fetch us out of our 
holes! There are thousands of people hiding 
away in forgotten corners, and Barnabas is 
needed to bring them to their places of ministry 
and service. 


There is one other instance where Barnabas 
Overwhelmed the suspicions of others and re- 
deemed the defeated man from alienation. John 
Mark had become fearful. Whatever it was, 
Mark left the apostolic company and turned 
back. He at once became a child of suspicion. 
And at a later day, when a new enterprise was 
being commenced, “Paul thought not good to 
take him.” But again Barnabas interposed and 
“took Mark.” How much we are indebted to 
the gracious folk who are willing to give us a 
second chance! Who permit the fallen to try 


again. There are multitudes of people who 
have broken their covenant, who have deserted 
to the foe, but who are longing to return to the 
old camp. Barnabas was the friend of just such 
longing souls. He was the helper of those who 
ae failed. He was the advocate of the second 
chance. 


But he was not only the friend of suspected 
individuals. He was the guardian of suspected 
causes. There were strange doings at Antioch 
which were reported to Jerusalem as the exiten- 
sion of the Kingdom of God. Great doubts arose 
as to its being genuine, and many looked upon 
it with severe suspicion. Barnabas was sent as 
a deputation of inquiry. And what is the record 
of the mission? ‘‘When he had seen the grace 
of God!” Barnabas’ perceptions were clean and 
clear. He knew the old fruit €éven when he 
found it growing in a new garden. He recog- 
nized the old tokens of grace even when they 
were revealed in strange conditions. ‘When 
he had seen it he was glad.” And these, too. 
are the folk we want in our own time. We 
need people who can see Christ when he ap- 
pears in a new dress, who can discern the cause 
of the Kingdom when it shows itself in novel 
conditions. We need the spirit of candor and of 
consecrated expectancy, and for these we re- 
quire the fullness of faith and the indwelling 
presence of the Holy Spirit. There is great 
work for Barnabas nowadays, for everywhere 
God is revealing himself in new and diverse 
manners, and watchful, faithful men will love 
his appearing. 


Week of Prayer, January 1-7, 1922 


To the Churches of Christ of America: 


In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, we 
again invite you to unite in the fellowship of 
prayer and intercession during the first week 
(January ist to 7th) of 1922. 


A world situation of great complexity still 
must be faced. A new world is being born. 
East and West the nations of the earth are in 
turmoil and trouble. There is deep social un- 
rest, severe economic difficulties and widespread 
distress. Nation has risen against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom; there have been 
famines and earthquakes in divers places. 

At such a time we need to come very humbly 
to our Lord with the petition that he wili “‘teach 
us how to pray.’’ We cannot be content with 
words and forms; we need the right spirit and 
the gift of power. It has been sorrowfully said, 
not by an enemy, but by a friend, ‘The Church 
has not yet discovered, still less begun to real- 
ize, the limitless possibilities of intercession.” 
Can we pray as Elijah did on Carmel, or our 
Lord in the Garden? Can we pray so that 
Heaven is opened, the Holy Ghost descends, and 
the voice of God is heard? Let us not be con- 
tent until we have discovered the secret of pre- 


vailing prayer. 


During the past year there has been world- 
wide inquiry amongst the disciples of Christ as 
to the possibility of closer outward and visible 
unity. We have found that many practical diffi- 
culties beset the path of those who are most 
anxious to find the right way, but prayer will 
be answered. 

Meanwhile we rejoice that we can unite 
_whole-heartedly in bowing at the Throne of 
Grace. -We remember that special promises are 
given with respect to united prayer. We live 
busy lives, but careful husbandry of our time 
will give us full opportunity not only for secret 
waiting on God, but for coming together with 
one heart and one mind to make our requests 
known to him. On all such assemblies in the 
name of Christ, whether large or small, in 
whatever land, may the power of the Holy 
Spirit be richly poured forth! 


We are, 
Yours in the fellowship of Christ, 
The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. 


Sunday, January ist, 1922: Topics and Texts for 
Sermons or Addresses 


1. From whom to Learn. “Lord, teach us to 
pray.” Luke 11:1. 

2. Co-operation. “If two of you shall agree 
on earth as touching anything that they shall 
ask, it shall be done for them of my Father 
which is in heaven.” Matt. 18:19. 

3. Faith. “What things soever ye desire, 
when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and 
ye shall have them.” Mark 11:24. 

4. Conditions of Success. “If ye abide in me, 
and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what 
ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” John 
Lot, , 

5. Persistence. ‘Men ought always to pray, 
and not to faint.” Luke 18:1. (Read Luke 
11:5-13, Matt. 15:21-28). 

6. Intercession. ‘All prayer and supplication 
for all the saints.” Eph. 6:18. “I exhort that 
intercessions be made for all men; for kings 
and for all that are in authority.” I Tim. 2:1, 2. 


Monday, January 2nd, 1922: Thanksgiving and 
Confession 
THANKSGIVING— 

For the possibilities of prayer. 

For all who are serving Christ in all lands. 

For the opening of the world to the Gospel. 

For the desire for unity amongst the churches. 

For signs of spiritual awakenment and re- 
vival at home and abroad. 

CONF ESSION— 

Of the unworthiness which mars the lives of 
Christ’s disciples, and the inadequacy of 
their service. 

Of acquiescence 
defeat. 

Of conformity to the world, and love of money, 
or pleasure, or ease. 

Of unbrotherliness amongst men and nations. 

SCRIPTURE READINGS—Psalm 145; Isaiah 

64; Matt. 24:3-14; Colossians 1:9-23. 
Tuesday, January 3rd, 1922: The Church 


Universal 


THANKSGIVING— 


For the abiding witness, in spite of much 
frailty, of the redeemed church. 


in spiritual weakness and 
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For all whom, in our own day, the Lord is 
adding to the church. 


For the noble army of martyrs. 
PRAYER— 


That our corporate sins and failures may be 
forgiven. 


That all who profess and call themselves 
Christians may have a transforming experience 
of God in Christ. 


That all preachers of the Gospel may be en- 
dued with power from on high. 


That the Bible may be given its rightful place 
as the authoritative and all-sufficient voice and 
Word of God. 


That to the church there may be given a clear 
message to the age, with the spirit of power 
and love in making it known. 


That the influence of the church in all matters 
aoe and political may be for the glory of 
hrist. 


That clearer light on the path toward fuller 
unity may be granted. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS— 


Isaiah 55; Colossians 1:14-23; Acts 2:37-47; 
Hebrews 11:32—12:3. 


Wednesday, January 4th, 1922: Nations and 
Their Leaders 
PENITHNCH-— 
For all arrogance, covetousness, injustice, or 
falsehood, in international) affairs. 
For all failure of Christian nations to realize 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 


Man. 
PRAYER— 


For the time when there shall be war no 
more, and for the coming of the Kingdom and 
reign of Christ in all the affairs of men. 

That God will strengthen and guide all move- 
ments towards the fellowship of Nations. 

That America may lead the way in the dis- 
armament of the World. 

For nations where new conditions have arisen, 
particularly the new nations of Europe, India 
and China, and the Near and Middle East, that 
they may be delivered from all racial hatreds 
and class pride. 


That the hearts of nations that have been at 
war may be cleansed from the passion of re- 
venge. 


That famine-stricken lands may 
blessed with plenty. 


That in the economic reconstruction of society 
the law of Christ may be fulfilled. 


For all employers and employees, and all 
labor movements and democracies of our day, 
that they may own Christ as Lord. 


That the press of the world may be used to 
establish truth and justice. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS— 
Heat 24; Jonah 38; Acts 17:22-31; Revelation 


again be 


Thursday, January 5th, 1922—¥Foreizgn Missions 
THANKSGIVING— 


For mass movements in India and West Africa, 
and for all who have turned to God in Christ. 

For the gifts of Christian people, and for the 
dedication of young life to missionary service. 


PRAYHR— 


For all missionary boards of administration 
that they may combine courage with wisdom. 

For missionaries, that both by their life and 
doctrine they may let their light shine before 
men; that they may be preserved from danger, 
and may_be helped to understand the spirit of 
the people amongst whom they labor. 


For all educational, medical, and industrial 
missions, that in all things Christ may have the 
pre-eminence. 


For the Moslem world, and for all who have 
not yet come into the Light of Jesus Christ. 
For all Bible Societies and their agents. 


For increase of understanding of, and of 


spiritual sympathy with, the missionary move- 
ments in all Churches. 
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For more offers of service, and for more in- 
digenous preachers full of the Holy Ghost and 
of faith. 

. SCRIPTURE READINGS— | 


Jeremiah 10:1-16; Isaiah 35; Luke 4:16-30; 
Acts 16:9-15. 

Friday, January 6th, 1922—Christian Education 
and the Christian Home 
PRAYER— 

For universities, colleges and schools, that all 
learning may be subservient to the Will of God 
and be dedicated to His service. 

For all families, that they may be homes of 
pure love. 

For the increase of the practice of daily fam- 
ily worship. 

That the sacredness of marriage may be up- 
held. 


For young men and women facing the eall of 
the new age, and all agencies seeking their 
moral and spiritual welfare. 

For all Sunday School teachers that they may 
seek the early conversion of the young. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS— 


Ruth 1:1-8, 14-17; Mal. 3:16—4:6; Matthew 
19 :13-22. 
Saturday, January 7th, 1922: Home Missions 
PRAYER— 


For all home missions, and for more workers 
who in the power of the Holy Ghost can teach 
of Jesus Christ, the Mighty to save. 

For increased realization of the duty of per- 
sonal evangelism. 

For those seeking the suppression of national 
vices and the laying aside of besetting sins. 

For the uplifting of the fallen and the con- 
version of the heedless. 

For the maintenance of the Lord’s Day as @ 
day of rest and worship. 

For the carrying of the spirit of Christ into 
every phase of our social life. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS— 


Psalm 2; Isaiah 61; Luke 14:12-24; 
11:33-36. 


Rom. 


“Artistic Entrances to Churches” 


would be appropriate title for the handsomely 
illustrated catalogue of the W. L. Clark Co., 540 
Pearl St., New York City. It shows the entrance 
to a dozen beautiful churches, from the “Church 
of the Presidents” at Washington, to Grace 
Church, Kansas City. It is photographic evi- 
dence that the Unitype Bulletin does not detract 
from the beauty of any church, and that the 
most exclusive churches as well as others find it 
an excellent means of securing publicity. 


Those who have read David James Burrell’s 
sermons in The Expositor can understand how 
effective a calendar would be containing say- 
ings selected from his sermons preached during 
the past ten years. Merce Boyer, 1 W. 29th St., 
New York, has prepared this calendar for the 
Y. W. A. of the church and it may be had for 
$1.00, a splendid New Year’s gift. 


STRANGE! IS IT NOT 


1. Does it seem strange, that Strange should 
act so strangely? : 
When Simon Black should act so strange to 


im; 
What strange perverted notions men can 
cherish? 


What dark inflated beings some men seem? 


2. What sy ob cher who has preached the gospel 
story, 
And suffered hardship as a soldier true, 
But has met Simon and his crooked double, 
Or some one else of that cantankerous crew. 


a ote right you are Sir Francis, in your ac,- 
10n, 
Better to quit than yield to senseless cant,. 
Better to move to other fields of labor 
Than ee to folks like Simon what they 
want. 


Is the World Growing Better’? 


“THE CONQUERING CHRIST.” 


Richard Morris was hesitating between 
the ministry and the life of a business 
man. 

Richard’s father was a minister, and 
one evening he frankly confessed his 
growing distrust of his personal faith, and 
especially of the real power of Jesus in 
a world that is full of tremendous evil. 

The father was a wiSe man; he calmly 
said: 

Nag you honestly accept proof that 
Christianity is the greatest power in the 
world today if I can give it to you?” 

“I certainly will, father; that is what 
I want.” : 

_ “Well, then, do we have any terrible 
Sins or vices here on earth now that were 
net here when Jesus was born?” 

The young man hesitated. 

“T don’t know of any.” 

“When Jesus was born there were 
drunkenness, slavery, impurity, greed cru- 
elty, child labor, tramping on womanhood, 
war, and every phase of human selfish- 
ness. Does not history show that?” 

“Yes, beyond a doubt.” 

“Is it not also true that, although these 


Very Effective Use of the “World Growing 
Better Expositor” 


We held here an original and unique service 
that proved to be most attractive and helpful 
and I pass it on for the benefit of other read- 
ers of your helpful magazine. 

After the opening service of song and prayer 
the lights were dimmed and an ancient watch- 
man was met at the chancel by a company of 
ancient travellers who asked in the language 
of the hymn, “Watchman, tell us of the night,” 
and the watchman replied in the hymn lan- 
guage. When the travellers retired the pastor, 
the herald, stepped forward and asked: “Have 
you other signs of promise than those you gave 
the ancient travellers?’ The watchman gave 
oe one by one and the pastor enlarged upon 
them. 


The January Expositor for ’18 and ’19 gives 
abundant material under the heading, “Is the 
World Growing Better?” The matter was care- 
fully arranged with the watchman before the 
service. At the close the choir sang, “Go For- 
ward, Christian Soldier’? and the audience re- 
sponded immediately in the same tune “Lead 
On, O King Eternal.” In preparation the room 
was decorated with a large star in a prominent 
place for use in the opening dialogue. This 
plan could be changed to suit any church or the 
taste of any pastor and would prove most im- 
pressive. 

E. E. WELLS, Attleboro, Mass. 


ee Sa | 
A NEWSPAPER MAN’S IMPRESSIONS 


On the day that the Conference of the Powers 
on the Limitation of Armaments opened In 
Washington, the Washington correspondent of 
a Cleveland daily paper thus commented: 


As the doors of the epoch-making world con- 
ference on the limitation of armaments swung 
open today there prevailed in the national 
capital a tense, emotional, almost religious feel- 
ing that before these doors finally close “Peace 
on earth, good will to men” will be nearer 
achieved than at any time since the angels 
heralded the birth of Christ at Bethlehem. 


Coupled with the declaration in London of 
David Lloyd George, prime minister of England, 
that the convening of this conference may prove 
to be the greatest event in 1,900 years, the pas- 
sionate assertion of President Harding, at Ar- 
lington cemetery, that “there must be, there 
shall be the commanding voice of a conscious 


wrongs still exist, there 
earnest protest against 
them ?” 

Ves that ws. SQ 

“From whom do those protests come?” 

The son was silent. He had studied his- 
tory carefully, and saw what his father’s 
argument was. 

“Does it not come almost entirely from 
Christians, from people who have known 
the name of Jesus? Can you think 
of a single group of suffering humanity 
anywhere today that some other group is 
not trying to help, to life up, to heal?” 

“No, father, I cannot.” 

“At the heart of the world’s best life 
you will always find the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. Once there was no protest, or 
very little, against the wrongs that are 
done in the world. Now there is a mighty 
protest. Christianity has wrought this 
miracle, It is creating new. standards of 
life among men. You cannot account for 
all the wonderful changes in the heart of 
man except through Jesus and the religion 
He taught.” 

And after a long silence the son an- 
swered quietly, ‘I see that, father.’’— 
Youth’s Companion. 


is a deep and 
every one of 


civilization against armed warfare,” has ac- 


quired a compelling force, 


The Christian ideal has supplanted the econ- 
omic argument for the time. Brotherhood of 
man, the sacredness of human life, has cast in- 
to the background, temporarily at least, the 
more sordid consideration of increased taxes 
and the high cost of battleships. 


President Harding dramatically emphasized 
this by ending his memorable address at the 
grave of the unknown hero with the Lord’s 
prayer, in which the great crowd, both inside 
and outside the amphitheatre, fervently joined. 
Churches all over America and throughout the 
world, regardless of denomination, faith or 
creed, have contributed mightily to the trans- 
formation and their power is being increasingly 
felt in Washington. 


All Protestant churches in this city will be 
open every day next week for special services 
of prayer for the complete success of the con- 
ference. It was through the appeal of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica that the President issued his proclamation 
calling upon the people of this country to bow 
in prayer as the conference opens. 


Catholic churches and organizations have 
joined their powerful infiuences to the move- 
ment and given it tremendous impetus. Jewish 
congregations everywhere have added a fervor 


unsurpassed by any religious sect. 


Delegates from Great Britain, France and 
Italy have admitted themselves amazed at this 
dominant religious note in Washington, but de- 
clare it the best augury for the conference’s 
success. Even the “hard boiled’, cynical diplo- 
mats confess it is a propitious change from the 
atmosphere .of intrigue, suspicion and vindic- 
tiveness which permeated Paris while the peace 
conference was in_ session.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

* * * 
A LONG COMPARISON 


Still the world is slowly being Christianized. 
What are the signs of it? They are easily seen 
if we make long comparisons—the apostles’ days 
with our own, for example. Christianity has 
changed the status of women. It has abolished 
slavery. It ‘has banished the duel. It has 
created innumerable’ benevolent instrumentali- 
ties like the Red Cross hospitals (unknown out- 
side the Christian world), it has made’ human 
life. sacred,’ opened asylums, ‘reformed prison 
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treatment, furthered education, brought a new 
spirit of brotherhood into the world, created 
new national and international ideals, and to- 
day is insisting on the Golden Rule in industry. 
The creation of a public conscience is entirely 
due to the influence of Christian ideals. Politi- 
cal liberty and equality root in Christ’s prin- 
ciples. 


The work of Christianizing the world is far 
from completed. Great territories are practi- 
cally without Christians. The church’s task is 
a2 gigantic one. It is hindered because the bulk 
of, Christians fail to see their duty. 


But it will be done in time. God is patient. 
The years of eternity are his. He does not 
hurry. 


But the prophecy of the Bible is that what 
is now the possession of the few may become 
the property of all mankind. It can be made 
universal only by a universal change of heart. 
Thus we are thrown back on the simple gospel 
as’the means of Christianizing the world.— 
Christian Endeavor World. 


* * * 


THE MIGHT OF PUBLIC OPINION 


Public opinion is fast becoming mightier than 
armies or navies. .It accounts for the defeat of 
Germany in the World War. It will, in time, 
determine the solution of the perplexing post- 
‘war problems. Statesmen realize this. 


A leader of the British Empire, Jan Smuts, 
of South Africa, recently told De Valera that 
the success of his cause depends upon public 
opinion outside of both Ireland and England. 


From this point of view every local contro- 
versy becomes a matter on which the whole 
world has a right to pronounce an opinion. 
Not what Germany wants or what Poland wants, 
but what the world believes to be fair, will ul- 
timately happen to upper Silesia. America and 
Japan are not the only nations concerned with 
the settlement of the question of Yap or of im- 
migration into California. Neither the Govern- 
ment at Washington or that at Tokio dares or 
desires to assert itself on these controverted 
points in a fashion that would affront the con- 
victions of civilization. For a nation to defy 
enlightened public opinion today is as suicidal 
as for an individual to disregard what his neigh- 
bors think of him. 


Such being the actual and potential influence 
of public opinion it is reassuring to hear so 
eminent an authority as Ex-Secretary Root 
say, “In all my public experience I have never 
known the interest to be so great in questions 
of right and wrong, of expediency and of wis- 
dom in international affairs, as it is today.” 
Mr. Root is right. Undoubtedly public opinion 
in many places needs to be better informed, and 
everywhere it needs steadying. But even with 
our present inadequate sources of information, 
and even with the ever-present danger that the 
populace at a given moment may be swayed 
by gusts of passion and intolerance, the public 
mind in our generation has registered its clear 
judgment on matters that a few centuries ago 
were either condoned or debated. 


Duelling, profiteering, cut-throat competition, 
gambling, the open drinking saloon, have been 
put under a ban from which they will never es- 
cape. Looking backward over nineteen cen- 
turies the growth of an enlightened and right- 
eous public opinion is as astonishing as it is 
gratifying. Every time we read the story of 
the beheading of John the Baptist we marvel 
not so much at the brutality of the act but 
at the absence of any indignation on the part 
of the people then living in Palestine. Sup- 
pose President Harding should visit Atlanta and 
should be so pleased with the dancing of a 
woman delegated to entertain him as to prom- 
ise her what she wished. And suppose that 
she requested the head of Eugene V. Debs on 
a platter, and he at once ordered the keeper of 
the penitentiary to gratify her whim! Such a 
dastardly act would horrify mankind. Its per- 
petrator would be overwhelmed by torrents of 
indignation arising in every part of the world, 


every class in society. But when Herod thus 
treated the fore-runner of Jesus, apparently no- 
body cared, except his disciples and Jesus. That 
was the way kings were in the habit of behav- 
ing. The change in the public temper since 
those days registers the tremendous revolution 
effected as Christ’s valuations of men, women 
and children have found their way into the 
thinking of the world. 


Yet we still have a long way to go before 
accepted and dominating standards of judg- 
ment reflect the full circle of Jesus’ ideals with 
regard to personal behavior and human rela- 
tionships. In many sections lynching and boot- 
legging are not withstood by any firm body of 
public sentiment asserting itself so strongly 
as to overawe those who are breaking the laws 
of the land or taking the execution of them out 
of the hands of constituted authorities. Fierce 
racial antipathies are not counteracted by the 
demand for fair treatment whatever the color 
of a man’s skin or the dialect in which he 
speaks. The flamboyant proclamation of a gos- 
pel of narrow nationalism is not drowned by a 
chorus of voices singing the praises of a sen- 
sible internationalism. Public opinion has risen 
to a certain commendable level, but it must rise 
higher. 


Who are the makers of this more enlight- 
ened, more tolerant, more effective public sen- 
timent? The press, the pulpit, the home, the 
church, the school exert a tremendous influ- 
ence. But not all the parents, schools, churches 
and newspapers in the land can relieve the in- 
dividual of his share of responsibility for the 
general level of public opinion. Every time a 
man speaks in defense of an unpopular but 
righteous cause, every time a woman induces 
a friend to think more candidly with regard 
to some mooted question, every time a man 
denounces and exposes illicit liquor selling 
instead of winking at it, every time a man 
says, “Give the Negro or the foreigner a fair 
chance,” he is helping to form an intelligent, 
forward-looking and ultimately irresistible pub- 
lic opinion. 


That is the way in which we got rid of slav- 
ery and the open saloon. At the beginning 
only a few intrepid spirits, derided by the ma- 
jority of their fellow citizens, thought the 
thing could be done. But they held on until 
others got the vision. So in the future, dire 
poverty, peonage, crookedness in business, the 
filthy streak in public amusements, strife be- 
tween nation and nation, between class and 
class, and man’s inhumanity to man are doom- 
ed. God will not blast them by a single stroke 
of his wrath. They will give way before the 
slow but certain advance of public opinion 
informed and energized by the gospel of his 
Son—H. A. Bridgman in The Congregationalist. 


THE WORLD’S ADVANCE 


Hew realize how entirely modern is the no- 
tion of progress and how well the world got 
along without it. None of the great Greeks 
thought of themselves as living in a progress- 
ive age. For them the golden age was in the 
past. In the time of Homer the race had de- 
generated until two men could not lift the stone 
that Ajax threw; when Virgil wrote it took 
eight. As in prowess, so in intellect Virgil 
envied Homer, and Dante envied Virgil; while 
artists of the Renaissance took their inferior- 
ity to the ancients for granted. Yet no more 
buoyant and helpful work was ever done than 
by those men who thought of themselves as 
puny pigmies as compared with the heroes of 
old. Even now only a small part of the race 
has any faith In progress as a fact or a possi- 
bility. The millions of the Hast still hold to 
the dogma of the Eternal Recurrence, the idea 
that life is a wheel going round and round in 
endless repetition with no forward movement. 


Looking back into the past, science has trac- 
ed man up a long, slow, tragic ascent, from a 
hunter of animals hardly less wild than him- 
self to a user of tools, a maker of arts, ss 
contriver of philosophies, a builder of nations. 
Not unnaturally such a vision has altered our 
whole outlook and expectation with regard to 
our race and its destiny. Having climbed out 
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of such a depth, we can see no limit to its 
advance in the ages that lie ahead. 


But too often, alas, we imagine that progress 
will come whether we seek it or not, and that 
though things are wrong they somehow right 
themselves; as if evolution were automatic. 
But that is not so. Progress is not a universal 
law for all times and all societies, as history has 
shown us many times. Devolution is as much 
a law as evolution, and even as to our own 
time the facts are not all on one side. 


Of twenty-seven men of supreme genius in 
human history, a recent writer finds ten of 
them in ancient Athens, implying that if in- 
tellect be the test of progress, we have hardly 
advanced since the fall of Greece. Yet surely 
the true criterion of progress is not so much 
the genius of a few as the higher average of 
intelligence among the many. It is easy to 
idealize the past. History, like a mirage, leaves 
the nether side of life in the shadow. It is 
not fair to set virtues of a distant time, glam- 
ored by poetry, over against the vices of today. 


The Renaissance was an unparalleled awak- 
ening of the human intellect—an age of giants 
in art, letters, and science—yet probably there 
has never been an age of more extreme deprav- 
ity in other ways. Not all the intellectual act- 
ivity and splendor of that period prevented 
men from behaving like devils to one another. 
Men now living have seen the downfall of slay- 
ery, the victory of temperance over wide areas, 
the rights of childhood recognized, a new mercy 
to dumb brutes, and a different attitude toward 
the criminal, as well as an amazing develop- 
ment of philanthropy; and he must be a hard- 
ened pessimist who can face such facts and 
despair. 


Perhaps our greatest moral advance is that 
we now see that wrong is none the less wrong 
when done by a king, a_ state, or a church. 
Huge evils which the past accepted as a part 
of the order of things now rise up before us in 
horror, and must be abolished. One writer 
says that an age must be judged, morally, not 
by its utterances, but by its tolerances, by what 
it takes for granted. His words are: 


“When any one tells me that history affords 
no proof of the moral progress of mankind, I 
know that, though he may have read history 
books, he has not read literati re to any pur- 
pose. It is nothing to the poirt that there were 
moral heroes in ancient times ‘here were 
happily scores of them. It is the zen.ra! opin- 
ion of mankind, judged by the things it took 
for granted, which is the test of contemporary 
morals, and for this we must read literature 
with a vigilant eye. = There is not a Ro- 
man or a Greek, a schoolman or a pietist of 
mediaeval times, a Catholic or a Protestant of 
the Age of the Reformation, a jurist, a histor- 
ian, or a poet of the Renaissance, who does 
not complacently accept moral assumptions 
which are repulsive to the modern mind. . . 

Outbreaks of savagery and even persecution 
are possible in modern times, but the world 
does not consent.” 


Judged by this test, a vast gulf separates us 
from the classical world, in spite of the noble 
utterances of Plato, Cicero and Aurelius. We 
have had savagery in the last seven years as 
God wots, but more intense than the hatreds 
left by the war is the hatred of war itself; 
and with it has come a conviction, if not a 
determination, new upon the earth, to make an 
end of it. 

A sense of unity, of solidarity grows betimes, 
deepened rather than destroyed by the world- 
war, since it involved us in a community of 
calamity. Our hope lies in the collective effort 
of humanity, which as yet is but dimly aware 
of its oneness, and has not yet imagined, much 
less formulated, what it might do if it worked 
with one purpose and together. Timidly, tenta- 
tively, with many fears and suspicions, races 
and peoples are beginning for the first time to 
sit together in conclave, and _ to take counsel in 
behalf of the common good. What may not 
be hoped of men once they do learn to live with 
their fellows and work for one end? Even 
now, though our vision is somewhat clouded 
by dismaying difficulties and entangling details, 


we do see a better world at least in outline; 
and nothing is plainer than that if we are to 
reach it we must have the finest minds of the 
whole race. Hither we shall win it together 
or not at all.—Joseph Fort Newton in The 
Christian Century. 


CAPITAL A BENEFIT TO ALL 


I recently read a statement by George BE. 
Roberts which illustrates in a concrete way a 
point which we have been trying to empha- 
size in this magazine. Mr. Roberts says: 


“T remember when I was a boy in school 
there was a picture in one of my school books 
of the Victoria bridge over the St. Lawrence 
River at Montreal, then considered one of the 
engineering wonders of the world. 


“That bridge was torn down just about the 
time that Mr. Carnegie retired from business, 
and a new bridge was built on the abutments, 
which were somewhat extended. 


“The old bridge was 16 feet wide anc car- 
ried a single railway track. 


“The new bridge was 64 feet wide and car- 
ried two railroad tracks, two street car tracks, 
and a wagon way. 


“The old superstructure cost three million 
dollars; the new cost one and a half million 
dollars, and the period between the two bridges 
covered almost exactly the time of Andrew 
Carnegie’s career in the iron and steel busi- 
ness. 


“This is the service of capital; it is the re- 
sult of having capital at the command of a man 
of enterprise and with the genius of manage- 
ment. 


“Mr. Carnegie never could have accomplished 
what he did without the use of the profits 
which he was able to gather by means of the 
new methods which he introduced. 


“His enterprise would have been checked 
and his accomplishments comparatively small 
if when his capital reached, say, $100,000, or 
even $1,000,000, the Government had stepped 
in and required that all further accumulations 
should go into the public treasury. 


“And yet his additional accumulations all 
went to the public benefit, even more effect- 
ively than if they had been paid into the treas- 
ury.”—The William Feather Magazine, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


HOW TO DO WITHOUT WORK 


G. A. Birmingham in “Adventures. of the 
Night,’ published by Geo. H. Doran Co., solves 
the economic problem as follows: 


Then came the long and tiresome business of 
getting the net ready for a fresh cast. The 
fish were gathered into heaps and packed into 
two sacks, fetched from the hut where the net 
was stored. A few dog-fish were flung far up 
the beach and left to die. Star-fish, sea urchins 
and tangles of torn weed were dragged out of 
the net and thrown aside. It was impossible 
to disentangle the crabs from the meshes. They 
were trodden to pulp by the men’s boots. Then 
the net and all its gear, heavy with sea-water, 
was gathered into piles or coiled. This was 
hard work, as hard as the hauling, and much 
more wetting. I had no great skill at it, and 
the ordering of the ropes and floats and weights 
of a tangled net is confusing work in the dark. 
Besides, I was tired. I moved up the beach and 
sat on a stone by myself. 


Below me, moving slowly in the dim dark- 
ness of the summer night, were the toiling 
men. Below them the waves broke, slowly, 
heavily, on the sand, making a broadening and 
narrowing belt of gray-white foam. Beyond 
lay the calm, black sea. 


I fell to wondering how the economie doc- 
trines of our new Labour Party would work 
out when men like the Inisheeny islanders come 
to apply them to the conditions of their lives. 
Knowledge and ideas spread slowly, but sooner 
or later my friends the Flanagans will learn 
the truths which their toiling brethren in the 
great English industrial districts have discov- 
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ered, on which our brave new world is to be 
built up. Already it is beginning to be under- 
stood, even on Inisheeny, that work is an evil 
thing. No man, however, ignorant, can regard 
the hauling the wet ropes of a heavy net as 
good or pleasant, especially if the hauling is 
done at night. Some day the Flanagans will 
learn that work is not only an evil, but a wholly 
unnecessary evil, imposed on poor man by cap- 
italism and‘other tyrannous powers. They will 
find out, as the laboring masses have found 
out everywhere else, that work can be dimin- 
ished, and in the end totally abolished by a 
‘wise system of doing as little as possible, and 
by breaking out once a month or so into the 
total idleness of strikes. Reactionary econo- 
mists, seated comfortably in their well-warmed 
rooms, will say that the people of Inisheeny 
are too close to nature to practice the “ca’ 
canny” system of work, or to strike with any 
hope of success. How, these wise fools will 
ask, can men fight natural laws? Will the 
soil and the sea be intimidated by the threat 
of a general strike? Such arguments sound 
plausible, but are fundamentally unsound. The 
history of man’s life on this planet is the his- 
tory of his gradual triumph over these same 
powerful, seemingly immutable laws of nature. 
Will Labour, catching the torch from the fall- 
jng hands of capitalists, fail to run the race 
co its triumphant end? Doubtless, the Flana- 
gans will suffer, as all pioneers must suffer, 
martyrs to the new faith. But they will win 
through. They, or their children after them, 
will make it plain to the sea that they are 
not content to be toiling slaves, and to the 
tyrannous earth that it cannot for ever .be 
watered by their sweat. Then the fish will of 
their own accord come swimming to the land, 
and there will be no more tugging at wet ropes. 
Then potatoes will grow spontaneously, in un- 
tilled ground without being sowed. 


ARE WOMEN GROWING BETTER? 


“The Americanization of Edward Bok,” pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, and winner of 
the Pulitzer prize for the best American biog- 
raphy teaching patriotism, gives the story of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal crusade against wo- 
men for wearing aigrettes. Bok had been told 
of the cruel torture of the mother-heron who 


produced the beautiful aigrette only in her 
period of maternity and who was. cruelly 
slaughtered, usually left to die slowly, rather 


than killed, leaving her whole nest of baby 
birds to starve while awaiting the mother-bird 
that would. never return. 


Bok collected photographs of the butchery 
of the mother and the starvation of the little 
ones. He had the most graphic text written. 
He felt certain that the mere publication of 
the facts and the photos would arouse the 
mother instinct in every woman and put a stop 
to the wearing of the highly prized feather. 


Letters poured in from Audubon: societies, 
lovers of birds and some women filled with the 
humanitarian instinct. But he knew ‘that the 
remedy lay not with these few, the solution lay 


with the larger circle of American woman- 
hood from which he did not hear. 
He waited for results. They came. After 


four months he learned from the inside of the 
importing houses which dealt in the largest 
stocks of aigrettes that the demand for the 
feather had more than quadrupled. Bok was 
dumbfounded. 


He traced the sales from wholesaler through 
retailer to the customers and: in all except 
two cases they were readers of the Journal 
and had seen the gruesome pictures and in 
spite of their knowledge had purchased these 
emblems of suffering. They were women of 
supposedly high character. 


One of his women friends said: “I grant 
your arguments of mother-instinct, and it nat- 
urally weighs with any woman, but it does 
not tip the scale against her possession of such 
an ornament. The feminine nature craves 
outer adornment and will secure,it at any cost, 
even of' suffering. I wish the heron-mother 
didn’t have to be killed or the babies starve, 
but Mr. Bok I must have my beautiful aigrette.” 
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He had failed with the women, but he did not 
fail with the men—with members of state leg- ||| 
islatures, and he had the great joy of getting ||| 
his bill through the Pennsylvania legislature in | 
time to have seized and destroyed $160,000 of ||| 
these feathers. The mother-herons from which 
they had been torn were the last of the mar- 
tyrs. He could not save them, but he pre- 
vented some thousands of American women | 
from wearing this badge of torture. {i 


Later a bill‘ was passed by Congress and the } 
Federal laws protect these birds and prevent | 
importation of bird feathers from other lands. 


He had appealed to what he had been led | 
to believe was the most sacred instinct in a 
Wwoman’s nature. He received no response. 


Then he remembered his mother’s words when | 
he had accepted his editorial position on the |} 
Journal 25 years before: 


‘I am sorry you are going to take this po- || 
sition. It will cost you the high ideal you have 
always held of your mother’s sex. But a na- 
ture, as is the feminine nature, wholly swayed | 
inwardly by emotion, and outwardly influenced 
by an insatiate love for personal adornment, 
will never stand the analysis you will give it.” | 


This leads one to the conclusion that mother | 
instinct is being supplanted by a selfish desire 
to attract the opposite sex. 


If in doing this they are ied to dress so as 
to arouse the base passions of men, “they are 
sorry, but they must have the attention.” If 
as a result, the baby herons die, or the race de- | 
teriorates, they regret it, but they must have 
masculine worship. This is at the bottom of 
the perversion of the mother love and the nat- | 
ural instincts. 


i 
i 
| 
’ 


ARE MEN GROWING BETTER? 


Edward Bok tells, in his “Americanization,” 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, of be- 
ing at lunch with Dr. Lyman Abbott and the 
latter expressed the wish that Bok would take 
up the question of venereal diseases in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, as he had taken up the 
patent medicine question. “It is not our ques- 
tion,’’ was Bok’s reply and Abbott said that it 
was most decidedly Bok’s question. 


After two years reading and investigation, 
Bok decided Dr. Abbott was right. He realized 
that for his magazine to take up this subject 
would be like a bolt from the blue to tens of 
thousands of his readers. 


In. 1906 the first editorial was published. He 
received protests from parents by the basket- 
full. Thousands of subscriptions were stopped, 
advertisers gave notice they would cancel their 
contracts and the magazine was refused ad- 
mittance into homes, or the offending pages 
were torn out. 


Jane Addams, Cardinal Gibbons, Henry Van 
dyke. President Eliot and others wrote articles 
on the subject backing +the Journal up in its 
lonesome fight. 


_The public was interested by this array of 
distinguished opinion and inquiries began to 
take the place of protests. | 


The Ladies’ Home Journal published a full-_ 
page editorial declaring that seventy of every > 
one hundred special surgical operations on wo-. 
men were directly or indirectly the result oft. 
one cause; that sixty of every one hundred new-. 
born blinded babies were blinded soon after. 


birth from this same cause and that e / 
knew what this cause was! wo ee 


Letters from men now began to pour i 
the hundreds. With an oath on eeaeke oyera 
line, they told him that their wives, daughters 
sisters, or mothers had demanded to know this 
cause, and that they had to tell them. Bok) 
answered these heated men and told them that 


was exactly why the Jou i | 
Tsao, rnal had published 


The tide of public opinion at last 
toward The Ladies’ Home Journal Sndate on 
paign. _Women began to realize that it had a. 
case; that it was working for their best inter-. 
ests and for those of their children. Bok had 


IXTEEN years ago one of John Wanamaker’s right-hand men in Sunday School 
work organized a Sunday Schooi in Philadelphia with an enrollment of 161 mem- 
bers. A year later, under the superintendency of this man, the Sunday School 
had enrolled 901 persons. He established its foundations so well that, when he 


returned in 1921 to Philadelphia after seven years of service in other fields, he 
found a membership of 1703. 


The Sunday School Times has just engaged his services as its Sunday School Ways 
of Working Editor. His name is 


HUGH CORK 


After graduating with honors from Wheaton College, Mr. Cork served as a mission- 
ary of the American Sunday School Union; as an International Sunday School worker, 
under B. F. Jacobs and William Reynolds, in charge of four states: as General Secretary 
of the Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Illinois State Sunday School Associations; as Mr. 
Wanamaker’s Assistant in what has been the largest Sunday School in the world, 
Bethany Presbyterian, of Philadelphia; and as Assistant General Secretary of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association with Mr. Marion Lawrance. During the war he 
was Religious Work Director of the Army Y. M. C. A., in charge of the sixty camps of 
the six States of the Southern Department, standing there for the fundamentals of the 
faith and for genuine soul-saving evangelism; then he taught the Sunday School Course 
of the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago. 


Finally Bethany Temple Presbyterian Church, of Philadelphia, has been able to 
bring to pass what it had long wanted to do in having Mr. Cork return to the work in 
the great Sunday School which had been organized by him sixteen years before. And 
this gave The Sunday School Times the opportunity which for years it had hoped might 
come: the securing of Mr. Cork 


O EDIT “WAYS OF WORKING” IN 


The Sunday School Gimes 


Mr. Cork will now give the great family of Sunday School Times readers practical results of his 
‘‘experiment station’’ work in the well-organized school at Bethany Temple. He will be in charge of the 
pages of ‘‘Ways of Working’’ in the Times, editing, writing, and securing such material; guiding in the 
observance of special days in the Sunday School; writing the department of ‘‘Adult Bible Class Ques- 
tions’’ in the ‘‘Bureau of Information’’; reviewing books for Sunday School workers; and in many ways 
strengthening the distinctively Sunday School ministry of this journal. 


But ‘all this is only one department of The Sunday School Times. Every issue contains thirteen 


unique helps on the International Improved Ree a 


Uniform Lessons, graded for different ages, 


yet binding the entire home and school to- The Sunday School Times Co. 8 
gether in Bible study. | 1031 walnut St., Philadelphia 
And in addition, Biblical scholars of world- | For the 25 cents enclosed please send The Sunday 


wide‘ renown bring you their most illuminat- School Times for 10 weeks to 
ing findings in articles that no Bible teacher | 
can afford to miss. Isn’t this your oppor- 


tunity to become yer ote with ithe Sunday PAUL Woytce Neenwaa ca Ucaadacas=sirkccaccsescecdsaparevbuscchb io ttcasncsttierinen 
School Times? A ‘‘Get-Acquainted’’. subscrip- 
tign—10 weeks: for Be cen a ye Ap ‘pee , ADDRESS. .....csccsssscssessrsccsencceesntesscessnescesnsssesssssatensssecoons 
you invest 25 cents in The Sunday Schoo 

i kable helps? Ask your bookseller to show you 
eee i th crear ermeeny eee t The Sunday School Times books 
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taken the question of natural life, and strip- 
ped it of its false mystery in the minds of hun- 
dreds of thousands of young people; had start- 
ed their inquiring minds; had shown parents 
the way; had made a forbidden topic a debat- 
able subject, discussed in open gatherings, by 
the press, in books and in schools and colleges. 


PARDONING POWER IN POLITICS 
Davis of Ohio, Pardons the Betrayer of 
an Innocent Girl. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer, May 26, 1921, 
contains the following despatch from Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: 

Hamilton county juvenile court authorities 
today replied to Gov. Davis as soon as the gov- 
ernor’s statement in the case of Stephen Pon- 
ticos was made public. 


Gov. Davis pardoned Ponticos, who was serv- 
ing a year’s sentence in jail here after convic- 
tion on a charge of having contributed to the 
delinquency of a sixteen-year-old girl. 


A.C. Crouse, chief officer of the court, replied 
to the governor’s charge that the court here had 
fined a wealthy man $750 but did not imprison 
him in a case similar to that of Ponticos. 

“In the case of Ponticos,”’ said Crouse, ‘‘ac- 
cording to the evidence, Ponticos wronged the 
girl who worked for him. There was no testi- 
mony of previous delinquency produced against 
her. 

“He took advantage of her. Ponticos was 
given the maximum sentence allowed by law 
for such a crime. He is the first man ever to 
have been given such a sentence in our court, 
because his was the worst of all offenses that 
have come to our attention. 

“Now, as to the case of the wealthy man to 
whom Gov. Davis refers . This man was fined 
$1,000 and not $750 as the governor says. There 
was no charge of betrayal. The girls involved 
had been delinquent before. The offense with 
which this man was charged was not like that 
of Ponticos’. 

“Obviously, there is a difference in the moral 
guilt between the case of a man who misleads 
an innocent girl on promise of marriage and the 
case of one who becomes involved with girls 
who have a previous record of delinquency. 


“The governor says he pardoned Ponticos to 
save his health . No claim that Ponticos’ health 
was in jeopardy was made in the first state- 
ment of explanation. For several months efforts 
were made to obtain our consent to a pardon for 
Ponticos. At no time was any claim made that 
he was in bad health.” 


WILL NEW YORK AND OTHER CITIES BE 
DESTROYED IF THEY DO NOT REPENT? 


Rev. John Roach Straton 


“The Menace of Immorality,’ published by 
George H. Doran Co., N. Y. 


In his mercy and grace God gave his prophet, 
Jonah, a second chance, after chastening and 
purging him through suffering, and thus pre- 
paring him for his great mission. And what 
was the message that the prophet brought to 
the wicked city? It was a message of judgment. 
In verse four of the third chapter of the story 
we read: “And Jonah began to enter into the 
city, a day’s journey, and he cried and said, 
Yet forty days and Nineveh shall be over- 
thrown.” 


Many in this age seem to think that God is 
an amiable, easy-going, spineless sort of being, 
who will wink at any iniquity. But God is no 
such being as they imagine. “Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?’ (Gen. 18:25.) 
God’s government is founded on morality, and 
therefore he will not wink at iniquity, nor 
allow the ungodly to go unwhipped of justice. 


When the great German drive was at its 
height and the outlook for the Allied cause 
was dark in the extreme, President Wilson, fol- 
lowing the example of President Lincoln in the 
supreme crisis of the Civil War, called for a 
day of fasting and prayer for victory. The 
annual Memorial Day was set aside for that 
sacred purpose. Instead of fasting that day it 
was made a day of feasting, though half the 
world was in the shadow of starvation. I 


Gov. 


saw men and women in the hotels, cabarets and 
clubs gorging themselves. The churches were 
empty and deserted, but I saw long lines of 
people standing before the box offices in many 
places, almost scrambling for the privilege of 
getting in. In the world’s greatest crisis the 
President had called the city to fasting and 
prayer, but instead of that, New York seemed 
to have turned out en masse to giggle over 
“Bing Bang,” “The Follies,” “The Kiss Burglar,” 
“The Rainbow Girl,’ “Flo Flo,” “Rock-a-Bye 
Baby” and other rag-time monstrosities that 
were upon the boards. 

The following Sunday I put the matter to 
the test before the congregation assembled at 
night in Calvary Church. There were about 
1,000 people present, and we found that there 
were only six people out of the 1,000 who could 
say that they had followed the President’s sug- 
gestion and complied with his request. 

On that same holiday in several places I saw 
half-drunken men and flushed and giddy women 
coming out of the cabarets, piling into auto- 
mobiles and into each other’s laps in positions of 
flagrant indecency in broad daylight on the 
streets of the city. 

Gluttony in the Cabarets and Hotels 


Facts recently made public prove beyond dis- 
pute that the people spent $7,500,000 in the 
cabarets of this city during one month in time 
of war and in face of the request of our na- 
tional administration that we use great econ- 
omy and frugality in our eating. 

I attended a few nights ago a banquet and 
entertainment given by the New York society 
of one of our southern states, in honor of the 
wounded sdldiers from that state who were in 
the hospitals of New York. A number of these 
young men who were able to attend were 
brought to the banquet hall, and after the din- 
ner, a ballet troupe of young women, dressed 
in tights, gave an entertainment. I have had 
the privilege of visiting many wounded soldiers 
in the hospitals, and have noted with great joy 
the deep earnestness of spirit which these young 
men, who have faced death for high ideals in 
Europe, are now manifesting. Not only their 
Chaplains and other religious leaders, but the 
military authorities, from General Pershing 
down, have been trying most earnestly to teach 
the men ideals of purity and a right attitude 
toward womanhood. And yet, at this home- 
coming entertainment, these ,boys, many of 
whom had come from country homes in the 
South, by arrangement of the committee in 
charge, were confronted by this group of 
young girls, painted and powdered, who were 
paid so much a head to display their physical 
forms in public. On the other side, these men 
were taught the ideal of purity, but when they 
landed here they were given a pagan and in- 
decent show. That seems to be New York’s 
idea of ‘fa good time!” 


The Doom of Wicked Cities 


New York and other cities should take these 
things seriously and earnestly to heart. Have 
we stopped to think that there has never been 
a godless city in the history of the human race 
that was not eventually destroyed? Where is 
Babylon with its hanging gardens? Where is 
Nineveh with its vaunting pride? Where are 
Sodom and Gomorrah with their unspeakable 
infamies? Where are Memphis and Palmyra 
and Tyre and Sidon with their sins? They are 
all heaps of dust today! The wild jackals make 
their lairs where their magnificence once gleam- 
ed in the sunlight. Why were these great cities 
of the past destroyed? 

Why is it that these majestic achievements of 
men, these great cities of the past ages, have 
been wiped literally from the face of the earth? 
There is but one answer. It is written: “The 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the 
nations that forget God.” (Psa. 9:17). 


Will New York Be Destroyed? 


You ask me if I really think that such a fate 
as this could ever fall upon the great and splen- 
did metropolis of America—our own proud an@ 
beloved New York, and I answer, yes! It not 
only could fall upon New York, but it will fall 
upon it—the wrath of God—unless it also puts 
on the sackcloth of repentance and turns from 
its folly and its sins. 
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Every Minister 
Needs One 


Remington Portable 
Typewriter 


T relieves him from the time loss and 
drudgery of pen-writing — an ever- 
present need for every brain worker. 
Twice the ordinary pen-writing speed is 
easily and quickly acquired. 


Why this is the machine for you 


T is the most compact of all type- 

writers. Case only four inches high. 
When not in use, fits easily in desk 
drawer or book-case. 

It facilitates composition, because it 
keeps pace with the flying thought—a 
fact well known to writers in every field. 


So light and handy that it can be carried 
anywhere and used anywhere. Weight, com- 
plete with case, only 11% pounds. 

It has the Standard Keyboard—exactly like 


our sermons, easy to read in an ; ; ; ; 
Y ‘ y Y the large machines. This makes it easier to 


light—your notes, quickly collated—your 
letters—your writing of every kind—all 
done with greater speed and less effort 
on the fast-running Remington Portable. 


learn and to operate. 

It is standard in all its operating features— 
a true Remington product. Remington in 
quality, Remington in workmanship and covered 


3 by the Remington guarantee. 
Price, complete 


with carrying case, $60 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Incorporated 
374 Broadway, New York City 


Simple in design and does beautiful work— 
always. 


Would you like to know more about this machine? 


Then write to us, or sign and mail this coupon, and we will send our illustrated ““Your Ever Handy 
Helper’’ which tells you how to lighten all your writing tasks. Address Room 54. 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., Incorporated, 374 Broadway, New York City 
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Was there no connection between the insuffer- 
able wickedness, which had become rampant in 
San Francisco, and the doom that finally fell 
upon it? Political corruption flourished so fla- 
grantly that, as shown later in the courts, 
mayors, councils and legislatures were bought 
up by graft money and used as the instruments 
of vice and greed in the robbing of the rich 
and the exploitation of the poor. Gambling 
flourished unrestrictedly, and the seething im- 
moralities of the “Barbary Coast’ smelled to 
high heaven. The churches were all but de- 
serted, and the devil was in the saddle in San 
Francisco more notoriously than in any city on 
this continent. Say what you will about the 
catastrophe, the fact stands that San Francisco 
has been subdued by sorrow and chastened by 
suffering, and at least the more glaring of its 
sins have been banished from its borders. 


(But the dog is returning to its vomit and at 
the present growth of immorality it will be as 
bad as ever. It is daring God to destroy it 
again. Hd.) 


PROHIBITION STOPPED THIS 


Eyes of men and women were’ dimmed with 
tears as they sat in the auditorium of the 
Buclid Avenue Methodist chureh and heard 
Rev. Dr. George Hugh Birney, pastor, who made 
a tour of the grill rooms New Year’s eve, de- 
elare Satan led many astray from Jesus Christ 
that eventful night. 


After describing vividly scenes in which he 
said he saw women drunken and unsteady on 
their \feet, Rev. Dr. Birney declared not the 
saloonkeepers but the public is responsible. 


“The reporters said I was ‘shocked’,” said 
Rev. Birney. “I certainly was, and I want it 
known I was. I pity the man who cannot be 
shocked at the things I saw. He has lost some- 
thing he can never regain. I saw women de- 
liberately setting about the task of making 
themselves drunk, and young girls in all stages 
of intoxication. Shame on the man who cannot 
get a shock over a thing like that. 


‘It is terrible to see a woman drink. Her 
‘pure womanliness’ falls from her like a vanish- 
ing vail. One drink will ordinarily change a 
woman’s whole countenance. The metamor- 
phosis begins with startling suddenness. 


“T cannot understand how a_man can: stand 
to see his wife making herself drunk—the wo- 
man he professes to love, whom he wants his 
- children to call mother, with whom he expects 
to go out into the twilight days of old age, 
where the only comforts left are purity of 
eharacter and clarity of conscience. And yet I 
saw men watching their own wives sinking in- 
to drunkenness, their eyes glassing with the 
biting poison of wine, their faces losing their 
lines of character and winsomness, as if a black 
hand had passed over them! 


“T saw men making their wives drunk; I 
saw men making other men’s wives drunk; I 
saw men making young girls—girls young 
enough to be their daughters and granddaugh- 
ters, drunk, and doing it in places licensed for 
that purpose, with eager waiters hurrying about 
like minions of Satan, while smiling hosts and 
stolid policemen stood by to see that it was 
done according to the law! 


“And who is to blame? 
and everybody. You thought I was going to 
say the saloonkeeper, and I surprised you. So- 
ciety is to blame. The church is to blame, the 
voters are to blame. Some of the faces I saw 
haunt my very soul. Young girls predominated. 
Girls that would look more in character with 
their hair down their backs in braids, and their 
school books in their arms going to the seventh 
and eighth grades, than to be victimized in a 
New Year’s cabaret. I know what vile mouthed 
men will say about them, and the marvel to me 
is that their words do not sear their throats 
with the fires from the pit from which they 
come. 


Answer, you and I 


(This was before prohibition. It is what 
Secretary Mellon trifled with in his ruling on 
medicinal wine and beer, but Congress stopped 
it with the enforcement bill.) 


THE THEATRE AND ITS “MORAL LEPROSY” 


These deplorable and disgusting conditions 
are characteristic of the theatre, as an institu- 
tion. They prevail not only in New York but 
in all of our cities. The theatre—the institu- 
tion itself—as Rabbi Wise truly says, is suffer- 
ing from ‘moral leprosy.” In the report of the 
famous Vice Commission of Chicago, we find the 
following statement (on pages 246 and 248) con- 
cerning conditions as uncovered by that able 
and impartial Commission. The investigator, 
who looked into these conditions for the Com- 
mission, says in the report: 


“The investigation of dance halls, cheap 
theatres, amusement parks and lake steamers, 
shows that these place are surrounded by 
vicious dangers and temptations which result 
in sending many young girls into lives of im- 
morality, professional and clandestine. The im- 
moral influences back of the stage are very bad. 
Many theatres have little dressing rooms, and 
many of the girls stay there over night. Many 
girls sell themselves in order to get on the stage 
before the public. Then they find they can make 
easy money. Their one idea is to get before the 
public.” 

An actress said recently to one of my minis- 
terial friends, when he asked her about condi- 
tions upon the stage, “It is hell, sir!” 


Even in Edwin Booth’s day, conditions were 
distressing. I have a friend who knew at first 
hand of the incident in which Edwin Booth was 
asked by one of his intimate friends—his at- 
torney—when he was “going to introduce his 
only daughter Edwina to the stage.’ Booth 
idolized this child. He gave her his own name, 
in feminine form; and at the time of the ques- 
tion she was just passing from girlhood into 
womanhood. He replied to his friend’s question 
by saying, ‘I would rather put her under the 
sod.” He followed that remark by explaining 
that he knew all too well the moral conditions 
on the stage. Since Booth’s day, the stage, be- 
yond any question, has become infinitely more 
commercial, sordid and immoral than it was 
then. There is one sad and striking fact that 
forever proves this proposition and that is that 
the stage is the only place where a spot upon a 
woman’s character seems to enhance her popu- 
larity and success. 


THE DANCE 


Dr. John Roach Straton, a Leading New York 
Baptist Minister 


Dr. Straton recommended a campaign of 
agitation and publicity, “not only against the 
crass and vulgar vices of the underworld but 
against the more refined and yet equally ruin- 
ous abominations of so-called high society,” 
which he said set a pace and “give an example 
for the city all down the line.” 


“The principal topic of conversation seems to 
be sex and sexuality. The jazz craze shows this 
excess of sexual individualism in a most viru- 
lent form. I visited one of the most famous 
midnight shows in Broadway the other evening. 
The place simply reeked with the commingled 
odors of cheap perfume and expensive food. One 
suggestive song followed another. 


“Aecepted Without a Blush” 


“The dances of the performers were exactly 
the same as those performed for men only in 
‘resorts’ in former years. Not content with 
singing these songs on the platform, the singers 
formed in line, the girls sandwiched between 
the men, and marched around between the 
tables, swaying in the most suggestive manner 


possible. Not a single person sitting at the 
tables protested. In fact, they all smiled their 
approval. 


“And as for the ‘shimmy’ craze, it is worse 
than the jazz. I have seen dancing in many 
parts of the world. I have watched the natives 
dance in Algiers, I have witnessed similar per- 
formances in Constantinople and I have been 
familiar with many dances in Paris, but I have 
never seen any dancing more lascivious than 
the present day ‘shimmy.’ Yet it is publicly 
danced by our so-called best people. Every 
first-class restaurant has a space reserved for it. 
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Says 
Edwin Markham: 

“IT consider The Christian 
Century one of the most 
progressive, if not the most 
progressive church paper, 
in a social sense, that | 
have ever read. I want its 
editor to know that I am 
back of him with all the 


power I have.” 
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A Journal of Religion 


CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison and 
HERBERT L, WILLETT, Editors 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR 


Says 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson: 

ol regard The Christian 
Century as one of the 
very best religious journals 
published in this country. 
Wherever I go, among 
men who are wide-awake, 
I find they are reading 
it: 
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The New Voice for the New Time! 


| Babe WELCOME that has been given The Christian Century during the 
past two years by the leaders of thought throughout the nation is one 
of the most encouraging signs in the history of religious journalism. For 
such a day as this, the leaders are saying, The Christian Century has come. 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Methodists, Disciples, Baptists and other 
Christian groups are enthusiastically interested in the service The Christian 
Century is rendering the entire religious world in interpreting religion as 
directly applicable to the solution of the problems of today. 


BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh. 
“I regard The Christian Century as the 

greatest journalistic force working for 

social and international righteousness com- 
ing from any press of the Christian church. 

Personally I watch fer the arrival of The 

Christian Century with the utmost eager- 

ness. I never lay down an isste of the 

paper without feeling a new stimulus for 
the wider application of the gospel.” 


PRES. W. H. P. FAUNCE. Brown Uni- 
versity. 

“I read every paragraph in The Chris- 
tian Century every week with constantly 
growing satisfaction. Religious news- 
papers frequently put us into an irrelig- 
ious mood, but here is one which, wheth- 
er we agree with its specific opinions or 
not, has the horizon of the New Testa- 
ment and the boundless sympathy of the 
Nazarene, Here iz a journal that puts 
first things first and leaves the petty 
things far out on the circumference” 


MISS JANE ADDAMS, Hull House, Chi- 
cago. 


“The Christian Century is a happy de- 


parture from the conventional church pa- 
per. It displays unusual editorial judg- 
ment. Many of us have felt the need of a 
religious Journal which shall intelligently 
treat of current political and secial mat- 
ters from a spiritual viewpoint.” 


PRES. CHARLES M. STUART, Garrett 

Biblical Institute, Chicago. 

“You give us from week to week, in The 
Christian Century, wise and helpful guid- 
ance to the Christian interpretation of the 
times in which we live.” 
SHERWOOD EDDY, missionary states- 

man and prophet. 

“The Christian Century holds a’ unique 
place in. American journalism. Among 
the few journals that. have stood for 
complete social justice and a full social 
gospel I believe The Christian Century 
holds a unique place. It is fearlessly 
sounding forth the truth that America 
in general and the Christian church in 
particular need to hear.” 


JOHN SPARGO, famed soclalist-philoso- 
pher, New York, 

“Of all the religious journals coming 
to wy desk the one that I regularly and 
carefully read with the closest attention 
and interest is The Christian Century. I 
admire its editorial policy for its courage, 
its forcefulness and its devotion to fun- 
damental Christian ideals. It is a great 
American journal. oe 
REV. CORNELIUS WOELFKIN, Fifth 

Ave. Baptist Church, N. Y. ; 

“The Christian Century is the one pub- 
lication coming to my home that gets a 
reading straight through upon its arrival, 
and I always anticipate its coming.” 


REV. CHARLES E, GILKEY, Hyde Park © 
Baptist Church. Chicago. 
."I have been reading religious period- 
icals during the last ten years, but not 
one of them has contributed either to my 
thinking, preaching or ‘living, anything 
like the wealth of guidance and inspira- 
tion that I find in The Christian Century.” 


PROF, HARRY F. WARD, Union Theelog- 
ical Seminary, N. Y. : 

“I consider The Christian Century the 
most promising venture in the field of 
religious journalism in the English-speak- 
ing world. It is on the way to create a 
zommon mind among the leaders of 
Christianity in this country, because it 
is leading them.to think about cemmon 
problems in the spirit of the Gospels.” 


PRES. OZORA 8. DAVIS, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

“There are some things that a man 
cannot get on without in these days; The 
Christian Century is one of them. ‘I' do 
not subscribe to all that you write or in- 
clude in your columns, for sometimes you 
make me wrathy. But I have never de- . 
tected a cheap. or insincere note in the 
paper. You are fearless and constructive 
and are leading the way. I have found 
your journal on the tables of men from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific in a somewhat 
wide cruise this vear.” 


Three Reasons Why You Should Subscribe NOW: That you-may not miss: 
(1) The series of editorials on the Armament Conference. i 
(2) The current articles of the series on ‘Jesus and Today's Problems. 
(3) Dr. Joseph Fort Newton’s remarkable article on great preachers. 


Fill out one of these coupons and mail today. Addresses outside U. S. must provide for extra postage. 


Tue CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago — 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new subscriber) for a year’s subscription to 
The Christian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 (ministers $3.00). I will remit 
upon receipt of bill and you will please send me without.extra charge a copy of 

“The Next War,” by Will Irwin, or [-] “What and Where Is God?” by ‘Swain, or 

“What Christianity Means to Me,” by Lyman Abbott, or (] “Religion and Busi- 
ness, by Roger W. Babson, or [] “The Proposal. of Jesus,” by John Hutton. 


Address 


Dear Sirs: Enclosed please find $1.00 
for a twelve weeks’’ acquaintance sub- 
scription.to The Christian Century. 


Name 


Address 
(Use title “Rev.” if a minister.) 


Expositor 1 -22 Expositor 1 -22 
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“Ten years ago such dancing was only toler- 
ated in places of evil repute. It is accepted to- 
day as part of our life, without a blus.h. The 
‘shimmy’ has spread from the dive to the res- 
taurant, from the restaurant even to the home. 


“The more nearly the New York woman of 
fashion dress like the demimonde the more 
pleased she seems to be. The women members 
of our best families dress as only the most 
brazen women of the underworld abroad would 
think of dressing. They leave nothing to the 
imagination.” 


Dancing Master’s Defense of Immoral Dances 


Their president says: ‘Any dance can be made 
vulgar.” 


The much maligned toddle, officially declared 
dead by the Ohio Association of Dancing Mas- 
ters, lived not in vain, according to the dancing 
instructors, who ended a two-day fall conven- 
tion of the organization at Oster’s Dancing 
academy, 2052 E. 105th street, yesterday after- 
noon. 


An unexpected eulogy was pronounced over 
the remains by the authorities on dancing steps. 
It was the toddle, they say, more than any 
organization of moral guardians which has ‘up- 
lifted” the dance in Cleveland. 


“Dancing in Cleveland has taken a long stride 
for the better in the last three months,” George 
W. Glick of Cleveland, newly elected president 
of the association, said yesterday. 


“How come?” he was asked. 
“The toddle,’ he replied cryptically. 
“How come, the toddle?” 


“Well, for one thing they got it out of their 
system. They danced extreme dances until they 
were tired dancing them and asked for some- 
thing else for variety’s sake. But position, 
that’s the real answer.” ~ 


“Wha’ da ya mean, position?” asked the inter- 
viewer, who, confidentially, couldn’t have told a 
mazurka from a shimmy. 


“Can Distort Any Dance” 


“It’s like this. Any dance can be made vulgar 
if the public wishes. Dancing masters can only 
teach the correct way. What the public makes 
out of a dance is their own fault. The toddle, 
with the proper positions, was all right. 


“Tf the position was distorted it could be 
made vulgar. The dancing teachers have de- 
voted so much time to teaching position, so that 
the toddle could be danced without vulgarity, 
that they are getting the public trained. 


“The Rock,’ which, the teachers say, is to 
reign in the toddle’s stead, is a censorproof step, 
unless the public goes out of its way to make it 
otherwise, it was declared. 


Andrew S. Sojack and Gus Zimmerman 
directed demonstrations of “The Rock” with 
variations both Sunday and yesterday. 


“A committee of ministers watched a demon- 
stration at my dancing academy,’ Mr. Sojack 
said. “One of them even had it taught to his 
daughters.”—Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio. 


(Juvenile court should appoint a guardian for 
this minister’s daughters. F. M. B 


WHAT IS BEING TAUGHT IN OUR COLLEGES? 
Dissent from Dr. Fitch’s Position 
Dear Mr. Editor of The Congregationalist:— 


At the October meeting of the Boston Congre- 
gationalist Club, this evening, Dr. Albert Parker 
Fitch appeared to take particular pains to state 
a belief which is, I am sure, contrary to that 
cherished by many of his hearers,—but, since 
he declared very emphatically he meant just 
what he said, his sincerity cannot be doubted. 
Dr. Fitch, I hope, represented only himself in 
asserting that “Jesus would have been horrified 
to learn that he was regarded as in any sense 
equal to God himself.” I desire to register, 
through the Reader’s Forum, my conviction that 


the quoted speaker misrepresented the feeling 
of thousands of loyal Trinitarians in the church- 


-es of Greater Boston, who believe, most confi- 


dently, in Jesus as the blessed son of God— 
and the saviour of men. 


JAMES H. RICHARDSON. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


In Fitch’s “Can the Church Survive the Chang- 
ing Order,” he says: ‘Because the life and teach- 
ing, the person and sacrifice of Jesus, are the 
very hope of the world, the chiefest, we may be- 
lieve, of its moral and spiritual resources, and 
the world is being kept from him.” 


(It would be interesting to know which repre- 
sents the faith of the Amherst professor. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that it is the latter. The 
two don’t mix. Ed.) 


ARE MOVING PICTURES GROWING BETTER? 


We quote the following from ‘The United 
Presbyterian” of September 22: “A series of 
violent deaths, suicides, and scandals in the 
movie world was brought to a climax by the 
death of Virginia Rappe. Olive Thomas, a 
popular American movie star, died in Paris from 
poisoning following a ‘wild party’ in the Mont- 
marte district. Zelda Crosby, young scenario 
writer, committed suicide by poison in New 
York after a tragic love affair with a movie 
producer. Prominent ‘movie magnates paid 
$100,000 hush money to avoid publicity as the 
result of a ‘Girl and Win’ revel at a road house 
in Woburn, Massachusetts, in honor of ‘Fatty’ 
Arbuckle. Nevada authorities started action to 
nullify Mary Pickford’s divorce, following her 
marriage to Douglass Fairbanks. Charlie 
Chaplin was divorced on grounds of cruelty, 
and almost every week some new items of scan- 
dal are added to the disgusting and unsavory 
history of those engaged in the movie business.” 


The sensations to which the world has been 
treated by these characters have been sudden 
and sodden. The actors move along behind the 
scenes until the nauseating climax of some 
scandal breaks out before the public and calls 
attention to the days and weeks and months of 
questionable life and conduct preliminary to the 
explosion. Orgies of drunkenness, depths of 
debauchery, excesses of bestiality, rottenness of 
divorce trials, and the moral shame of suicide 
are linked inseparably with the names of fam- 
ous film stars; and there is a reason. 


The average moving picture can but have an 
effect for immorality upon those who witness 
it. It is made to appeal to that which is lowest 
and basest in human nature. We know there 
are exceptions, but this is the average picture. 
The more the young boy and girl attend such 
places, the weaker the character and the more 
inclined to excesses of an immoral kind. If 
this is the effect upon the audience, what must 
be the effect upon the film actors themselves? 
Can they continue a life filled with suggestive- 
ness and worse, and not become tainted with 
the very evils they set themselves to portray for 
the amusement of the American public? We 
can expect more and more movie stars to go 
wrong.—Religious Telescope. 


(Every regular patron who makes no dis- 
crimination of clean films shares in promoting 


these orgies of drink and lust—they furnish 
the money for them. Ed.) 


(Continued on Page 610) 


HAVE YOU A PULPIT BIBLE YOU DON’T 
NEED? 


An Expositor preacher in the kindness of his 
heart offered to give a pulpit Bible to some 
mission church that could not afford to buy one. 
And we thoughtlessly published the good news 
in The Expositor. 


We have had 85 requests for that Bible. We 


found two in the office, and we appealed to The 
American Bible Society to help us make good, 
offering them a personal contribution of $2 for 
each Bible they gave away, and we have 15 
requests left. Can you help us?—F. M. Barton. 
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NEWS 


A monument has been raised in Riga, the 
capital of Latvia, in memory of the forty Luth- 
eran pastors who died as martyrs to their faith 
during the Bolshevistic reign of terror in the 
Baltic Provinces and the persecution of Chris- 
tians during 1918 and 1919. 


The inscription is headed, Heb. 13:7. Then 
follow the names of the forty pastors, and the 
line, ‘‘The Blood of the Martyrs is the Seed of 
the Church,” and Matt. 24:13. 

* 

The public schools at Selma in Fresno county, 
Calif., had ordered Bibles put in the school 
library. This was made a test case with the 
result that the presiding judge ruled that the 
Bible was not a sectarian book but one of the 
great masterpieces of literature that belonged 
to the whole world and had a rightful place in 
every school library. Reading of the Bible in 
the schools without comment was declared to 
be not only legal but was to be commended. It 
is reported that those opposed to the decision 
will appeal to the higher courts.—Continent. 


It is fifty years since Mrs. Leary’s cow kicked 
over the fateful lamp, and burned the city of 
Chicago. To be sure, some of her friends have 
tried to prove an alibi for the cow, but the 
rumor has steadfastly laid the blame upon her. 
But whatever caused it, 300 people were burned 
to death, 100,000 persons lost their homes, and 
$150,000,000 worth of property was destroyed. 
Other calamities of a similar kind were the 
burning of Baltimore, in 1904, and the fire that 
followed the San Francisco earthquake of 1906. 
But the loss of life in each of these was about 
300 to 500 persons, whereas the annual loss in 
America by fires is close to 3,000 lives, while 
15,000 are injured and over three million dollars 
in property is yearly destroyed. This huge an- 
nual loss is due in the main to individual care- 
lessness. Some of this economic waste is caus- 
ed by children playing with matches, or by 
youth with firecrackers and bonfires, or by ser- 
vants careless of electric appliances, but a large 
proportion comes from smokers who thought- 
lessly fling away cigar and cigarette stubs or 
burning matches.—The Presbyterian. 

* * * 


The Federal Council Committee on Relations 
with France and Belgium reports that twelve 
Protestant churches in France, destroyed by the 
Germans, have been rebuilt or largely repaired 
by gifts of American Protestants. At St. Quen- 
tin a fine new church is being built. At Rheims 
the Protestant church was totally destroyed, as 
also the parsonage and the Y. M. C. A. building. 
The Huguenot refugees are endeavoring to re- 
place their church. In October the corner-stone 
of a new building was laid. American friends 
have helped. They need a new parsonage and a 
parish house with appropriate equipment. 
American Protestants ought to come to the help 
of these heroic French Protestants. 


Fraternal Orders Have Nothing on Methodists 


The proud boast of a number of the fraternal 
orders is that they carry on extensive work in 
orphanages, old peoples’ homes and hospitals. 
Not to mention other religious denominations 
in America, the Methodists have seventy-two 
hospitals in various sections of the land. They 
have eighty-three institutions in different states 
which engage in the care of the aged and of 
orphan children. This record probably excels 
that of any fraternal order in the land.—Chris- 


tian Century. 
* * * 

Census Bureau enumerators have found that 
54.4 per cent of the homes, occupied in the 
United States are rented. Only 28.2 per cent of 
the occupants own their homes with the pro- 
perty free from encumbrance. Seventeen and 
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five-tenths per cent of the homes are owned by 
the occupants but are under mortgages. The 
bureau listed 24,351,676 homes in the country. 
The term “home”, the bureau said, signified the 
abiding place of a family and did not necessarily 
denote an entire dwelling.—Watchman Ex- 
aminer. 
* * * 
The “Unknown Soldier” 


When the “Unknown Soldier” lay in state in 
the rotunda of the National Capitol at Wash- 
ington, receiving such honor as emperors and 
princes seldom know, the first tribute was paid 
by the churches of America. 


The Federal Council of Churches, in behalf 
of thirty Protestant denominations, was assign- 
ed the first place in the program. A brief serv- 
ice was held at the bier at 8 o’clock, attended 
by a delegation from the Washington Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council and the Churches 
of the City. Thus it fittingly happened that the 
first floral offering, the first words of prayer and 
the first tribute of honor were tendered in the 
name of the Christian Church. The delegation 
left as its floral tribute an American flag of 
immortelles surmounted by a white cross of 
carnations. This offering was presented by Rev. 
Gaylord S. White, and Rev. F. Paul Langhorne, 
Secretary and Associate Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains 
during the war. 


The following prayer was offered by Bishop 
William F. McDowell, the Chairman of the 
Washington Committee of the Federal Council: 


“Almighty, God, the Father of men and na- 
tions, we give thee praise and thanks for all 
those who have bravely lived, nobly died, and 
offered the last, full measure of devotion to 
human welfare. We thank thee most of all for 
the life and death of thy Son Jesus Christ_in 
behalf of mankind. In his name we gratefully 
bless thee for this soldier of the Republic, this 
representative of all the ‘Unknown dead,’ whose 
names we cannot speak but whose imperishable 
valor and heroic sacrifice written on high can 
never be forgotten. 


“And help us, O God our Father, to ‘carry on’ 
for the world’s peace and redemption. May our 
devotion be no less than his whom the nation 
today highly honors! May the churches of 
Christ, which did not fail in time of war, not 
falter now in their effort for peace! 


“In memory of this ‘Unknown Soldier,’ may 
we firmly resolve that the purpose of his death 
shall not fail in the earth; and in the tragedy 
of his death and the death of other millions like 
him, may we resolve that war among men shall 
be no more. 


“Guide the Council now to meet that it may 
perfectly fulfill the highest purpose for which 
this man and his comrades have given their 
precious lives.” 

= * * 

Dr. Russell H. Conwell a few weeks ago de- 
livered his lecture, ‘Acres of Diamonds,” for 
the 6000th time! He has given it some 35 times 
in his own church, yet that evening there was 
an audience of over three thousand, with hun- 
dreds turned away. In view of this latter fact, 
the Ladies’ Aid Society of the Temple has per- 
suaded Dr. Conwell to give the lecture in the 
Temple again in January. 

= * 2 

Roman Catholic business men paid for the 
publication of a series of advertisements in 
Pittsburgh daily papers in behalf of their faith. 


Professor David S. Schaff, D. D., a Presbyterian 
prepared a counter advertisement and presented 
it to the same papers, offering to pay for it at 
regular rates. After accepting the matter, one 
paper broke its contract; another paper refused 
it at once. 


There was nothing offensive to fairness or 
good taste in Prof. Schaff’s article. It merely 
presented the position of Protestantism, against 
which the Roman Catholic advertisement had 
been subtly directed. 


In common honesty, those two papers ought 
to explain why Roman Catholic propaganda is 
legitimate advertising and why Protestant de- 
fense of Truth is libel.—The Christian States- 
man. ree aa 


PROHIBITION 


Two Boston police officers were punished for 
loitering in a saloon in their uniforms while off 
duty. The “good old days’ have evidently dis- 
appeared. Commenting, Police Commissioner 
O’Meara said that their act reflected “upon the 
good name of the police department and the 
good sense of the men, who might easily have 
found a more fitting place in which to spend 
the time between their relief from street duty 
and their return for reserve service at the sta- 
tion house.” It is remarked that this is the 
first case of its kind in the history of the Bos- 
ton department. And yet some people wonder 
if the world is really getting better!—dZion’s 
Herald. 

* * * 

When a certain London correspondent cabled 
his impressions of the prize fight in Jersey, he 
said the thing that impressed him the most was 
that there were 90,000 people together, made up 
principally of the sports, the bar-tenders and 
the saloon-keepers, and the men that fre- 
quented the saloons, and the few women that 
were there were mostly actresses and street 
women,—he said there were some exceptions,— 
90,000 mostly of that element, and no drunken 
men or women among them! “So; shes said, 
“prohibition is working in America.” 

* * * 


I did not expect to find the demonstration of 
effective prohibition which I have been up 
against every hour since I arrived in America. 
Its workings -have been so striking that every 
day I have been here I have had to say to my- 
self over and over again, ‘How did they get it? 
How did they ever do it?” 


I was in America eight weeks before I could 
find one thoroughly drunken man. In the two 
weeks spent in the city of Chicago I could find 
only eight or ten drunken individuals, and 1 
hunted the city continuously for them. I have 
made it my business in every community in 
which I have stopped to hunt out those sections 
of the community in which violations would be 
most apt to occur. I have not only walked up- 
on the streets but I have gone into the saloons 
and examined the conditions of the people in 
them. In New York City, on the Saturday pre- 
ceding Decoration Day, I hunted from _ ten 
o’clock in the morning until ten o’clock 
at night. before) ,I\ could: find an)  indi- 
vidual under the influence of liquor. From then 
until after midnight I was in the Bowery dis- 
trict and on the Lower Hast Side in New York 
City and could only discover five or six men 
with any outward indications that they had had 
liquor, and not any traces of any of the kind of 
“bums” and down-and-outers for which the 
word “Bowery” used to stand wherever the dis- 
trict was known to the English-speaking 
world.—Herbert Hoare of Australia. 

* * * 


Red tape, with political influence and official 
jealousies and rivalries, is an outstanding hin- 
drance to prohibition enforcement. This evil 
works more harm in Florida than elsewhere be- 
cause it has blocked all efforts to close the 
aoe eatos against booze from the Bahama Is- 
ands. 


Order No. 68 absolutely forbids any Depart- 
ment of Justice operative from assigning him- 
self, giving aid, arresting, or in any way assist- 
ing in the apprehension of bootleggers, whisky 
smugglers or enforcing the Highteenth Amend- 


ment, except under these three specified emer- 
gencies: 


THAT the local enforcement agent must be 
out of reach. 


THAT the Department of Justice operative 
must get explicit orders to aid. 


THAT he must refer the case to his nex 
highest superior. F g : z 

A Department of Justice operative in Florida 
told of nearly losing his job for giving aid in 
the capture of some whisky-runners not many 
months ago. 

In spite of Order No. 68, he made a report to 
Washington, involving some men high in na- 
tional politics. : 


“I was severely criticized for it,” says the 
Department of Justice agent. “The government 
told me to mind my own business!” > 


Federal courts rarely impose big fines or jail 
sentences for violation of the liquor laws. 


Bootleggers in Miami are so sure of their 
immunity that they have boasted to federal 
agents of their operations. 


The prohibition enforcement agents are under 
the Treasury Department.—The Cleveland Press. 
* * * 


Having made a flying tour of the United 
States during the Summer, Lord Northcliffe has 
been telling his millions of English readers of 
the failure of prohibition in America. From his 
remarkable statement we learn many things 
that are not so, for example that prohibition 
‘began with the southern white folks’ fear of 
the Negro, whom drink makes mad”; and, as 
there are no Negroes in England, there need be 
no such fear. This is news indeed—news from 
nowhere—since prohibition began in Oregon in 
1843. We also learn that prohibition “spread 
because of the fear of the saloon and drinking 
den, whose enormous political power was ever 
a greater danger than the bad spirits they 
sold.” Bad politics and bad rum did hasten the 
downfall of the traffic, for the saloon was a 
moral and political pest-house; but it is curious 
to hear his lordship say that England has no 
saloons. The English “public house” is the 
American saloon, and worse, because it is kept 
by women, and more women frequent it than 
ever entered the saloons of America. Having 
had dinner on the roof garden of a New York 
hotel, where champaigne flowed freely, his lord- 
ship tells his readers that drinking and drunk- 
enness are ‘universal’ in America, and that 
crime is “increasing by leaps and bounds.” For- 
tunately, such stupidities did not go unrebuked. 
for the Ecumenical Methodist Conference, then 
sitting in London, appointed a committee to 
draft a reply to the Northcliffe article; which 
thing they also did, and never was any reply 
more complete and crushing. The Northcliffe 
article is a sign of panic in England, as the 
hard economic facts begin to tell a tale te 
which even the slow-moving Britisher must 
listen, if he is to compete with a sober America 
—The Christian Century. 

* * * 


Some twenty Englishmen connected with the 
Draper’s Chamber of Trade, on a visit here, were 
given every opportunity to investigate the con- 
ditions growing out of the law. Upon their re- 
turn to England, one of them, the president o: 
a city board of trade, said: 


The whole party was greatly impressed witl 
the complete conversion of the people to prohi. 
bition. .. . Everywhere the question was view 
ed from the standpoint of efficiency, and many 
of us in the delegation came to the coneclusio1 
that if Great Britain does not eventually follov 
America’s example she will be hopelessly handi 
capped in the struggle for the world’s commerce 

Lord Leverhulme is one of the leading manu 
facturers of England, and he stated: 


Iam of the opinion that the possibility of | 
reversal of the dry policy is very remote. On 
of the results of prohibition is that America i 
now saving 400,000,000 pounds a year throug 
prohibition. England owes America abou 
2,000,000,000 pounds, and if we were to save ou 
drink bill at the rate America is doing w 
should pay off our debt in five years. Nov 


the lender of money is saving millions, and w 
are spending it. 


Another of these distinguished Britons saié¢ 
Iam not a prejudiced teetotaler, but I wandere 
all over the country (United States) 3 
and the conclusion that I came to was tha 
right or wrong, America has become dry an 
she is going to remain dry. Again and agai 
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wandering about the country, not only in agri- 
cultural districts, but in the industrial districts, 
I saw how healthy the people looked, how well 
the men, and particularly the women, carried 
themselves, how bonny the children were, When 
I came home I kept my eyes open, in Liverpool, 
in London, and in some of the other big cities 
I have recently visited. The physique of our 
people is not to be compared with the physique 
of the corresponding classes in the United 
States. Since my return I have been struck by 
the frequent sight of poor, wan women, wretch- 
ed and evidently ill-fed. . We are not 
going to hold our own unless we develop in our 
general population a better physique than they 
now have. 
—Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 
* * * 


The number of deaths due to alcoholism of 
any form in Ohio is decreasing steadily, ac- 
cording to records of the State Bureau of Vital 
Statistics. 


According to Dr. U. G. Murrell, registrar, thus 
far in 1921 there have been approximately 100 
deaths from alcoholic poisoning. In 1917 there 
were a total of 429 deaths from alcoholism and 
alcoholic poisoning, and in 1916 there were 355. 
The year 1918 showed a decline, the deaths that 
year totaling 238, of whom 221 were males. A 
further decline was recorded for 1919, when the 
total casualties amounted to 152, of whom 140 
were males. 


The drop was more pronounced in 1920, when 
only 54 such deaths were reported, 48 males 
and 6 females.—The Cleveland Press. 


As Doctor R. J. Campbell Sees It 


Over against the statements of men like Lord 
Northcliffe, who have reported the failure of 
prohibition in this country, is the statement 
of the Rev. R. J. Campbell, who, on his return 
from this country after a visit of some months 
on the Pacific Coast, made a very different 
representation to his Enslish parishioners and 
the press over there. We heard him discuss 
the matter in his own church. This is the 
statement quoted from him: 


I have come back home a convinced prohi- 
bitionist. If trade is to recover and genuine 
national wealth to be built up once more after 
the terrific period of destruction and waste 
through which we have passed, we must some- 
how get rid of alcoholism. When all allowance 
has been made for evasions of the law, the 
fact is still patent to an observer that America 
is in a healthier condition than we—because 
she does not drink. One often sees the state- 
ment in our press that more alcohol is consum- 
ed than ever in the United States owing to sheer 
defiance of the law, but it is not true. When 
a man has to pay forty dollars for a bottle 
of whisky he generally prefers to go without. 
—Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 

* * * 


The doctrine of mandates, as at present un- 
derstood, is a direct product of those newer 
ideas of international responsibility which have 
found their expression in the League of Na- 
tions. But the application of this doctrine had 
a much earlier origin in respect to individuals. 
It sprang into being on the first occasion that 
a physician taught that all medical discovery, 
and all knowledge as to the causation and treat- 
ment of disease, were the common heritage of 
every practitioner of medicine, and not the pri- 
vate monopoly of the discoverer himself. And 
when one begins to consider the implications 
of that teaching—particularly against the back- 
ground of those countries where no such doc- 
trine has ever been taught—the immense po- 
tentiality of such a truly Christian conception 
at once seizes the imagination. 


Think for a moment where medicine would 
be today if Jenner had set up a private consult- 
ing room for the practice of vaccination, and 
had never made it possible for others to share 
in his discovery. Think of the appalling and 
unnecessary suffering that hundreds of thou- 
sands would have endured if Morton and Simp- 
son had appropriated to themselves the sole 
right to the administration of anaesthetics, the 


“therefore I must believe 


secret of which might well have died with them. 
Where would surgery be if Joseph Lister had 
not made his antiseptic principles freely accessi- 
ble to one and all? Where, indeed, could we 
point to any triumphs of modern medicine, had 
it not been for the fact that this conception 
of trusteeship has been the dominating ideal of 
every medical investigator of modern times?— 
The Expository Times. 


> 


GENERAL 


The editor of the Epworth Herald was read- 
ing a New York newspaper. Here is what he 
saw and his comments: 


My eye was bumped by this barbaric com- 
bination: 


SERVICES AT COLUMBIA UNIV., 
THE REV. BOYNTON TO PREACH 


The shortness of the line may be some excuse 
for “Univ.,” but think of the depths to which 
a New York newspaper must have fallen before 
it can tolerate “Rev. Boynton’! Why, the 
phrase is bad form now in any Kansas town 
big enough to afford a daily, though there are 
writers a-plenty who continua unblushingly to 
use it. 


“What’s wrong with it?” 
not a title like “Doctor,” “Professor,” “Mr.” 
(Master), “General.” t is an adjective, like 
“amiable,” “learned,” “bolshevistic.””  Substi- 
tute any of these four for ‘‘Reverend,” and ask 
yourself how it would sound if your pastor were 
called ‘Clever Perkins,”’ or Tompkins or Wilkins, 
to say nothing of calling him “Clev. Perkins.” 


Just this: that it is 


Certainly when your pastor has attained to 
great fame, so that the dropping of all titles 
is itself a mark of his lofty place in men’s 
thought, let him be called “the reverend Smith,” 
just as it is quite proper to say “the patient 
Lincoln,” or ‘the phlegmatic Grant.” (But, 
even so, it becomes a descriptive word, and ceas- 
es to be a title.) 


Until then, let him have his Christian name, 
to come between the adjective which indicates 
his calling and his sur-name. Give him a title 
as well as an adjectivial tag, even though the 
title be nothing more distinctive than “Mr.” 
And, to make matters just right, say ‘“‘the Rev. 
Mr. Perkins.” 


* * * 


JOHN R. MOTT ON INTER-DENOMINATION- 


ALISM 


I believe in the Christian denominations. I 
do not know of any evangelical denominations 
which I would wish to see blotted out. Cer- 
tainly not the Friends, or Quakers, or the or- 
thodox school nor the Baptists, nor the Lu- 
therans, nor my own denomination. So I could 
run through the entire list. Over thirty years 
of unceasing travel in all parts of our own 
country and other lands has offered me oppor- 
tunity to study at first hand the beliefs, pvrac- 
tice, working, and influence of all these Chris- 
tian communions. I know people in each of 
them who, by their character and works, re- 
mind me vividly of Jesus Christ our Lord, and 
in the denominations 
the beliefs and ohservances of which make pos- 
sible such Christlike living and service. There 
has been no deviation in my attitude on this 
question through all the years Among the 
thousands of young men whom TI have had the 
priceless privilege of leading into faith in Jesus 
Christ as their divine Lord and Saviour, it has 
been my unfailing practice to urge them, one 
and all, to identify themselves with the evan- 
gelical denomination of their choice. In my 
pamphlets to inquirers, which have had a very 
large circulation in the different languages, ] 
have likewise pressed upon them the great im- 
portance of their taking this step. Moreover 
there are many who know that it has been my 
constant policy and practice from the time I en- 
tered the service of the Young Men’s Christiar 
Association thirty-three years ago to appeal, ir 
season and out of season, to the strongest young 
men of the colleges to devote their lives to the 
Christian ministry or to the missionary service 
of our different denominations. 
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What Bigotry Cost the Church 


What church would not like to claim as a 
member Mr. Arthur Nash of Cincinnati? He 
has come to be known as “Golden Rule” Nash, 
and is in demand as an interpreter of his busi- 
ness ideals all over the country. He has quit 
two communions because of _ ecclesiastical 
bigotry and narrowness. Born in an Advent 
home of the strict sort, he was being educated 
for the ministry in that church. It was while 
he was training in the seminary of this denomi- 
nation that he got interested in some ‘Jail- 
birds” that were scorned by his pastor. Here 
he met a woman who was the good angel of 
the prisoners. When the men of his seminary 
denied her salvation following her death, be- 
cause she was not of the true fold, Mr. Nash 
not only left the school, but for a time was an 
atheist and a tramp. The foundations of his 
religion had been wrecked by a denial of the 
work of the Holy Spirit outside the little sect 
to which he belonged. When he was won back 
to faith by a devoted wife, he became for a time 
pastor of a Disciple church at Bluffton, Ohio. 
Here he conducted the funeral of a man out- 
side the church known as an unbeliever. For 


this he was censured, and once more he was 


adrift. A Universalist minister discovered him 
in Cincinnati, and a preaching experience in the 
Universalist church set Mr. Nash to thinking 
about an experiment in the practice of the 
golden rule. We have heard a good deal in the 
evangelical denominations about the _ things 
that destroy the faith of our youth. The teach- 
ers in the colleges have been excoriated. Cer- 
tain progressive ministers have been pilloried. 
How would it do to canvas around among the 
young people who have left the church and find 
out what is the matter? In how many cases 
would we discover that it was narrowness and 
bigotry rather than modern theology which had 
driven promising young men from the church, 
as well as from the ministry?—The Christian 
Century. 
* * * 


To confine a workman to a particular trade, 
or even to a particular branch of a particular 
trade, is to shut the door of opportunity in his 
face. If a man may not work for ten minutes 
beyond the eight-hour day excepting for over- 
time pay. or if he may not turn his hand to 
some job other than his own for the pleasure 
and satisfaction of doing it, or if he may not 
gain additional reward by special skill or in- 
dustry in his work, or if, however excellent the 
workman, his daily performance must be held 
down to the standard of the least competent, 
the door of opportunity is shut in his face.— 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President Columbia 
University. 

* * * 


“How Ford Gets More for More” 


An engineer on the Ford road may cover 
three or four times as many miles for the same 
day’s pay as the engineer on the Michigan Cen- 
tral. A concrete illustration of this is the run 
from. Detroit to Jackson, Mich.,—74 miles. The 
trip takes about two hours actual running time. 
Under the “rules” on the Michigan Central an 
engineer gets a day’s pay, $6.08 for an assumed 
100-mile trip consuming eight hours, but that 
he makes it in two hours makes no difference, 
he must receive a day’s pay. And Ford could 
turn the engine around and start right back to 
Detroit. He could likewise make another round 
trip to Jackson before the eight hours were up 
but the Michigan Central, under the rules, must 
call another crew if available and pay it a day’s 
pay for two hours’ work. Based on the Michi- 
gan Central schedule, four engineers would earn 
collectively $24.82 for covering 296 miles. The 
Ford engineer would make $14.40; the other en- 
gineers each earn $6.08 for working two hours. 
From the employer standpoint $9.92 is saved. 
From the employe standpoint it is a case of 
one man getting $14.40 for eight hours or four 
man getting $6.08 each for eight hours. And 
for $24.82 four men work three hours and loaf 
five each, while for $14.40 one man works eight 
hours, all in performance of the same duty. 
There is a crossing watchman on the D. T. & I. 
in Detroit. He was an engineer on the southern 
division of the D. T. & I. for years during the 
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period the rules were in effect on that road and 
received around $6 a day for a short run—some- 
times more because of overtime. But on July 1 
he asked for the crossing job because it paid 
nearly as much a month. Asked how he liked 
the change, he said: “It is fine and a dandy 
pension idea if you choose to look at it that 
way. Ford is doing right by me and I wish 


there were more Fords in the railroad business. 


But look at that other watchman over there on 
the railroad and then look at my shanty.” 
An inspection of both showed the Ford watch- 
man had a set of track tools, shovels, brooms, 
etc. In each direction from the crossing the 
track was spick and span; rail bolts were tight. 
Being close to a terminal of some kind, there 
were record books to be kept by this former 
engineer when he wasn’t otherwise engaged and 
he said to a loiterer during the visit: “I haven’t 
time to chew the rag with anybody and don’t 
care for visitors unless it’s on business.” In 
the other watchman’s shanty sat two loafers. 
The crosswalk had a board out. One wing of 
the crossing gate was broken. Asked why he 
didn’t fix things up, the watchman said: “First, 
because the walk is a carpenter’s job and the 
gate a repairman’s job, and second, because I 
am not being paid for tinkering.” Here again 
the Ford system pays twice the rate, but gets 
three times the service.—Michigan Manufacturer 
and Financial Record, October 22, 1921, p. 3: 


Open Shop 


Statement of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce: Freedom of contract of employment must 
never be impaired. However, employers should 
not so exercise this right as to discriminate in 
the employment or discharge of employes on 
the ground that they are, or not, members of a 
trades or labor union. 


Employes should not require of their employer 
that employment be conditional on membership 
or non-membership in a trades or labor union. 
Employes should not coerce fellow-employes to 
join, or refrain from joining a trades or labor 
union. 

Alexander C. Brown, Pres. 
Munson Havens, Secy. 


—Cleveland Press. 
* * * 


Detroit, Mich., Nov. 16—Henry Ford authorized 
the following sensational announcement upon 
his behalf: 


“T will buy the navies of the world at junk 
prices,” he said, “and then turn them into agri- 
eultural machinery and automobiles if the 
United States and the other powers will agree 
to disarm on the sea.” 


“Tf the powers will sell me their navies I will 
help them solve their unemployment problem. 
If warship building is going to be stopped for 
ten years, thousands of men in steel mills and 
shipyards will lose their jobs. If the powers 
will sell me their warships I will give employ- 
ment to thousands more men in my tractor and 
automobile works, and indirectly will give em- 
ployment to many more thousands.’’—Cleveland 
Press. 

® * * 


The charges made as to the ungodly charac-. 
ter of the faculties of the schools, are not sus- 
tained by fact, if the institutions in the South- 
ern states indicate conditions for the entire 
country. Impelled by a statement in some 
Southern papers, “Over fifty per cent of the 
professors in American universities do not be- 
lieve in God, and only a small percentage of 
the graduates come from such institutions with 
their faith in God unshaken,” the editor of a 
high-school paper, published in Georgia, took a 
religious census of the state institutions in 
eleven Southern states, some fourteen in num- 
ber. This census showed that ninety-five per 
cent of the members of the faculty and seventy- 
five per cent of the students were members of 
the church. Instead of “fifty per cent not be- 
lieving in God,” there was not a single atheist 
among them. This is only another illustration 
of wild statements made without any basis, or 
a single case magnified into a general condition. 
Preachers and others should be careful about 
bearing false witness against their brethren.— 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


THE AIRSHIP FLIGHT CONTEST 


Educational, Inspirational, Successful Builds up Sunday School Attendance 
Stimulates Punctuality Increases Membership 
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Beautifully Lithographed in Six Colors. Size, 38x104 inches. 
A Complete Plan with Many New and Interesting Features 


A Helpful Outfit including this Commanding Chart of the World 


beautifully lithographed in six colors. 40 Hydroplanes, each bearing a number and the name 
of a leading Christian preacher, missionary, Sunday-School worker, merchant or statesman, beau- 
tiful in their varied colors. 200 invitations to flight, 200 Inspirational Songs, “Our Airship Jour- 
ney,” “Onward,” 40 rules for distribution, 2 manuals for aviators, 40 biographical labels, 500 


report blanks, etc. PRICE, $10.00. It Pays for Itself. 
For Sale by Al! Dealers in Sunday School Supplies 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 14-16 Vesey St., New York 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 


THE OUTLINES OF HISTORY 


By H. G. Wells 


Being a plain History of Life and Mankind. 


This is the third edition within two years, and has been re- 
vised and rearranged by the author. 


It was formerly published in two volumes at $10.50. See spe- 
cial offer for the one volume edition below. 


“Mr. Wells is undoubtedly one of the foremost living 
men if letters, and his work proves him to be a phil- 


osopher.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


This book is exceedingly valuable for the scholarly preacher. 


THE WESTMINSTER BOOK STORE 


K. G. BERGER, Manager 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


420 Elm Street 


Herewith find $5.00 cash for H. S. Wells ‘‘Outlines of History.’’ 
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Among the students at Boston University 
more than a thousand are preparing for some 
form of Christian work. In the School of 
Theology it was necessary to stop registration 
six weeks before the opening of the term, as 
provision could not be made for them. This 
does not indicate a falling off of those who are 
to lead in the work of God.—Pittsburgh Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

* * * 

That ministers are, as a rule, long-lived is 
seen in the annual necrological report of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. During the ‘year 
ending March 31, 1921, seventy-one former 
students of the seminary passed away, at an 
average age of sixty-seven years, one month 
and twenty-four days, which is a high average 
for so large a group. Dr. Samuel Spahr Laws, 
was the oldest alumnus, and attained nearly 
ninety-seven years. One other passed ninety, 
sixteen others passed eighty, twenty-five others 
passed seventy and sixteen others passed sixty. 
The average age at which these confessed Christ 
and became communicant members of _ the 
Church was sixteen wears, 


In the library of Harvard University there are 
1,474 books which were published before the 


year 1500. 
* ® * 


The Next Generation 


Next to the lack of a bump of reverence it 
seems to me that the most predominant charac- 
teristic of John Jones III is his everlasting and 
gnawing restlessness. Devices for amusement 
and occupation which were ample and more 
than ample for my generation he rejects as 
puerile and childish. Not for him the hay ride; 
for him the joy-ride. Anchored in one spot for 
an hour he rebels against the inaction, no mat- 
ter how agreeable the surroundings may be. 
Into a day he crowds more of entertainment— 
usually entertainment which is expensive and 
frequently dangerous and sometimes injurious 
—than his father knew in a month. He is im- 
patient of restraint; he appears to have within 
himself no resources upon which he may draw 
for his own pleasure and employment. He must 
have resort to artificial expedients—to high- 
powered cars, to an ornate and widely diversi- 
fied wardrobe, to girl shows, to alcoholic stimu- 
lant—when he can get it, and he generally can 
—to dances which begin at midnight and last 
until broad day; elsewise he counts his time 
as so much time practically wasted. . 

It isn’t altogether the fault of these sons of 
ordinary well-to-do parents that they are as 
they are. They have been overindulged, over- 
pampered, overpetted. They have taken pattern 
of their elders, who, for their part, have fallen 
into false and strained and unnatural modes of 
living and thinking. They have not been en- 
couraged to develop a sense of responsibility, 
nor trained to show consideration for older 
people. Their good manners appear mainly to 
be on the top like a coat of varnish; the veneer 
of their courtesy seems to.be no more than skin 
deep. If all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy, then it must be equally true that all 
play and no work—or no mental preparation 
for work thereafter—makes Jack a conceited, 
intolerant, thoughtless young pest. One is given 
to wondering what, at thirty or forty or fifty, 
they may find of agreeable employment for their 
minds and their hands, when at twenty they 
already have lived so fast and so furiously. 
And one finds it difficult to imagine John Jones 
III in the years to come writing a Gettysburg 
Address or digging a Panama Canal or invent- 
ing an Edison lamp or building a Great North- 
ern Railroad. Probably he’ll do it though. 
He’ll do it, not because of his earlier environ- 
went and the false Stee oe of values which 

eggan to eacgqatye almost before he put on 

oO] {HEC LD GHD spite of the present handi- 
caps. And if he fails when the hour of his test 
“comes, no doubt the job will be competently at- 
tended to by another boy who was reared among 
simpler surroundings and disciplined by a surer 
parental control 


things until he ha 


There should be several millions of this sort Qhy 
+k 


boy coming along.—lIrvin S. Cobb. 


Is Preaching Coming Back? 


If in recent years the minister has been ad- 
ministrator, financial secretary, general booster 
and hustler rather than preacher, there are 
evidences that a new conception is forming 
both in the clerical and the lay mind. The most 
important thing a minister has to do is to 
preach. In all those great periods of history 
when the church has gone forward there have 
been great preachers. As the current impulse 
for a revival of evangelism gathers headway it 
defines itself more and more in terms of preach- 
ing. It may be well questioned whether the 
young men coming from the seminaries in our 
time are as well prepared for preaching as were 
their predecessors. The zeal for parish minis- 
tries of various kinds has obscured the fact 
that the pulpit is after all the dynamo of the 
parish activities. These young men have ideas, 
but often cannot express them. They lack both 
in the elements of successful public speaking, 
and in the literary power to frame crisp and 
convincing English. They lack, also, too often, 
the gift of sensing dramatic situations. As the 
times demand more successful preachers, these 
young men will have to learn to exercise more 
effectively the pulpit arts.—The Christian Cen- 


tury. Tem 


The Lawless World 


In drawing attention to the 400 per cent in- 
crease of criminal cases during the last nine 
years in the United States, Mr. James M. Beck 
stressed the lawless spirit now evident through- 
out the world. He attributed it to the revolt 
against a mechanical civilization which has sunk 
the individual in mass production. This revolt 
has widened out into an attack upon all auth- 
ority and discipline. His judgment was that it 
could only be countered by a new spirit of 
goodwill and co-operation which would rekindle 
the love of work and the sense of duty and re- 
sponsibility. The diagnosis seems to us to be 
nearer the truth than the Bishop of Exeter’s 
theory that the world is suffering from a pois- 
oning of Nationalism, which he described as 
“the alcohol of the peoples.” It is impossible 
that the fact of Nationalism and all its asso- 
ciated ideas should vanish, nor does it seem to 
us to be desirable that it should. What the 
world needs is not a mere melting down and 
re-fusing in some fancy mould, but an agree- 
ment upon the goal of human effort, and such 
an unselfish spirit as will consent to control 
personal aims by the common good, and na- 
tional rights by the needs of Christian civiliza- 
tion.—S. 8. Chronicle, London. 

* * * 


Bruce Barton, writing for boys about the 
church, urges in behalf of church attendance 
an argument that must count with aspiring 
young lads—a sound and true argument too: 
“Washington did not outgrow the church, Lin- 
coln was never too old to worship under its 
roof; Webster and McKinley and Roosevelt and 
all the men whose names we remember on the 
nation’s birthday were glad to do honor to its 
name and service.” Considering how many 
Americans are not church-goers, it is certainly 
remarkable how few public men of distinction 
belong to the non-church going majority. 

* * 


The Peril in the Suburbs 


Being a suburbanite by residence and a 
habitue of rural neighborhoods as well. I claim 
personal acquaintance with both, and I believe 
that “Main Street” exists, under varying mani- 
festations, just as positively in the one as in the 
other. In fact, I contend that individuality is 
more easily smothered in the suburb than in 
the country. Who, for instance, would think of 
hunting for story-book characters among the 
usual suburban population? Whereas Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Mary Wilkins, Margaret De- 
land, Joseph Lincoln, Dorothy Canfield, Zona 
Gale have made unforgettable, sometimes im- 
mortal, the country folk of New England. Which 
goes to show that Gopher Prairie may be more 
suburban than rural after all.—Congregation- 
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A new charge is now made against motion 
pictures. The same interests that have used the 
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commanding position in its special field. * 
‘ € Twenty-three thousand claims paid, aggre- * 
: gating a million and a quarter of dollars, are * 
* sufhcient proof of helpful achievement, and * 
of the need of the protection offered by this : 
* organization. : 
* € Our plan unites for mutual helpfulness a : 
= class of men who are the finest health and * 
: accident risks in the world. Its advantages * 
: are obvious. 
* * 
~ Sy 
: @ Information as to membership gladly sent : 
: to any active clergyman. : 
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appeal to the baser passions and the criminal 
instincts of our American youth as a means of 
increasing profits have carried these films to the 
Orient, where they are now being shown to im- 
mense numbers of people. Through these pic- 
tures the people of India, China, Japan, and 
other countries are getting a totally false im- 
pression of the domestic life of the West. That 
which is the worst and lowest, most abnormal 
and debased, is presented in such ways as 
to give the impression that it is normal 
and universal. The respect of the Orient for 
the Occident is thus being insidiously broken 
down. Not only is missionary work being ren- 
dered more difficult, but the lot of the mis- 
sionaries themselves, especially women, 1s be- 
ing made more perilous. Women from the Chris- 
tian nations of the West, occupying lonely sta- 
tions on the outposts of the missionary fron- 
tier, have been comparatively safe, not so much 
because of the fear of natives of the power of 
distant governments as because of the inherent 
respect and reverence of backward peoples for 
those more highly advanced in_ civilization. 
Through films that frequently depict English or 
American women in compromising situations 
and others that picture robbery, arson, and 
numerous forms of crime in which women have 
a part this native attitude is being rapidly 
changed. Thus, again, commercialism and sor- 
did greed for gain reveal themselves as enemies 
of the Christian religion.—Sunday School Jour- 


nal. 
* * * 


The American Education has an excellent 


editorial on ‘‘Better Teaching in Colleges.” The 
editor says: 


“The first essential toward the educational 
betterment of the American nation is better 
teaching in college class rooms. 


College teaching which does not set students 
on fire intellectually fails to reach the first goal 
of higher education. To make college students 
intellectually keen about something worth 
while must always remain the chief obligation 
of the college. This obligation can be met only 
by having inspiring teaching in the classroom. 
College authorities charged with the responsi- 


bility of selecting instructors should place the 
value of teachers who have the knowledge-| 
loving spirit in combination with the power to 
inspire. ; 

Scholarship must be insisted upon as an _ es- 
sential element in the equipment of the college 
teacher, but scholarship apart from the power 
to foster intellectual enthusiasm falls short. | 

As a whole, there has been too little emphasis 
placed in our colleges upon the importance of 
teaching-skill as a basic factor in enabling 
higher education to make its largest possible 
contribution to the enlargement and enrich- 
ment of our national life. 


What is the great American sin, that is a re- 
proach to this nation and a stumbling block to 
its moral advance? Is it extravagance, graft, 
vice? No, our great sin is good nature, a kind 
of half-humorous, brutal indifference, what an 
Englishman called a lack of “‘concentrated in- 
dignation.” Trace our ills to their source, and 
you will find that they exist and fiourish by 
virtue of an easy-going indifference which dis- 
likes to have its comfort disturbed, and which 
says let well enough alone. For years a tide of 
undesirable immigration has poured in upon us, 
threatening our institutions, but America did 
not care, certain that it would all come out 
right and that we would muddle through. 
Obedience to law, Lincoln said, should be our 
political religion; but a good natured public 
does not care, and its indifference is responsible 
for criminal lawlessness. Then there is militar- 
ism, and how easily, how quickly, a good na- 
tured public forgets the horrors of war. The 
most shameless greed, the most sickening in- 
dustrial atrocities, the most appalling public 
scandals are exposed—but a half-cynical, half- 
humorous, and wholly indifferent public passes 
them by with hardly a shrug of the shoulders. 
Now and then, when some moving picture hero 
misbehaves, there is a brief flareup and anger, 
but it is soon forgotten in the medley of events. 
Herd-mindedness rules, and it is easier, and less 
inconvenient, to let the good-natured crowd 
decide the issue. This is the great American 
sin, inviting the thunder and lightning of the 
wrath of God!—The Christian Century. 


Book Reviews 


The Outline of History, by H. G. Wells. 

This much-talked-of and surprising book un- 
dertakes to give a general view of the progress 
of the human race from its beginning until the 
present day. Indeed it begins before the be- 
ginning, for the author would copy Genesis, 
opening his story with an “earth without form 
and void.” So we have over a hundred pages 
of astronomy, geology and anthropology before 
we come to any proper history. So there are 
many paragraphs filled with ‘may have been,” 
“must have been,” “no doubt,” “with this would 
come,” “they would begin,” etc. 


The author makes no attempt at any history 
of dynasties or of campaigns in details. It is 
rather a broad view of the forces which have 
produced the race of men who now inhabit the 
earth, an effort to discover the origin of the 
powers and institutions now existing. So the 
book Sweeps from Palaeozoic life to the late 
World-War, and the illustrations range from 
pterodactyls and dinosaurs to Lloyd George and 
Woodrow Wilson. 


The chapters most interesting to the present 
reviewer are those upon the origin and develop- 
ment of Christianity and upon the World-War. 
Of course, Mr. Wells’ point of view concerning 
Christianity is that of Unitarianism. 


The clear, direct style makes this an inter- 
esting, and even fascinating book for those who 
have considerable general knowledge, well- 
founded opinions, and some power of individual 
thinking, but it is hardly a book to be recom- 
mended for immature minds. 


As an example of Mr. Wells’ style, and also 
his point of view, we quote a few paragraphs: 
“Jesus was too great for his disciples. Per- 
haps the priests and the rulers and the rich 
men understood him better than his followers. 


He was like some terrible moral huntsman dig- 
ging mankind out of the snug burrows in which 
they had lived hitherto. In the white blaze of 
this kingdom of his there was to be no property, 
no privilege, no pride and precedence; no mo- 
tive indeed and no reward but love. Is is any 
wonder that men were dazzled and cried out 
against him? Is it any wonder that the priests 
realized that between this man and themselves 
there was no choice but that he or priestcraft 
should perish? Is it any wonder that the Ro- 
man soldiers, confronted and amazed by some- 
thing soaring over their comprehension and 
threatening all their disciplines, should take 
refuge in wild laughter, and crown him with 
thorns and robe him in purple and make a mock 
Caesar of him? For to take him seriously was 
to enter upon a strange and alarming life, to 
abandon habits, to control instincts and im- 
pulses, to essay an incredible happiness. 


‘Is it any wonder that to this day this Gali- 
lean is too much for our small hearts? 


_ “Yet be it noted that while there was much 
in the real teachings of Jesus that a rich man 
or a priest or a trader or an imperial official or 
any ordinary respectable citizen could not ac- 
cept without the most revolutionary changes 
in his way of living, yet there was nothing 
that a follower of the actual teaching of 
Gautama Sakya might not receive very readily, 
nothing to prevent a primitive Buddhist from 
being also a Nazarene, and nothing to prevent 
a personal disciple of Jesus from accepting all 
the recorded teachings of Buddha.” 


Then Mr. Wells quotes from the writin 
a Chinaman of the fourth century B. G;; ocd 
the doctrines of Confucius and Lao Tse prevail- 
ed in China, and would have us note how 
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Doctor Tells How To 
Detect Harmful 
Effects of Tobacco 


Try These Simple Tests 


Dr. Connor, a well known Massachusetts 
physician, says many men who smoke, chew 
or snuff incessantly and who are seemingly 
healthy, are suffering from progressive 
chronic ailments. Thousands of them would 
never have been affected had it not been for 
the use of tobacco. 


The chief 
bacco is nicotine, a 


habit forming principle of to- 
deadly poison which, 
when absorbed by the system, slowly affects 
the nerves, membranes, tissues and vital or- 
gans of the body. 


The harmful effect of tobacco varies and 
depends on circumstances. One will be af- 
flicted with general debility, others with ca- 
tarrh of the throat, indigestion, constipation, 
extreme nervousness, Sleeplessness, loss of 
memory, confusion, etc.; others may suffer 
from heart disease, bronchial troubles, hard- 
ening of the arteries, high blood pressure, 
tuberculosis, blindness or even cancer, or the 
common affliction known as tobaccoheart. 


If you use tobacco in any form you can 
easily detect the harmful effects by making 
the following simple test: Read aloud for 
fifteen minutes. If your voice becomes 
hoarse, muffled or indistinct so you must 
frequently clear your throat the chances are 
that your throat is affected by catarrh and 
it may be the beginning of more serious 
trouble. Again, in the morning before your 
usual smoke, walk up three flights of stairs 
at a regular, steady pace. If you find you 
are out of breath or your heart beat is 
forced, trembling or irregular you may be 
a victim of functional or organic heart trou- 
ble. Again, if you feel you must smoke or 
chew to quiet your nerves you are a Slave 
to the tobacco habit. 


If you want to give up tobacco and escape 
the dangers you can easily do so as thou- 
sands have already done. Our free book 
“The Case Against Tobacco” tells you how 
and gives you a world of valuable informa- 
tion. It is yours without cost while the 
present edition lasts. 


H. J. Brown Medicine Co. 


Dept. 0000 Cleveland, O. 


NOTE TO MINISTERS—Write for special 
proposition outlining how you may co-oper- 
ate in this campaign. 


“Nazarene” it is. This Chinese writer speaks of 
the usurpations, the robberies, the unkindnesses, 
observable in the world, all due to the want of 
mutual love. He adds: “If but that one virtue 
could be made universal, the princes loving one 
another would have no battle-fields; the chiefs 
of families would attempt no usurpations; men 
would commit no robberies; rulers and min- 
isters would be gracious and loyal; fathers and 
sons would be kind and filial; brothers would 
be harmonious, and easily reconciled. Men in 
general loving one another, the strong would 
not make prey of the weak; the many would not, 
plunder the few, the rich would not insult the 
poor, the noble would not be insolent to the 
mean; and the deceitful would not impose upon 
the simple.” 

Upon this Mr. Wells comments: ‘‘This is ex- 
traordinarily like the teaching of Jesus of 
Nazareth cast into political terms. The thoughts 
of Mo Ti came close to the kingdom of Heaven. 
This essential identity is the most important 
historical aspect of these great world religions.” 

Third Edition Revised and Rearranged by the 
Author—Published by The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


Ave Roma Immortalis by F. Marion Crawford 


is a new and revised edition of a vivid picture 
of the “Eternal City’ by a writer whose glow- 
ing, fascinating style makes it easier to read 
the book than to lay it down when once begun. 

This edition has maps, illustrations, and, best 
of all, chronological charts of historical events, 
and of emperors and popes of Rome. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


Miscellaneous Studies in the History of Music 
by O. G. Sonneck is exactly characterized by its 
title. It contains sketches of operas, of musi- 
cians, of patriotic songs, suggestions concern- 
ing the history of music in America, etc. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


Psyehology of Childhood by Naomi Nors- 
worthy and Mary Theodora Whitley, two pro- 
fessors of educational subjects in the Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, is one of the 
series of a course in education. It is rather a 
textbook than a work for reference or general 
reading. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, edited 
by Shailer Mathews and Gerald Birney Smith, 
two well-known professors of the University of 
Chicago, gives in compact form the conclusions 
of modern knowledge in the field of religion and 
ethics. A useful reference for the non-specialist. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


STANDING ROOM ONLY 


Standing Room Only by Rev. William lL. 
Stidger. 

Life to a member of St. 
Episcopal Church, Detroit, Mich., must be an 
affair of continual excitement. It certainly es- 
capes monotony. Any average Methodist who 
wants an easy, quiet, peaceful time had better 
not ask the bishop to send the Rev. Wm. L. 
Stidger to his charge. 

This book, by the pastor of St. Mark’s, is said 
by the weekly bulletin of that church to be the 
story of St. Mark’s church. But, methinks, St. 
Mark’s doth claim too much. It is the story of 
St. Mark’s, and of the First Methodist Episcopal 


Mark’s Methodist 


Church of San Jose, Calif., and of the Calvary ||| 
Methodist Episcopal Church, San_ Francisco. || 
Parenthetically, let us say that Dr. Stidger was i) 
born in West Virginia, attended Allegheny Col- 
lege, Pa., Brown University, R. I., Boston Theo- 
logical School, was at the head of a boys’ school ||| 
in Rhode Island—all before he went to Cali- | 
fornia. Between San Jose and Detroit _he went,}| 
to France with the U. S. Army, a Religious ||) 
Director and a driver of a truck—on the prin- | 
ciple of doing the thing that was needed most 
at the moment. Then he visited the Methodist 
missions in the Far Hast, sent from the Cen- | 
tenary headquarters. Some equipment for 
preaching in a cosmopolitan city! 


Dr. Stidger says his book is a recital of the 
methods by which, in three churches, the sign 
of S. O. S. has been changed to S. R. O. If you | 
are to put these into one word, it will be “a” >~- 
tising’; if in two, “publicity” and “var* <i 
His advice to ministers is the order of tne cur- |} 
tain man” in Luke’s parable: “Go out into the | 
highways and hedges and constrain them to | 
come in.” The “constrain” of the Revision is 
better than the “compel” of the King James 
Version. Dr. Stidger makes people want to 
come into his church. He first arouses curi- 
osity, that most potent motive to action. His 
chief asset is his own unfailing enthusiasm. 


The unvarying monotony of the usual church 
service has robbed it of its drawing power for 
the masses. Dr. Stidger’s principles are: Use 
the drawing power of color, light, music and 
motion; appeal to the inborn love of the dra- 
matic in every human soul; to the universal 
desire to hear a story; use the .attraction of 
song, of the unexpected, of mystery, of friendli- 
ness, of-beauty. These he says ‘are in a para- 
graph the conclusions of this book. Then, true 
to his own theory of the unexpected, he puts 
this paragraph in his Foreword! But, really, 
the book is sufficiently interesting so that the 
average reader would have found them even if 
printed on the last page. 


_ He talks much about “featuring” and “focus- 
ing’, by which the means to have something in 
your program a little out of the ordinary, noth- 
ing bizarre or objectionable, but something defi- 
nite that will give a good striking head-line 
for an advertisement, and then advertise it in 
the newspapers. Sometimes these are seasonal. 
In summer the church is advertised as “Cool as 
a Clam,” with a sermon on “the Snow-Capped 
Mountains of the Bible.” Or there is the 
“Group Focus,” invite Masons or Odd Fellows, 
ets.; the ‘Professional Focus,” invite teachers, 
or policemen, or any other available class; the 
“Focus of Public Men,” which, just now and 
here, might be fixed upon Gen. Foch or Lloyd 
George, etc. There are more than a dozen other 
similar suggestions in the book. 


The music is featured—‘Big Sings”. Solos 
by the best singers available, Harps, Cornets, 
etc., etc. Of course, all these are suggested 
chiefly for the evening program. The morning 
is reserved for the more conservative, tradi- 
gs service. 

you wish to know about Dr. Stidger’s Mid- 
Week Service—Graded Drayercmioctinas four 
going on at once, 500 attendants; about his 
Story Sermons and their results; and about a 
dozen more things, you will have to read the 
book. Don’t miss his Warnings; Be truthful in 
advertising; Be sure you “deliver the goods”; 
Capture attention, end in worship. ‘ | 

Standing Room Only, by W. L. 


lished by Geo. H. Doran, N. Y. Stidger, pub- 


Recent Books 


A SELECT LIST OF BOOKS OF VALUE TO 
MINISTERS.—Rev. I. J. Swanson, D. D. 


The Life of Christ, by Rev. R. J. Campbell, D. 
D., 438 pp., Appleton, New York. The author 
has an international reputation as a brilliant 
B ecee, ie a ery spiritual message. The 
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person most admirably. The style is simple but 
full of charm. In the best sense, it is spiritual 
—awakening one to reverence and devotion, as 


one reads this fascinating record of the Master 

of all the ages, as he unfolds the way of life. 
Jesus and Paul, by Benjamin W. Bacon, Yale 
ivinity School, 251 pp., Macmillan, New York 
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AND NOT THE CARE AND 
RECLAMATION OF ADULTS 


If you do, you want to know the best methods 
and materials for doing it. 


YOU NEED THE ‘‘CHURCH SCHOOL’’ 
Ss great Magazine of Christian Education 


The Church School 
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Current Motion Pictures 
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Growth through Play 

Religion in the Home 

The Child’s Religion 


PASTORS 


ARTICLES ON: 
Suggestions for Children’s Sermons 
The Minister—A Leader of Religious Educa- 
tion in His Parish 
Children’s Churches 
Helps for Pastors’ Classes 
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ARTICLES ON: 
Methods That Have Worked 
Programs on Week-Day Religious Instruction 
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What Others Are Doing 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY 
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THE NEW MINISTER 


No money-making entertainment has ever before re- 
ceived such sincere approval from ministers. A 
music play without objectionable features. Given in 
hundreds of churches, drawing big audiences, many 
clearing over $100 with it. Price 60c. 


OUR BUSY LADIES’ AID 


Very popular with Young Peoples’ Societies. <A 
good natured take-off that makes laughing easy. 
Easily arranged and much liked wherever given. 
Many characters or few, as desired —35c. 


OUR MINISTER’S HONEYMOON 


A sequel to the ‘‘New Minister’’ with exceptionally 
pretty songs and wedding scene and always appeals 


to the best taste. Always a big hit.—60c. 


FIFTEEN MILES TO HAPPYTOWN 


Much in demand by C. E. Societies and Epworth 
Leagues, etc. Innocent, wholesome fun and a good 
moral. Very easy to get up and easy choruses, but 
the Autogo in it will set them all talking.—35c., 


THE LAND OF PROMISE 


Contains a most clever interesting story that will 
keep any audience in a state of suspense until the 
climax. The female characters have the most .to do, 
making it one of our best sellers.—60c. 


THE HOME-MADE CHOIR 


Many Choirs say this is the best ever for choirs. 
With odd characters, melodious music and choice 
humor and a big surprise at the finish it often makes 
repeat performances necessary to allow all to wit- 
ness it.—35c. 


OUR MINISTER’S BIRTHDAY 
No one could imagine that so many funny happenings 
would result from the minister’s birthday present of 
a new silk hat. Undoubtedly one of the funniest 
ever written. The humor bubbles over with the 
first line, but always within the bounds of churchly 
propriety.—60c. 

Examination copies of any two loaned on promise of 
prompt return if 5c postage is sent with request. 


BINGHAM-RADCLIFFE CoO. 


Church Plays of Quality 
MILLVILLE NEW JERSEY 
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ACME SELF-COILING BALL-BEARING, 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 


Easy to install and provides a solution for more class 
rooms. Write for folder M and mail coupon below. 
Freight Paid Anywhere in United States 
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3535 Peralta St., Oakland, Calif. 
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must see Jesus aS Paul saw him, the embodi- 
ment of an eternal agency of the redeeming 
God.” This is a clear and inspiring discussion 
of the development by Paul of the teaching of 
Jesus. The two closing chapters deal with the 
Gospel of John and its message. 

Essays in Biblical Interpretation, by Henry 
Preserved Smith, 198 pp., Marshall Jones, Bos- 
ton. Another of the able books issued in com- 
memoration of the centennial of Amherst Col- 
jege; and like the others in the series, hand- 
somely printed. Few subjects are of greater 
interest to students of the Old Testament than 
the history of the various schools of interpre- 
tation of its contents. Here we have a Clear, 
illuminating and balanced account, from the 
earliest Hebrew methods of interpretation down 
to those of our own day. Legalistic, allegori- 
cal, scholastic, Lutheran, pietistic, and the mod- 
ern historical methods are all discussed with 
scholarly exactness and discrimination. If you 
wish to be well informed on the history of O. 
T. interpretation, this is the best book to get. 


The Moral and Social Significance of the Con- 
ception of Personality, by the late Arthur 
George Heath, M. A., 159 pp., Oxford Press, New 
York. The Green Prize Essay for 1914. The 
author’s death,—he fell in the Great War— 
deprived the world of scholarship of an able and 
acute thinker. This essay is a genuine contri- 
bution to our understanding of the significance 
of personality. It deals with personality and 
the elements of goodness; personality, the con- 
dition of supreme goodness; self-realization; 
the exaltation of societies over their members; 
the different forms of social life; the exalta- 
tion of the state; the distinctive nature of the 
state; and society, the state, and the individual. 
Read this book; it will help you to do some 
fundamental thinking on its theme. 

The Foundations of Faith, by John Kelman, 
D. D., 206 pp., Revell, New York. The Cole 
Lectures for 1921. The lectures cover The 
Foundations of Faith, The Basis of Authority, 
The Character of God, The Incarnate Love, 
Means and Ends, and Where the Faiths of Men 
Meet. Dr. Kelman succeeds in his attempt ‘“‘to 
get below the surface of controversy to the 
common facts of religious experiences on which 
all Christian men may meet and hold com- 
munion.” This book is the fruit of thirty years’ 
thought and experience in the Christian min- 
istry. It is a stimulating and rewarding volume. 


The Paradox of the World, by John Oman, D. 
D., 292 pp., Macmillan, New York. Twenty-one 
sermons by a great English preacher who is at 
the same time an accomplished scholar. He is 
in touch with the deep and pressing. spiritual 
needs of our time, and calls upon Christian men 
to meet them intelligently and courageously. 
These are the messages of a virile spokesman 
for God. 


The Home of the Echoes, :-by F. W. Boreham, 
208 pp. The Abingdon Press, New York 
Highteen more essays from Boreham, who 
touches nothing that he does not adorn and 
illumine. He writes about very ordinary things, 
such as A Bush Jubilee, Second-Hand Things, 
Scarlet Geraniums, The Joys of the Absent- 
Minded, etc., but no living writer is his equal, 


we think, in disclosing the glory of the com- 
monplace. Boreham wields a magic pen; pathos, 
humor, insight, sound sense, real religion all 


flow from it. Read Boreham; get all his books; 
he will give you the human touch that helps to 
win the souls of men. 


John Ruskin, Preacher and Other Essays, by 
L. H. Chrisman, 187 pp., The Abingdon Press, 
New York. Eleven finely interpretative essays, 
of which the one on Ruskin gives title to the 
book; but we think the essays on Jonathan 
Bdwards, Whittier, Phillips Brooks and Thomas 
Carlyle just as discerning and stimulating; in 
fact, they are all good. This book splendidly 
illustrates the homiletic value of teaching great 
principles as illustrated by their embodiment in 
great personalities. 


What Christian Science Means, and What We 
Can Learn from It, by James M. Campbell, 182 
pp., The Abingdon Press, New York. The author 
gives Christian Science an intelligent and can- 
did examination, exposing its crudities, absur- 
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dities and errors—he thinks “it is a transplan 
tation from heathen soil’; but he also gives i 
credit for restoring to the thought of Christen 
dom some of the forgotten or neglected truth} 
of its faith, such as, that spirit is the suprem}{ 
reality, that joy and a sense of power shoul 
characterize the believer, that there is thera 
peutic value in prayer, and that testimony:-to 
genuine religious experience is the best sort o 
propaganda. 

The Mythology of All Races: Greek and Ro) 
man (Vol. 1) by William Sherwood Fox, Ph. D; 
354 pp., Marshall Jones, Boston. Mythology is 
of interest to every thoughtful person, for i 
myths we see the mind of primitive peoples 0: 
of races in the earlier stages of their develop! 
ment, trying to account for the forces above ant 
within themselves, as well as in the world about 
and beyond them. Mythology is really earl 
man’s attempts to formulate science, history 
and religion. The mythology of Greece ang 
Rome is of perennial interest to students 0? 
religion. Dr. Fox has here given us a scholarly 
authoritative, and, withal, a most readable and 
enjoyable book on the subject. His pages areé 
most fascinating. The publishers are to be 
complimented upon the handsome type ané 
binding of the work. | 


Social Rebuilders, by Charles Reynolds Brown) 
Dean of Yale Divinity School, 188 pp., the Abing+ 
don Press, New York. The Mendenhall Lecture 
for 1921. Five lectures on as many O. T. pro3 
phets and leaders who were the social rebuild4 
ers of their day. Dean Brown is a prophet oF 
our own time. He knows the world’s need o 
social rebuilding; feels intensely the industriai 
problems of our time; has a heart which beats. 
in sympathy with the toilers and with the grea 
captains of industry; has little faith in set pro- 
grams, but has a mighty faith in the power of 
the ideals of the Bible to socialize and Chris 
tianize the world. The Dean is “a burning an 
a shining light.” | 

United States Citizenship, by George Presto 
Mains, 296 pp., the Abingdon Press, New York 
A very useful manual of citizenship for native 
born Americans as well as for the foreign-born 
It discusses our ideals of democracy, our na+ 
tional heritage, and true citizenship; the con+ 
structive agencies of the Republic, such as the 
home, religion, the school, the press, and crea 
tive leadership; and includes an exposition of 
some of the menaces to our national life. Lead 
ers of Americanization work, and ministers gens 
erally, will find this a most helpful volume in 
teaching true Americanism. 


The League of Nations and the New Interna-— 
tional Law, by John Bugene Harley, A. M., 12 
pp., Oxford Press, New York. A thoroughly in- 
formed and weighty discussion of the growth o 
international law up to the Treaty of Versailles, 
and its modification and development under th 
League of Nations, an important book on 
great subject, involving the progress, if not in- 
deed the very existence, of civilization. 


What Shall I Think of Japan? by George 
Gleason, 284 pp., Macmillan, New York. The 
author spent nineteen years in Japan, servin 
asa SY. 1M A. secretary, and had unusua 
opportunities of knowing the Japanese ae | 
He is a true friend of Japan, and does not 
hesitate to expose her blunders and serious 
faults in her treatment of the Koreans and the 
Chinese; but he also shows that there are eir-: 
cumstances which lessen her blame in these and 
similar instances. Many of the stories told to 
the discredit of the Japanese, Mr. Gleason main- 
tains are false. He believes that Japan’s hope 
lies in the adoption of Christianity, and tells 
the story of prominent Japanese Christians, 
both men and women, to show that Japan can 
be Christianized. He pleads for mutual under-' 
standing between the United States and Japan. 
An important book, written out of first hand 
knowledge. 


What Japan Wants, by Yoshi S. Kuno, of the 
University of California, 154 pp., Crowell, New 
York. Prof. Kuno, who is himself a Japanese, 
tells us here what Japan wants: in America, on 
the Pacific ocean, in China, in Korea, in Siberia, 
and at home; and gives also his opinion as to 
what Japan and other nations should do in the 
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present period of tension. This is an authori- 
tative book, setting forth clearly Japanese aims. 
It acknowledges freely Japanese mistakes and 
wrongs, and tells us how these occurred, with- 
out attempting to justify them. This frank 
statement of Japan’s aims and ambitions clears 
the air at least, and may help, as we hope it 
will, to inaugurate an era of mutual good un- 
derstanding between the United States and 
Japan. 


What is Socialism? by J. E. LeRossignol, Dean 
of the College of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, 267 pp., Crowell, New York. 
A clear, succint, and critical analysis of just 
what socialism teaches and implies. It pulver- 
izes the Marxian teachings, under whose appli- 
eation Russia is being wrecked. The spirit of 
the book is fine; it is fair, temperate, and for- 
ward-looking. A needed book for our time. 


The Fall of Feudalism in France, by Sydney 
Herbert, 230 pp., Stokes, New York. The econo- 
mic explanation of history is of course not the 
whole truth, but it is a very important part of 
the truth. In this scholarly and most readable 
volume the author throws light upon the peas- 
ant uprisings in France, which not only con- 
tributed to political, but also to, economic, 
especially, agrarian reconstruction, at the time 
of the Revolution. Hf 


The Star People, by Gaylord Johnson, 106 pp., 
Macmillan, New York. A charmingly written 
book about the stars, telling one just how to 
locate and identify the star people. Four good 
sky-maps, for the seasons, are included .Written 
for young folks, it will also interest grown- 
ups who wish a primer on the stars. 


Mountain and Moorland, by J. A. Thomson, 
LL. D., 176 pp., Macmillan, New York. The great 
Scottish scientist has given here such descrip- 
tions of mountain and moorland, their flora and 
fauna, their lakes and tarns, as will open the 
eyes of vacationists in such regions go the won- 
der and beauty and significance of the scenes 
they visit. 

Natural History Studies, by J. A. Thompson, 
LL. D., 244 pp., Macmillan, New York. A selec- 
tion of nature studies from Dr. Thompson’s 
larger works. The author is not only one of the 
most noted, but also one of the most delight- 
fully interesting, nature-writers. He groups 
his studies in this volume under the four sea- 
sons, taking up such topics as water-babies, the 
tale of the tadpoles, parental care among ani- 


mals, guests and slaves of ants, the play of 
animals, wonders of instinct, living lights, 
migration of birds, storing for hard _ times, 


struggle and mutual aid, and other fascinating 
themes. Incidentally, the book is full of the 
finest illustrations for homiletic use. 


The Control of Life, by J. A. Thompson, LL. 
D., 311 pp., Macmillan, New York. A thought- 
compelling, significant volume, whose theme is 
the value of biological science for the improve- 
ment of life. Among the topics discussed are 
the biological control of life, the influence of 
nurture, the biology of health, the individual 
life cycle, population problems, and the king- 
dom of man. The bettering of human life is 
the real task of civilization; this book describes 
one important factor in such betterment. 


Face to Face with Great Musicians, by Charles 
D. Isaacson, 247 pp., Appleton, New York. Life- 
like and fascinating thumb-nail sketches of 
twenty-nine of the great masters, with illumi- 
nating side-lixthts upon their masterpieces. One 
gets from this volume a fresh appreciation of 
music as a great and powerful force in the re- 
fining of life. 

The Tree of Light, by James A. B. Scherer, 
125 pp., Crowell, New York. A story of how 
Christmas came to England through the con- 
version of Caradoc, a British prince, who had 
been taken as a captive to Rome, and was 
there converted to Christianity by St. Paul. 
Returning to his native land, he induced the 
Druids to give up the oak and the mistletoe 
and their heathen rites for the Christ and the 
Christmas tree—the Tree of Light. The story is 
well told. There are graphic descriptions of 
Rome, St. Paul, Roman and British life. 


The Truce of God, by Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
96 pp., Doran, New York. A beautiful and 


touching story of the ending of an estrange- 
ment between a French king and his wife, 0 
Christmas Eve, when after a weary quest, he 
finds her and their new-born baby, the son and 
heir he had hoped for. 


The Path of the King, by John Buchan, 290 
pp., Doran,.-New York. A series of stories of 
heroic figures from the times of the Norsemen 
to the Civil War, in which the author works 
out the theme that a brave and fine and truly 
great spirit never dies out, but goes down the 
generations to reappear in unexpected times and 
places, in persons cast in heroic mould. The 
stories are of intense interest, and the theme 
is finely wrought out. 


Galusha, the Magnificent, by Joseph C. Lincoln, 
407 pp., Appleton, New York. A deservedly 
“best seller,” in which Lincoln portrays an odd, 
but lovable character amid Cape Cod folks and 
surroundings,—Lincoln’s special field. Read 
this fine story, and learn why Galusha deserves 
to be called “magnificent.” 


The Man Who Did the Right Thing, by Sir 
Harry Johnston, 447 pp., Macmillan, New York. 
A powerful and moving story, with that Africa 
for its background which no other man knows 
as well as the author. Love, mission work, in- 
trigue and sacrifice for the Empire enter into 
the plot of this thrilling story. 


Alexander’s Hymns No. 4, on which he was 
working when he went home has recently been 
published by The Sterling Music Co., 1218 Wal- 
lace St., Philadelphia. It contains the standard 
gospel songs, some 64 new ones, and the choic- 
est of the old hymns. 


For the church that wishes a combination 
book for church and Sunday School it is recom- 
mended. Mention the Expositor and send ten 
2-cent stamps for a sample for your music com- 
mittee. 


N. Y., has issued a 


The George Doran Co., 
single volume edition of Jamieson Fausset and 


Brown’s commentary on the Bible. These auth- 
ors are Scotch and English scholars. For many 
years this commentary has been widely used. 
It is conservative in its point of view. In print- 
ing it in a single volume it makes it accessible 
to a larger circle of readers. 

George W. Noble of Chicago has published an 
illustrated History of the World War, Atlas 
and the last census. It is a handy volume, 
cheap and useful. A good book of reference 
for a minister. 


“The Fruits of Victory” by Norman Angell 
(Century Co., N. Y.) is an especially valuable 
book for the present hour. The author dis- 
cusses the world war from the standpoint of 
one who vigorously advised against war. His 
prophecies came true. 


Peake’s Commentary on the Bible (Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, New York). This is a single 
volume commentary on the whole Bible from 
the standpoint of modern scholarship. It is con- 
structive, and filled with a great mass of valu- 
able information. 


“The Growth of the Soil” (2 vols.) by Knut 
Hamsum (Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y.) This is in 
many respects one of the greatest novels ever 
written. It eulogizes the soil and the man who 
loves it and develops it as the foundation of all 
progress and civilization. It is written for 
mature adult minds and in some parts needs a 
bit of expurgation. But that should not pre- 
vent anyone from recognizking its charm, its 
power, its greatness. It makes a good subject 
for review and readings from it grip and hold. 
i also has a subtle religious atmosphere at 
imes. 
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By MARSHALL BARTHOLOMEW and ROBERT LAWRENCE 


qA work that is timely, seeing the great impetus that has been given 


community singing. — Baltimore News. 


@It shows what leaders can do, through music, to break down the pre- 
judices and ill-will in communities. —Boston Globe. 


@ There can be no question as to the book’s worth. —Musical Monitor. 


Illustrated: Net, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 
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1. DEBATE ON RELIGION. Rev. John Haynes 

Holmes versus Orlando O. Norris. 

DEBATE ON SPIRITUALISM. Sir Arthur Conan 

Doyle versus Joseph McCabe. 

DEBATE ON BIRTH CONTROL. Margaret Sang- 

er versus Winter Russell. 

DEBATE ON MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. Hor- 

ace Greeley versus Robert Dale Owen. 

DEBATE ON ‘‘DID JESUS EVER LIVE?’’ Rev. 

John Haynes Holmes versus Trof. George W. 

Bowne. 

6. DEBATE ON CHRISTIANITY. Robert G. Inger- 
soll versus W. E. Gladstone. 

7. DEBATE ON ‘‘WOULD THE PRACTICE OF 
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row versus David Eccles. 

14. DEBATE ON WHETHER OR NOT TOM PAINE 
RECANTED. Robert G. Ingersoll versus Editor 
of N. C. ‘‘Observer.’’ 

15. DEBATE ON VEGETARIANISM. Dr. J. H. Kel- 
logg versus Edwin Tenney Brewster. 

16. DEBATE ON THE PUBLIC DEFENDER. Mayer 
O. Goldman versus Terrence J. McManus. 

17. DEBATE ON THE SOLUTION OF THE TRUST 
PROBLEM. Daniel De Leon versus William H. 
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ISM.’’ Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman versus 


Scott Nearing. 
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able translation.” 
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DOUBLY IMPRESSED 


The illustrated talk concentrates the listener’s atten- 
tion on the subject by keeping the ears and the eyes busy 
To make your words more 
interesting and doubly impress your audience, illustrate 


your talks with pictures projected on a screen by the 
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THE WORLD GROWING BETTER AND 
WORSE 
REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, Ph. D. 


The very gathering of the world’s leading 
nations for the purpose of beginning disarma- 
ment has created high expectation of social 
betterment. But the same hopes were aroused 
when three social achievements closely follow- 
ed each other in 1918 and 1919: the overthrow 
of autocracy abroad, and the ratification of 
prohibition and woman suffrage at home. 

Let us vow we will not again be disappointed 
by a selfish reaction due to our own relaxation 
of effort when the goal is sighted but not yet 
achieved. 


A good banner to keep flying is: “Always en- 
couraged, never satisfied.” 

As I write in November, 1921, the prospect is 
that this year will be the best the world ever 
saw in the supreme reform, the effort to abolish 
the supreme evil of international war. 

In the supreme domestic issue of national 
prohibition our verdict is: The situation is not 
as bad as it was, nor half as good as it ought 
to be. ..The first year of national prohibition 
showed remarkable decrease of drunks and 
general criminality and pauperism. Breweries 
and saloons were “converted” at a rate to sug- 
gest a Billy Sunday revival. But during 1920 
and 1921 the boozers “got on our curves,” learn- 
ed who could be bribed, and how laws could be 
evaded, and found judges disposed to assess fines 
that were only a low license. While 1921 sta- 
tistics are better than the last whole year of 
license, 1918, they are worse than the first year 
of national prohibition. But the enactment of 
the Willis-Campbell prohibition enforcement 
act in November, 1921, is likely to prove the 
beginning of the end, showing, as it does, that 
Congress is not weakening on beer, or on a 
reasonable search and seizure provisions. 


So many of the new Republican enforcement 
officers, appointed under the foolish and wicked 
spoils system, on recommendation of the wet 
politicians, for duty in their wet states, have 
proved unfaithful and corrupt, as might be ex- 
pected, that it is reasonable to expect the peo- 
ple will demand, and the President will com- 
mission more suitable officers. These men 
should be manifestly under civil service, in- 
stead of making prohibition enforcement an en- 
gineer of party politics. And this should be 
done before election of new Congress in 1922 
tempts them to play politics increasingly with 
the Constitution. A nationwide posting of Lin- 
coln’s great appeal for “LOYALTY TO LAW” as 
a part of a “County Betterment Race in 1922” 
should greatly help in securing willing obedi- 
ence to all laws. 


There are no great gains to report in the 
fight against other imported brutal commer- 
cialized professional dissipations, which should 
be displaced by manly and womanly American 
amateur recreations. As to motion pictures, 
there is some hope in the confession implied in 
the producers’ new _ thirteen “standards’’—a 
promise to mend their ways in thirteen kinds 
of pictures. The Arbuckle case has at once 
illustrated the fact that they have not reform- 
ed, and that they must do so. But, on the other 
hand, the whole trade is promising to go into 
politics to defeat all who will not promise to 
serve their selfish interests by favoring Sun- 
day opening of movies and opposing censor- 
ship. That near-treason of attempted political 
domination is worse than the vampires, and 
should lead every red blooded American to 
write his two Senators urging support of Myers’ 
Senate Resolution for investigation of the mov- 
ies political activities and their formation of a 
trust. 

In the kindred matter of public dances of the 
“toddle” and “shimmy” order, the only ray of 

(Continued on Page 512) 
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The Ministering Shenherd, by Chas. 
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The Church and the Changing Order, 
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The Gospel of Good Will, by W. D. 
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Studies of Paul and His Gospel, by 
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The Mythical Interpretation of Gos- 
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Reconstruction in Theology, by J. C. 
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Miracles and Christianity, by J. 
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| Wells’ “Outline of History,” $5 


A New Edition of Well’s Great Work 


Two volumes combined in one. 1231 pages, with 
original illustrations. Same as other work. Price of 
$5 includes postage. Order at once before edition is 
exhausted. Catalogue of latest books free on request. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Searched for and found promptly. Send us a list of 
books you have wanted to find badly for a long time. 
No charge for the service. Catalog of Latest Books 
of the Month free of charge. New Books at 10 per 
cent discount. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 110, New York City 


William L. Stidger 
tells how— 


ie this book Doctor Stidger de- 
scribes in detail the unique 


methods which fill his great church 
to overflowing at every service. It 


pulsates with inspiring suggestions. 


STANDING ROOM 
ONLY 


By Rev. William L. Stidger, D.D. 


Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50, net 
At Your Book Store 


Wanted: Ministers’ Boys and Girls of High School 
age to enroll in the National Students’ Fund Association, 
thereby becoming Sales Agents for merchandise used in 
every home. Send $1.00 for enrollment fee and outfit. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Rev. Philip Yarrow, Director 


11156 Longwood Drive 
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IS WORTH SOc 


The regular yearly subscription price of EDUCATION- 
AL FILM MAGAZINE is $1.00. It is the only motion 
picture publication carrying a religious department 
regularly in each monthly issue; also film lists, church 
programs, reviews, valuable articles, ete. Mail this ad 
with 50 cents and receive 12 numbers of this helpful 
magazine full of practical information for you. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM MAGAZINE 
191-A Montague St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The little matter of 15 cts. (coin or stamps) will bring 
at Cc you the Pathfinder 13 weeks on trial, /The 
Pathfinderisa chee ere weekly, published at 
H 4 the Nation's center for people everywhere; an inde- 
Will bring You pendent home paper that tells the story of the world’s 
From the news in an interesting, understandable way. Now in its 29th 
year. This splendid National weekly supplies a long-felt want; 
it costs but $1a year. If you want to know what 
is going on in the world, this is your best means, If 
you want a paper in your home which is reliable 

EN 

toe al 
1 0 i YOUR questions and is a mine of information. Send 
m AN 15 cts. to show that you might like such a paper 
SinGAMB AAP B ABA and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 
weeks. The 15 cents does not repay us, but we are glad to invest in new friends. 
Address: The Pathfinder,62) Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 


and wholesome; if you would appreciate a paper 
which puts everything clearly, strongly, entertain- 
ingly, briefly—here itis, Splendid serial and short 
stories and miscellany. The Question Box answers 
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i 
hope in sight is that even dancing masters are 
calling for reforms, lest all public dances shall 
meet the fate of the saloon through a storm of 
public wrath. ; 

There are only slight signs of a better day in 
the matter of pugilism and gambling, 
greatly increased through the World War. 

And all that can be said hopefully for Sunday 
Rest is that the nationwide “drive” of “blue 
law” falsehoods, started and promoted by mo- 
tion picture interests, seems to have nearly 


both | 


spent its force in a year’s time without serious | 


weakening of the Sunday laws of the States. 
Now: that prohibition enforcement has reach- 

ed the point where the people may and should 

expect the President and other officials of 


State and nation to enforce the law under con- | 


stant pressure of public demand, the church and 
welfare societies should devote their chief ef- 
fort to conquering the old allies of the saloons, 
namely, the vampires, the close dances, the 
brutal prize fights, the gambling and the Sun- 
day profiteering. In winning prohibition the 
churches have but illustrated their social duties 
and possibilities. If they also win a good meas- 
ure of disarmament by praying to God and 
petitioning Government, it will be their “next” 
duty, as successors of Him who was “manifested 
to destroy the works of the devil,” to disarm 
and destroy what remains of the unholy league 
of commercialized vices. 

As William Morris, the British poet, has pro- 
foundly said, “The world-soul greatens with the 
centuries”; but God has made the speed of world 
betterment dependent on man’s cooperation, and 
especially on the faithfulness of the Church. 


PROGRAM OF THE NEXT HUNDRED YEARS 
This address of John R. Mott was delivered 


July, 1919, at the Centenary celebration of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church, Columbus, Ohio. 
This A Beginning and Not an End 


“My friends, it is highly significant that our 


Centenary synchronizes with an unparalleled 
world situation. It has been my lot to spend 


now more than thirty years cruising over this 


wide world. Those journeys have taken me to 
all but two or three of the areas occupied by 


Northern and Southern Methodism, and to most 


of these battle fields again and again. 

“T need not tell anyone here that the new 
world is a shaken world. We have felt the 
foundation heaving beneath us. What we called 
a foundation we have discovered with humilia- 
tion was but shifting sand. One by one the 
pillars of our our so-called civilization have 
crumbled in dust at our feet. It is a shaken 
world. Likewise, it is an impoverished and 
overburdened world. 

“The late war cost more than $260,000,000,000. 
It the late enemy countries shall pay to the last 
farthing they will not pay one tithe of that 
load that now settles down with crushing 
weight, not only upon this generation, but up- 
on generations yet to come. The curfew will 
ring late. The hours of leisure and of pleasure 
will be few. Innocent generations will join the 
guilty in bearing the load. 

“It is also an exhausted and over-wrought 
world. I came back from the sixth of my 
journeys to the warring countries since the war 
began. I found all of those nations in Europe 
even more than I find my own country with 
their nerves worn threadbare. The peoples of 
the world today are on edge. We do well to 
exercise special patience and tolerance and 
charity in our relationships. 

“Tt is likewise a torn or rent and embittered 
world. Here I have in mind not simply the 
obvious, not simply the fact that two clusters 
of nations recently at each others’ throats are 
still embittered and will remain embittered far 
too long—I have in mind something quite as 
serious, and that is that within each of these 
two clusters of nations there has been a falling 
out, a misunderstanding, & recrudescence in 
many cases of low national and racial ambitions 
and prejudices to the great embitterment of 
mankind. 

“And I have something still more serious in 
view, and that is that in almost every nation 
which has recently been at war, and in some 
that were not in the struggle, there have been 
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Save °19 “jy’ Maclaren’s Expositions off", 


With Five Days’ Examination Frivilege to Expositor Readers 


HIS is a set of books which you will prize in the using; these with your Bible and your own fundamental 
knowledge of things human and Divine, will provide Spiritual and mental meat and drink for yourself and those 
who look to you for spiritual teaching and uplift. Examine them. Send no money in advance. They are offered 


to you at a price now impossible to duplicate. The paper was bought, the printing and binding contracted for long ago, 
and now you may have one of the remaining sets at a price less by 331-3 per cent than what this monumental work 
sold at in its original and more bulky form. 


In these days such great emphasis is being placed upon 


2 
IS YOUR WORK EFFICIENT‘ the mechanical and social activities of Church organization 


that failure of the real object of the Church’s mission is th-eatened. Safety against such a condition is provided _ only 


in the highest Spiritual equipment of preacher and teacher. The people will follow devotion to fixed and well- 
established principles. The money to equip and work the machinery of an active Church will come freely from a 
people wko can ‘‘give a reason for the hope’ that is in them. 


Cast your mind back over the 
preachers who come to your 


WHICH ARE THE SUCCESSFUL CHURCHES? 


easy recollection. You will agree that where the preaching has been of the Evangelical expository type there have been 
enduring results. D. L. Moody; C. H. Spurgeon; G. Campbell Morgan; Joseph Parker; F. B. Meyer; J. H. Jowett: 
Alexander Maclaren; George F. Pentecost, and many more ave conspicuous examples. Is it not notable that not one 


of these men depended upon so-called timely topics or esSays—but rather on emphasis upon the teachings of the Word 


of God? 
The mission of your Church is not to go into 


HOW ABOUT YOUR OWN CHURCH? active competition along parallel lines with 


the theatre, the moving picture show, the lecture platform, or the concert hall; if you do you are defeated before you 


begin. The message and the power of the Church are greater than any one or all of these social forces combined. 
The world is hungry today for the Gospel—and its need is great. The success of your Church and of every Church 
is in the effectiveness of the pulpit message—in the simple, earnest, fearless preaching and teaching of the Word 


of God—such preaching and teaching as Maclaren’s. 


Read these Sixteen Authoritative Opinions of this Great Work 


Rev. J. H. Jowett, D. D., Recently Pas-} The Christian Advocate: The Record of Christian Work: 


tor Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, It would be difficult to find in equal Of priceless value to ministers and 
New York: compass so much of sound learning and} Bible students alike. 
Dr. Maclaren is as distinguished for | spiritual insight. 


his mastery of the Bible in the original 
language as for his marvelous oratory. 
Rev. Robert S. MacArthur, D. D., Presi- 
dent of World’s Baptist Congress, New 
York: 

The wide circulation of these volumes 


will prove a _ blessing to the entire 
Christian Church. 

Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson, Author 
of “Modern Masters of Pulpit Dis- 


course’’: 
Dr. Maclaren’s work equals, if it does 
not exceed in present practical value to 


The Christian World: 

Dr. Maclaren’s work is fresh, stimu- 
lating, brightened by the play of a sane- 
tified imagination. and equally helpful 
in the closet and the study. 


The Westminster: 

The complete set forms a commen- 
tary on the entire Bible that cannot be 
replaced by any other. 

THe Congregationalist: 

Fruitful and stimulating lessons to 

living men and women. ‘These volumes 


The Christian Intelligencer: 

Of superlative value as a contribution 
to Biblical knowledge. Truly a monu- 
mental achievement. 


The British Weekly: 

Few, if any, expositors have the same 
felicity as Dr. Maclaren in perceiving 
and lifting into prominence the really es- 
sential points. 


The Outlook (New York): 
These volumes are a treasury of thought 
for all who study the Scriptures. 


ministers, any single similar oe of pve ean. The’ Bantist Argus: 
oduction existing im an iterature, | ! . . F ats ? Ay 
tens or modern. ? Dr. Maclaren expresses his thought in AE aa lie pga seizes upon 
The Continent: such exquisite and accurate language as the hi oye of importance. 
to put it into the reader’s heart. The Christian Index: 


These Expositions are the ripe fruit- 
age of a long pulpit life. It is a mod- 
ern preacher’s commentary. bs sea 
busy student’s short cut to the main 
spiritual meanings of the Bible. 


The Books and Their Making 


Nowhere can there be found clearer 
exposition of the Word, deeper insight 
position apt and picturesque illustration, | into its spirit, nor richer clothing of its 
are. combined in Dr. Maclaren’s work. truths in language. 

Ly volumes —— oe eee eee ee 
make up this r 


The Baltimore Methodist: , . 
Spiritual wisdom sound and lucid ex- 


great library. Each volume is 6 x 9 x 2 inches, ‘The set §S. S. SCRANTON COMPANY, 
weights 47 pounds. The printing is done from the plates of the 4 101 Trumbull St., Hartford, Conn. 
highest-priecd edition ever published on _ specially-made paper * gong me the set of Maclaren’s Expositions of Holy 
and the binding is substantial cloth, library style. The type is clear 4 geripture in 17 volumes, for which I will pay you $5 
and the margins liberal. The index rounds out and completes its | within five days after receiving the books and $3 each 
usefulness and utility. It is indexed and _ cross-indexed, ys! I month for ten months ($35 in all) or $32 in full with- 
facilitating the» ready use of any passage of Seripture. u, the in five days. I reserve the privilege of returning the 
greatly reduced price no minister or teacher can afford to deny J books to you within 5 days and I will owe you nothing. 
himself this work. . I 
How to Secure This Great Work at « name ..... 1... ceceeee eee eee ee eeeeees 
7 i] 

Peeeee ates EO eit se OLE OL MOL te oi gaiess!......ece cesceeneceeseeeeeee: 
Price The former price, of this set in 34 volumes was $51. { < 

: inl) itso presentmamoremconvententy and equally, elegant Mh iecewscacccvessesvencces 
form of 17 volumes, you save more than one-third. To secure this | 
set at the reduced price, fill out and mail the coupon. I on 
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Show Your People the Kind of 
Movies They Ought to See 


It is difficult to guard against the showing of 
motion pictures in which bad actors are pre- 


sented. With your own movie machine in your 
own church, however, these can be singled out 
and good, clean, wholesome pictures given to the 
men, women and children of your congregation. 


Show movies—before Sunday School to the 
children, at the Women’s Aid Societies, and the 
Men’s Club meetings— 


There are hundreds of industrial-educational 
films which you can show to your congregation 
that can be obtained free of charge— 


You can provide this clean entertainment. 


THE DeVRY PORTABLE 
MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


Can be attached to any electric light socket, 
operated on either alternating or direct current. 

It is portable—can be carried and set up 
anywhere. 


Takes standard size film and shows regular 
theatre quality pictures, any size up to 9x12 feet, 
any distance up to 90 feet. 


Distributors in principal cities. 
for descriptive literature. 


THE DeVRY CORPORATION 


(Factory) (New York Office) 


1258 Marianna St. 141 W. 42nd St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY 


Write today 


The DeVry Corporation, 
1258 Marianna Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me descriptive literature on the 
DeVry Portable Motion Picture Machine. 


fanned to intense flame the spirit, the had 
spirits, of bitterness between the classes. 


World of Sorrow and of Suffering 


“Tt is a suffering and a sorrowing world. IT 
see the 11,000,000 graves. I shall never cease 
to see them, and I feel the vibrating of physi- 
cal pain. I see that hospital enclosure with 
352 wards, each ward with fifty beds, every bed 
filled with a shattered or disabled body, vibrat- 
ing with piercing or dull pain. 

“Tt is a suffering world physically. What 
shall I say mentally? The war is over. People 
have time to think. They are counting the cost. 
They see these graves right there at Epnouer, 
where my friends whom I met a moment ago 
doubtless have been. I noticed as far as my eye 
could travel over the sand dunes acres of little 
crosses over the sand graves of the boys that 
could not survive their first operations there in 
the receiving hospitals. 


‘Tt is a suffering, bleeding, weeping, silent, 
lonely world. It is a confused and bewildered 
world. How few I have found who, when I got 
into their hearts, told me that they knew the 
way. What countless multitudes I found who 
had lost the way, every one asking these three 
questions: ‘Why was it permitted? What is 
the way out? How long?” O, the pathos, the 
tragedy, the reality of it all! 


“Thank God, I can press on and say it is a 
plastic world, easily molded. We have heard 
in other days of the Far East, of lands that 
were called changeless becoming among the 
most changeable. We have joined hands with 
our friends of all the republics, some of us with 
the splendid assurance that anything which 
Anglo-Saxon Christianity in its purest form in 
North America wishes to do on broad-minded. 
constructive, vital lines, in all of those repub- 
lics, it may freely and will be welcomed to do 


Time to Confront Perils of the Day 


“Our dangers we should view this afternoon 
with steady eye and as the great general said: 
‘First ponder, then dare. We gain nothing by 
minimizing the number as well as the existence 
and gravity of our difficulties and dangers. 
Our danger is that we of the Centenary anc 
the hosts behind us lean upon our past ané 
notably upon our recent wondrous’ triumph 
May God save us from that pitfall! 


“Another danger is that we become depend. 
ent upon our material resources, which have 
been poured out upon us with such unprece-. 
dented prodigal hand. There are dangers fron 
having too easy money, as every administrato1 
here knows. There are serious dangers fron 
having too much money. Some of the greatest 
victories of pure Christianity have been wor 
without any money. Some of the greatest dan- 
gers are in depending upon money untouchec 
by the pierced hand. It is ten times harder, | 
find, to spend money wisely than it is to raise 
it wisely. I say that advisedly. But, on the 
other hand, what a marvelous talent Ged has 
put in our hands. 


“Another danger—and this is a grave dan. 
ger. It is the danger, and I look ahead, that we 
shall think that the processes which have 
brought us to this climax here in Columbu 
ean now be interrupted. As I see it we need ti 
carry forward an even more complete organi 
zation, a much more widespread and wisel 
directed educational campaign, a more em 
phatic emphasis on seeking His face and th 
uncovering of a larger, unselfish leadership. 


Five Vital Points to Rivet Attention 


“Now let me mention in 
points which we should 
in these coming days: 

“In the first place a policy that will be liter 
ally world-wide in its sweep. The clock ha 
struck. The hour has come when we shoul 
face the entire world at home and abroad. 


“The second point of our policy should be t 
administer to the whole range of persona’ 
national and international life. That ministr: 
should touch the bodies of men. It ought t 
be sinful to say what we have to say this yea1 
that tens of millions of people will have die 


: brief outline fiv 
rivet our attention t 
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from starvation and disease in the sight of 
Christ—it is sinful. He has a remedy. Eco- 
nomically we should touch the world with the 
hand of Christ. We ought not to have to say, 
as we do of India today, that 260,000,000 people 
are in debt, some of them paying as high as 
seventy-five per cent interest on their borrowed 
money. Christ doesn’t stand for this, nor does 
he stand for Bolshevism and the other undomi- 
nated parts of the industrial and commercial 
life and financial affairs of the world. 

“His touch should reach socially every stratum 
and should end forever social neglect, social 
injustice and social cruelty. 

“In the third place the policy of the new 
century should give absolute right of way to 
the most vital and highly multiplying processes. 
One of these processes is that of developing 
these indigenous native churches. The most 
dynamic word released in the world in this 
war is the word ‘self-determination.’ It has 
set the world afiame, not only with strife, but 
with hope. Let us stand for making every 
church that we seek to plant so vital that if 
some day, which God forbid, Christianity were 
to die cut in America it would exist with such 
vitality, propagating and conquering power in 
the heart of Africa, in the Japanese islands, in 
South America that it would reconquer us and 
set our fountains gushing. 

“Another one of these vital processes that 
should have right of way is that of raising up 
an adequate leadership of the forces of pure 
Christianity. We need ten leaders now to every 
one that was required at the beginning of our 
missionary century. 

“The fourth point I will mention is that 
Methodism identify itself with conviction with 
that onward movement within the realm of 
Protestant Christianity which is so rapidly 
bringing about closer co-operation, federation 
and unity. The difficulties are so many and 
so great; the situations are so urgent that 
nothing less than a pushing in together of all 
those who hold Christianity in its purest form 
will suffice in the presence of an unbelieving 
world, unbelieving to an extent and to a depth 
that we have little realized. Therefore, let us 
lose ourselves in this great cause of presenting 
a united front to forces of united evil, skepti- 
cism, formalism, indifference, eruelty and 
shame, the living Christ at the center. 

“Now let me mention as the last point of 
our policy that this next century we sound out 
more clearly and more insistently than in the 
last century the distinctive note of hope. From 
the beginning Methodism has maintained that 
the good would conquer the ill, that the light 
would dispel the darkness, that love would van- 
quish hate, that where sin did abound grace 
shall yet much more amound; that nations, as 
well as individuals, under the influence of the 
matchless superhuman Christianity, might be- 
come strongest where now they are the weak- 
est. Let us sound this note through all this 
century. ‘Emmanuel’—God with us—is the note 
of immanency. 


THEATRE LUST AND LEWDNESS 


J. E. CROWTHER, D. D., Author of “The Way- 
farer’, in the New York Christian Advocate 
Did Paul approve the theatre of his day? A 

recent apologist for the theatre infers that he 
did. He says: “It is worth while recalling that 
although there were theatres in Damascus, 
Ephesus, Antioch, Corinth, Athens, Alexandria, 
Thessalonica, Philippi, Jerusalem and Rome, the 
apostles, in all their journeyings, with all their 
unsparing epistles against every enemy Or wins 
tue and truth, and all their withering invectives 
against crime, never uttered a single word con- 
demning the theatres of that day.” 

That is to say, silence is consent. By the same 
token they approved slavery and other forms 
of social iniquity, because there is no record 
of disapproval. Which proves too much. 

We are told that the theatre of that day was 
a part of religion; that theatrical performances, 
being religious acts, were presented only during 
religious festivals. But it was pagan religion, 
which, like that of India, glorifies bestiality and 
lust at the altars of their deities. Their very 
gods were made “after their own likeness,’ 
and if you would know what that_means, read 
again Paul’s first chapter to the Romans. 


A New Year Gift of Unusual Merit 


A CALENDAR of QUOTATIONS 
For Every Day in 1922 


SELECTED FROM THE SERMONS OF 
DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D.D., LL.D. 


Out of Sermons preached during the past 
ten years, this choice collection of helpful 
sayings were selected and arranged by Miss 
Merce E. Boyer of the Young Women’s As- 
sociation of the Marble Collegiate Church. 


ONE DOLLAR PER COPY, Postpaid 


from Miss Merce E. Boyer, 1 West 29th Street, 
New York. 


PASTORS, ATTENTION! !2 
Just published, two booklets 
ANECDOTES ABOUT SOUL-WINNING, 15 cents 
ANECDOTES ABOUT GIVING, 10 cents 
These booklets should be in the hands of every mem- 
ber of your church to stimulate Soul-Winning and 
Giving. The anecdotes are from leading religious 
books and papers and are thrilling and soul-stirring. 
Special discounts to pastors and evangelists. Send 
for particulars. 


GLAD TIDINGS PUBLISHING CO. 202 S. Clark St , Chicago, Ill. 


100 POSTERS, $1.00 


Clever GO-TO-CHURCH Advertising Posters in Red and 
Black ink on good poster paper 14x20 inches. 


‘ ‘fads,’’ including two for ‘‘Special 
Services,’’ all written by an expert. 100 Assorted sent 
for $1.00. Free copy of ‘‘Getting Into Print’’ included 
in next 100 orders. Samples of posters 20c. 


JOHN PRICE, 108 Janet St., AUBURN, N. Y. 


Ten varieties of 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


Easy Payments to Ministers— 
This lot of Underwoods and L. 
C. Smiths were purchased di- 
rect from the Government, they 
look like brand new and are 
fully guaranteed. Write for 
easy payment plan. 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER SERVICE 
109 N. Dearborn St. R. 402 


Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS BOUGHT SOLD AND EXCHANGED 
100,000 BOOKS NEW AND SECOND HAND 


Send a list of your books for sale. We will mail 
you our catalogs FREE. 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


125 N. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


Lawrence B. Valk 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Over 800 churches planned and built in past 30 
years. All sizes and costs. Write your needs and 
costs. Will send illustrations. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


224 S. Spring St. 


Dr. Taleott Williams affirmed in his address 
at the Kansas City Student Volunteer Conven- 
tion, that, of 150,000 students in American col- 
leges, 40,000 are taking mission study courses. 
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MEMORIALS 
HONOR ROLLS 


BRONZE #82 


ANY KIND—LARGE OR SMALL 
Give Us Details and Let Us Quote Reduced 
Prices—Without Obligation to You. 


LIBERTY BRONZE WORKS 


96 E FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORE 


WINTERS CHURCH BULLETINS | 
are used by over 4,000 Churches 
H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
| Davenport, lowa | 


DON’T WEAR A TRUSS 


Brooks’ Appliance, the mod- 
ern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture will be sent on 
trial. No obnoxious springs or 
pads. Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and draws the 
broken parts together as you 
would a broken limb. No 
salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove 
it. Protected by U. S. patents. 
Catalogue and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and 
address today. 


Cc. E. BROOKS 
Q99H State St., - - - - Marshall, Michigan 


| A LIMITED NUMBER | 


AVAILABLE OF 
Bound Volume XXII 


(Oct., 1920, to Sept., 1921, incl.) 
The Expositor 
Bound in durable red cloth with gilt lettering 
Price $3.50—Carriage Extra 


Address, F. M. BARTON, Publisher 
701 Caxton Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio | 


ILLUSTRATED HYMN SLIDES 
Artistically hand colored ~50feach 


Also hymns (words only) on. 
unbreakable mica slides ~15#each: 


Sno for lists EREE : 


STANDARD SLIDE CORPN, 
211 West 48th St, NewYork. 


éverything in Stides and Stereopticon n Machines 


Has the theatre changed for the' better since 
its divorce from paganism? John Wesley, who 
was a lover of the dramatic art, thought not, 
for he described the theatre of his day as ‘the 
sink of all profaneness and debauchery.” Even 
Rousseau and Dumas commended those mothers 
who withheld their daughters from witnessing 
this “satire of the passions’. No one can charge 
Henry Ward Beecher with being puritanical in 
his intellectual sympathies. Yet he says that if 
you would pervert the taste, if you would im- 
bibe false ‘views, if you would be infected with 
each vice in the catalogue of depravity—go to 
the theatre. 

Channing Pollock, who is described as ‘a dis- 
tinguished playwright critic,” recently wrote a 
review for a theatrical magazine, under the 
caption, “The Drama Goes to Bed,” in which he 
claims that the theatre is a place for ‘‘sophisti- 
cated adults.” Let us cite a few examples from 
his review: 

“A Sleepless Night” calls forth the comment 
from the New York Herald: ‘Hilarious doings 
and some blushes.” Of this Mr. Pollock says: 
“Tt exhibits all Mark Swan’s alertness for im- 
proper suggestion.’ The scene is laid in a bed- 
room, but I must omit description. Suffice it to 
say that this particular review of Mr. Pollock’s 


should be forbidden circulation in the United 
States mails. He concludes by saying: “You 
can get a dozen hearty laughs and the satis- 


faction of being wicked for $2.50, plus the war 
tax, which is not expensive as things go nowa- 
days.” 


“Keep It to Yourself’ begins in a bridal bed- 
room and is described by the New York Herald 
as being “naughty, but nice—a very much pep- 
pered French farce.’’ And permit a Methodist 
preacher to affirm that no audience could listen 
to that dialogue without disgust, except a 
bunch of degenerates. 


“Toby’s Bow,’ we are told, begins with a 
game of “strip poker’, which is described as a 
poker game in which each participant removes 
a garment every time he or she loses. The cen- 
ter of interest lies in the fact that “she” con- 
tinues to play a losing game. 


Concerning “Monte Cristo, Jr.” even the sea- 
soned Channing Pollock confesses that “it de- 
scends to the uttermost depths of banality, vul- 
garity and general stupidity.” And so we might 
go on indefinitely through the whole catalogue 
of dramatic drivel. 


Mind you, we have not been 
the moral sewers of the slums. 
New York’s standard theatres, where the elite 
of the ‘dramatic art” flock like vultures over 
the carrion of unsepulchered corruption. The 
“pajama jag’”’ has become the typical expression 
of the intellectual and moral bankruptcy of the 
American stage. 


muckraking in 
These are from 


Vaudeville and Photo-Play 


When we turn to vaudeville we begin to wal- 
low in filth. Listen to the testimony of the 
American Magazine, which is not the organ of 
puritanism: “The chief indictment against 
vaudeville lies in the fact that it has done more 
to corrupt, vitiate and degrade public taste than 
all other influences combined. Vaudeville audi- 
ences have lost the faculty of thinking. The 
vaudeville show that does not contain at least 
one number calculated to make a decent wo- 
man ashamed of her presence is about as rare 
as snow at Panama. Anything to get a laugh 
or a shock, The limit is what the police allow. 
The police draw the line only at indecent physi- 
cal exhibitions, and not always there. Sugges- 
tive songs and lewd jests are utterly unheeded 
by the authorities.” 


I will try this day to live a simple, sincere, 
serene life—repelling every thought of discon- 
tent, self-seeking and anxiety; cultivating mag- 
nanimity, self-control and the habit of silence; 
practicing economy, cheerfulness and _helpful- 
ness. As I cannot in my own strength do this, 
I look to thee, O Lord, and ask for the gift of 
the Holy Spirit.—Bishop Vincent. 
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Crannell’s Vest Pocket Lessons for 1922 (Inter- 
national Improved Uniform Series of Sunday 
School Lessons) is a wisely planned and skill- 
fully condensed little book. It contains Ameri- 


ean Revision text, references to “additional 
materiai” and ‘daily home readings,’ with 
“setting” and “teaching” of the lesson—all in 


three or four little pages, a “multum in parvo” 
book. 


EVANGELISTS’ 
DEPARTMENT 


Evangelize! That’s our calling. Seventh 
season. Perhaps the date you desire is left 
open on our calendar. For dates and refer- 
ences write: The Nygren Evangelistic Party. 
155 N. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. (Members I. E. 


A., Winona Lake). “Conquering Revival 
Hymns,” thirty cents postpaid. Just off the 
press. 


Evangelist John J. Eldridge. Safe, Sane, Re- 
liable. You take no chances. Endorsed, Li- 
censed and Recommended by the Methodist 
Episcopa! Conference. Secure your date early. 


176 West Corning Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Robie Evangelistic Party, Williamson, New 
York. Several dates open. Write for plans, 
references, and experience of party. We stand 
for the greatest need of the church—thorough, 
constructive, spiritual, scriptural, revival. 
Terms, thank offering. “Evangelist Robie is 
the man the church needs.” 


Dr. F. J. Evans, Evangelist, has had 400 con- 
versions since his card appeared recently in 


this column. Large or small towns. Union or 
single. East or west considered. Now in 
Union Tabernacle revival in west. Address 


him either Box 32, Tappan, N. Y., or Topeka, 
Kans. 


Evangelist and Bible Teacher. Heart-search- 
ing Bible messages. Endorsed by ministers 
and laymen. Union or single meetings. Thank- 
offering basis. Write for reference. Rev. W. 
F. MeFarlan, 2301 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, 
Tilinois. 


Evangelist Guy A. Lamphear is endorsed by 
prominent ministers and laymen. Brings a 
Winning Message. Experienced and Construc- 
tive. Thank-offering basis. Let us talk it over. 
Write Rey. Guy A. Lamphear, Evanston, Il. 


Evangelist H. H. Williams is endorsed by 
high church officials and laymen, has had 
seventeen years’ experience as pastor and 
evangelist and contends for the Faith Once 
and for all Delivered. Write or wire for dates 
and terms to 56 Grave St., Union City, Penn- 
Sylvania. : 


Reliable Information about reliable leaders 
and helpers furnished by the Interdenomina- 
tional Evangelistic Association, Winona Lake, 
Indiana. Parley E. Zartmann, Secretary. 


Evangelist Rey. Samuel B. Goff, D. D., ex- 
perienced and constructive. Union and single 
church meetings with singer. Write for book- 
let. 1317 N. 60th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Continued on page 521) 


Tabulator Stops =: Adjustable Paper Guide) 
Marginal Stops \ 


Carriage 
Release ; 


[Forced Alignment Fork 


Platen Release 
2 Line Space 
Gem Adjustment 


Ribbon Reverse 


Ribbon Shift 5S” 
Stencil Cutter 


Send us only $5.00 a month until the low total 
price of $64.85 is paid, andthe machineisyours. 


This is absolutely the most generous, typewriter offer 
ever made. Do not rent a machine when you can pay 
$5.00 a month and own one. Think of it—Buying a 
$100.00 Machine for $64.85. Cash price, $59.85, just a 
little more than half its original price. 

Model 


L. C. SMITH xs 


Perfect machines, Standard size, Keyboard of Standard Universal 
arrangement, 42 Keys, writing 84 characters—universally used in 
teaching the touch system. The entire line. of writing completely 
visible at all times, has the tabulator, the two color ribbon, with auto- 
matic reverse, the back spacer, ball bearing type bars, ball bearing 
carriage action, ball bearing shift action, in fact every late style 
feature and modern operating convenience. Comes to you with 
everything complete; tools, cover, operating book and instructions— 
nothing extra to buy. You cannot imagine the perfection of 
this beautiful reconstructed typewriter until you have seen 
it. We have sold thousands of these perfect late style mach- 
ines at this bargain price and every one of these thousands 
of satistied customers had this beautiful, strictly up-to- 
date machine on five days’ free trial before deciding to buy 
it. We will send it to you F. O. B. Chicago for five days’ free trial. 
It will sell itself, but if you are not satisfied that this is the greatest 
typewriter you ever saw, you can return it at our expense. You 


won’t want to return it after you try it, for you cannot equal this 
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wonderful value anywhere, 


SEND NO MONEY 
Put In Your Order Now 


Ween the typewriter arrives deposit with 
the express agent $4.85 and take the machine [Riga 
for five days’ trial. If you are convinced ™ 

that it is the best typewriter you ever saw keep it and send us $5.00 
@ month until our bargain price of $64.85 is paid. Jf you don't 
want it, return it to the express agent, receive your $4.85 and return 
the machine. We will pay the return express charges. This 
machine is guaranteed just as if you paid $100.00 for it. It is 
standard. Over half a million people own and use these typewriters 
and think them the best ever manufactured. The supply at 
this price is limited, the price will probably be raised when 
next advertisement appears, so don’t delay. Fill im the 
coupon to-day—the typewriter will be skipped promptly. 
There is no red tape. We employ no solicitors—no collectors—no 
chattel mortgage. It is simply understood that we retain title to 
the machine until full $64.85 is paid. You cannot lose, It is the 
greatest typewriter opportunity you will ever have. Do mot send 
us one cent. Get the coupon in the mails to-day—sure. 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES C0.,666,218 N.Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


ax MARBELLA AREAL 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO., 666, 218 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
Ship me the L. C. Smith Model No. 5, I’. O. B. Chicago, as described 
in this advertisement. I will pay you $5.00 monthly as rent until 
the $60.00 balance of the Special $64.85 sale price is paid. The title 
to remain in you until fully paid for. It is understood that I 
have five days in which to examine and try the typewriter. If I 
choose not to keep it I will carefully repack it and return it to the 
express agent. It is understood that you give the standard guarantee. 


AFTER 
“TRIAL 


NamMe,....ccocccscccccccscesvsecvevesscrertescsesseseseeeee 
Street ACGress......ccccceneervcervvsccrssrrsesssssessseers 
City. .seccvese Reoiis dis cise civics ¢csisie'e osleieie's SEALE cee: 110 01910 si8iaiee 
Occupation or Busimess.......cerecererecresssecsssssessveee 


Please Mention Popular Mechanics 
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FOR SALE, EXCHANGE | 
AND CLASSIFIED DEPT. 


Sell or exchange the articles which you no 
longer require. A few words in this depart- 
ment will reach 20,000 preachers at a cost 
of only 5c per word. Minimum charge, $1. 


| THIS DEPT. FOR USE OF PASTORS ONLY | 


Pastors! Secure a copy of the ‘Latest 
thing on Christian Science.” Enclose 10c to 
defray cost and mailing. Address Rey. G. J. 
Parry. 186 Church Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


One Complete C@T—10 Balopticon, with tri- 
pod and presto tank, all in compact carrying 
case. Good as new. Outfit ideal for rural 
work. Bargain, fifty dollars. George H. 
Crow, Colby, Wisconsin. 


Pipe Organ Wanted. Am looking for small 
used pipe organ in- good condition. Must be 
bargain. Rey. Charles Nisbet, Pineville, Ken- 
tucky. 


Our Plan Brings Immediate Success with 
your sermon, lecture or address. Research 
Bureau, Room 33, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


For Sale—168 Hymn Books, Hymns of Wor- 
ship and Service, 150 Responsive Readings. 
Half price. W. J. Williams, 2220 Carey Way, 
South Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Agents. Big profits, no competition. Make 
$5.00 to $15.00 per day selling beautiful Scrip- 
ture Text Calendars.- Agents selling 10,000 per 
year. A. W. Bivans, Distributor, La Grange, Il. 


Preachers—yYour filing problems solved. The 
Service Pocket File is a pocket large enough 
to hold Manuscript and Clippings—give com- 
plete data, viz.: Sermon number, subject, text, 
Scripture Lesson, hymns, when and where de- 
livered, books and periodicals consulted in 
preparation. Adapted to all public speakers. 
Send for sample. Ser-File Co., Piqua, Ohio. 


The Cross Obscured by Premillenialism, a 
merciless exposure of the weakness and arro- 
gance of this cult. No denying the facts. En- 
dorsed by educators and clergymen in the 
United States and Canada. Read, Recommend 
and Distribute. Price 25c. Stamps taken for 


Typewriter, good visible writer for $18.00. 
Also late Model Oliver for $25.00. Act quick., 
Student, Box 22, Drew Thelogical Seminary, 
Madison, New Jersey. 


Stereopticons For Sale at factory prices. 
Good movie Cheap. Ask for big list of slides 
for rent at reduced prices. Pastors Lantern 
Slide Exchange, Poplar Grove, Illinois. 


Books. At half price. “Biblical Illustrator,” 
“Wxpositor’s Dictionary of Texts,” “World’s 
Great Sermons,” etc. Write for list and prices. 
Rey. W. J. Paxson, North Webster, Ind. 


“The Most Satisfactory Slide Rental Service 
in America” say our customers. Satisfaction 
—or money back. Write for special circular 
about “Five Crises in the Life of Jesus.” The 
New Idea Service System, Vinton, Iowa. 


Pastor of a Real Community Church desires 
to exchange literature programs, plans, etc., 
with pastors of other community churches. 
Address 0. L. Williams, Ontario, Ohio. 


Get Smith To Church—The leaflet “Getting 
Up Steam” is “a stirring appeal to men who 
stay away from church.” 80 for a dollar, pre- 
paid. L. L. Bingham, Estherville, Iowa. 


Want To Trade My Typewriter, fine condi- 
tion, for stereopticon slides in complete sets. 
$20.00 Electric Post Card Projector for $12. 
West Caldwell Union Chureh, Fairfield Ave., 
Caldwell, New Jersey. 


100 Letterheads size 6x9 and envelopes print- 
ed with name and address, etc., on genuine 
white Hammermill bond, complete for $1.00. 
$1.50 for size 84x11 inches. The National 
Printing Service, 71 E. State St., Columbus, 0. 


For Sale—Underwood rotary mimeograph 
for typewritten and hand work, complete with 
supplies, $14.00. Enterprise stereopticon with 
half size lens, completely equipped for electric 
light and acetylene, prestolite tank, screen, 
carrying case, etc., $32.00. Rey. Willis Ray 
Wilson, 202 S. Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Bargain! 
new. Will sell cheap for cash. 
ford, Flat Roek, Mich. 


Mr. Preacher! Write us today for our prices 
on stereopticons and portable motion picture 


High class stereopticon. Good as 
Fred J. Clif- 


single copies. W. C. South, Kitchener, On- projectors. The New Idea Service System, 
tario, Canada, a ; Vinton, Iowa. 
Pastors! Stop Them From Dancing! ‘The For Sale. Practically new, set Hastings 


Truth About Dancing” is a booklet that is the 
red hottest thing in print. No lady will dance 
after reading it. All truth and carries convic- 
tion they can’t deny. “The Truth About Not 
Going to Church” is a tract for reaching the 
non-churehgoer. JTll send you a bunch of 
them and some of “The Truth About Dancing” 
for only 25c. Rey. I. M. Page, Box 122, Em- 
pire, Ohio. 

A New and Helpful Book just issued on the 
menace, history and doctrine of Mormonism, 
for pulpit and private use, in lecture form, by 
one who has had the task of facing them and 
has conquered. Price 50c, postpaid. Rev. Wm. 
Croth, Emo, Ontario, Canada. 


Great Texts of the Bible, $30.00. Maclaren Ex- 
positions, 17 volumes, new $25.00. Lee Sadler, 
606 N. Ruby, Ellensburg, Wash. 


Chalk Talks double prayer meeting attend- 
ance. Suitable for all religious gatherings. 
Book contains 120 easy drawings with Scrip- 
ture references and suggestions. Send back 
and get money if not satisfied. 75c postpaid. 
Rev. Paul E. Holdcraft, 104 S. Fulton Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Full size, best, heavy, bond Letterheads, En- 


velopes. 100 of each for $1.25. 200 of each 
$1.75. Postpaid. Winker Printing, Kincaid, 
Tllinois. 
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“Why I Do Not Desire My Daughters To 
Dance.” Any number 5c each. Fourth Hdition. 
Order now. Box C, Talent, Oregon. 


Songalogues. Sunday Evening Services of 
Song and Story. Charming and impressive 
word-picture messages. Used without a lan- 
tern. Pastors say: “Used to excellent advant- 
age.” “Big Success.” ‘“Am very well pleased.” 
“Used first series with good success; anxious 
for more.” Four Songalogues, $1.00. (Money 
Order.) The Songalogue Co., Bay Shore, N. Y. 


SPEAKERS: SPECIAL SERMON SUBJECTS 
considered. Material gathered for writers and 
speakers. Expert literary service; revision, 
research. No task too complex. Authors’ Re- 
search Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave. New York. 


Iilustrate Your Church Printing. We furnish 
electrotypes of Religious half-tones and cuts. 
A two-cent stamp will bring you a catalogue. 
Church Cut Service Co. 2187 East 2nd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Pleasant Root inexpensively overcomes any 
tobacco habit. Fine for stomach troubles. Send 
address. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


Earn $25.00 weekly in spare time writing for 
newspapers and magazines. Experience unnec- 
essary. Copyright book, “How to Write for 
Pay,” FREE. Press Reporting Syndicate, 1105 
Times Bldg. St. Lonis, Mo. 


‘Slides. Special Offer—25 sets colored slides 
with descriptive reading consisting of Re- 
ligious, Educational, Travel and Science, also 
500 miscellaneous slides, from 10c up. Stere- 
opticons. Rebuilt, good as new, at half the 
price. Special low price on slides made from 
your negatives or copies. If you can use slides 
or stereopticon, don’t miss this opportunity. A 
post card will brirg our bargain list. Moore, 
Hubbel & Co., 611 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
50,000 slides for rent. Ask for rental catalogue. 


Save the Children. Use the Gospel Seeing 
Truth Packets. The newest thing in object 
teaching. Objects and directions in each 
packet. Try them. Sample for 10 cents. Also 
the newest circular and the tract How to 
Preach to Children. One minister said “The 
finding of this add was worth a whole year’s 
subscription to the journal.” Address, Rev. C. 
H. Woolston, D. D., 1242 Marlboro St. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Have You Been Waiting for a short, simple, 
understandable message on the book of Revela- 
tion? If so, send at once for James H. Mc- 
Conkey’s latest book—‘The Book of Revela- 
tion.” Dr. David Breed of the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, Pittsburgh, says of it: “It 
is a remarkable piece of work.” Sent entirely 
free. Address Silver Publishing Co., Dept. Z, 
Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


. Stereopticon  Slides—‘“Story of Pilgrim. Fa- 
thers,” “Some Mother’s Boy,” “Ruined Church- 
es of France,” “Life of Christ,” “Boy Scouts,” 
“Ben Hur,” “Other Wise Man,” “Quo Vadis,” 
“Passion Play,” “Red Triangle,’ “Bell and 
Flag,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Billy Sunday,” 
“In His Steps’ and many others. Card brings 
complete list. Willis P. Hume, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 


EVANGELISTS’ DEPARTMENT 
CONTINUED 


W. B. Corder, Evangelistic Singer. 
I. E. A., Salisbury, Mo. 


Sunshine Evangelist. Rev. Chas. H. Harring- 
ton, “The Man With the Smile.” Endorsed by 
pastors and laymen everywhere. Constructive 
—Helpful—Permanent. No clap trap methods. 
Available for six day Bible Studies and Con- 
ferences. No hobbies. Write or wire at once. 
2 Schiller St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Annie Agnes Smith—Evangelist, Bible Teach- 
er. Union and single church campaigns. Com- 
plete and constructive program. Highest en- 
pres es 902 Fairfax Avenue, Noriolk, Vir- 
ginia. 


Member 


We buy, sell and exchange second-hand theo- 
logical and religious books. Thousands of re- 
mainders and book bargains. Send for catalogues. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 
411 North 10th Street St. Louis, Mo. 


As I go up and down these days 

Amongst Vermont’s delightful people, 
I seldom hear a single word 

About the meeting-house or steeple; 
The meeting-house and steeple, too, 

It seems are ‘‘bending low’’ today— 
The old white-steepled meeting-house 

Is passing fast away. 


It’s hard to tell the churches now 
By either looks or situation, 
For some are built like concert halls, 
And others like a railroad station; 
There’s arches, apses, foyers, foils, 
And festooned fonts in fine array— 
The old white-steepled meeting-house 
Has almost passed away. 


How grand they stood upon the hills, 

Or at the township’s windy center! 
How self-respecting were the folks 

That came for miles their courts to enter! 
The ‘‘closest workmen’’ in the parts, 

They built the pulpits, so they say— 
Too bad the churchliest church of all 

Is passing fast away. 

—Daniel L. Cady. 


SOME FEAT 

“Yes,” he bragged, ‘I once invented a rubber 
pneumatic suit for men working at great 
heights.” 

“And was it successful?” asked an unsuspect- 
ing one. 

“J should say it was,” he replied. “D’you 
know the first workman who fell off a building 
wearing one bounced so hard and long that we 
had to throw biscuits to him to keep him 
alive.” 


‘‘There’s talk of abolishing the nickel.’’ 

‘‘That shows that as a people we have no 
sentiment.’’ 

‘*How so???’ 

‘¢Why, if we had, we would keep it if only 
as a reminder of the good old days when we 
could buy something with it.’’ 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


30% sien others 


ON APPROVAL---DIRECT TO YOU 


IT“GROWS WITH. YOUR LIBRARY 


Ge UNIVERSALBOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different appearance. Fitted with felt-cushioned, dust- 
proof doors. Method of interlocking concealed—no 
unsightly metal bands exposed. Style shown above is 
beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non-binding, 
disappearing glass doors. Other styles, with and with- 
out doors; in different grades and finishes, all at very 
reasonable prices, shown in our catalog. Shipped 
direct from factory ON APPROVAL, at a considerable 
saving TO YOU. 


Write for new catalog No. 14. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Mfra, Sectional Bookcases and Filing Oabineta 
JkeMANandé- @E&rerninNnr | 
His Book Ss END 

: Voces’ Victory 35c 


for Sample Copy 
(MANILA) 
BILHORN BROS. 


136 W. Lake St. 
Chicago, 


IDEAS 


in church planning; 121 pages illus- 
trating 50 churches most of which are 
photos frem erected structures with 
their plans. 


50c WILL BRING THIS BOOK TO YOU 
ERNEST O. BROSTROM, Architect 
Reliance Building Kansas City, Mo. 


THE WORLD GROWING BETTER—IF MONEY 
MAKES IT BETTER? 


The Missionary Review of the World gives the 
following report of conditions of “many mil- 
lion” funds in the denominations. Some of the 
funds were on a five year basis, and in some 
cases only 70 per cent has been paid. It is 
estimated that for one year previous to July, 
1921, over $76,221,000 was paid into fifteen de- 
nominational funds. How much of this great 
ingathering went towards increasing salaries of 
their preachers receiving less than $1,000 a 
year. Thousands of churches are from one to 
four months behind in payment of salaries to 
these underpaid preachers. How much of this 
is due to the heavy assessments laid on these 
struggling churches by these million funds?? 


Presbyterian Church (North) New Era Move- 
ment. Organized in 1918, on a five-year pro- 
gram, to include survey of the Church’s task, 
family religion, social service, stewardship, 
missionary, education, publicity and a cam- 
paign for funds. Result, financial increases 
larger in the past year than the totals of the 
increases for ten years previous. For year 
ending March 31, 1920, total receipts for regular 
benevolences over eight millions. 

Northern Baptist New World Movement. Grew 
out of an effort by a committee of laymen early 
in 1918 to raise an extra million of dollars for 
missionary work. In 1919, as a result of sur- 
vey, a Board of Promotion was created. Of the 
total 
four-year period, $52,000,000 subscribed; of the 
pledges due 77 per cent has been paid. 

Methodist Episcopal Church Centenary Move- 
ment. The result of a survey of the foreign 
missionary situation disclosing the need for 
raising $40,000,000, November, 1918. Home Board 
calling for $40,000,000; added $25,000,000 for war 
emergencies, total of $105,000,000. Including the 
regular apportioned benevolences, the total ob- 
jective was $113,500,000, to cover a five-year 
period; $106,000,000 subscribed, one-fifth payable 
each year. 72 per cent of pledges due paid. In 
connection with the Movement 10,000 signed life 
service cards, 200,000 tithers, 500,000 interces- 
sors; 75,000 laymen served as minute men 
throughout the churches. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Centenary 
Movement. Total objective sought was $35,- 
000,000, in addition to current income, covering 
a period of five years, and wholly for mission- 
ary work. Amount subscribed approximately 
$50,000,000. Amount paid on first two years 
about $16,000,000. 

Protestant Episcopal Church Nation-Wide 
Campaign. Originated in the Board of Missions 
to present a unified budget for advanced work. 
The preliminary survey. was endorsed by the 
teneral Convention in 1919. Total objective, in- 
cluding current work and the proposed advance. 
was $42,000,000 covering a three-year period. 
Amount subscribed, 88 per cent of the total. Of 
pledges due last year 95 per cent were collected. 
The increase in giving was as great as in 99 
years previous. Future emphasis must be laid 
upon intensive cultivation of area by area. 

Congregational World Mowement. Begun at 
the National Council in the fall of 1919 to meet 
new conditions, including work in evangelism, 
recruiting, social service, missionary education 
and stewardship. Amount sought $3,000,000, 
covering a one-year period, of which about 
$1,800,000 has been subscribed and over $1,000,- 
000 paid. 

United Presbyterian Church New World Move- 
ment. The outgrowth of a war emergency cam- 
paign in 1918. A forward movement for five 
years was projected. Financial campaign based 
upon a survey which showed a need for $16,780,- 
000, covering a period of five years. 70 per 
cent was subscribed—an average of $110 a mem- 
ber for the five-year period for missionary and 
educational work, in addition to the regular 
budget which is approximately $10 per member 
a year. 102 per cent of the amount due for the 
first seven months has been paid. 

Reformed Church in the United States For- 
ward Movement. Initiated by the General Synod 
in March, 1919, to deal with spiritual resources, 
stewardship, educational publicity, field work 
and finances. Objective $10,847,425, for five- 
year period, for special work in missions,. Chris- 
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amount sought ($100,000,000) covering a. 


<7 | URE 

l PELL 
CHURCH-LODGE-SCHOOL-THEATE 

b ESTED IN-ASK FOR CATALOG NCg 


EH:‘STAFFORD MFG-Co.-CHICAGO?d =< le 


— FURNIT Av a ee 


Ley eee \\ 

BILHORN cs: [i ) 
FOLDING oRnGANS BEST 

Seginning with Style W We Guarantee We 


send for Catalog. Makers of the fam- 
ous 8 and 5-ply Oak Cases. 


BILHORN BROTHERS 


[es 


= = Yj 


138 West Lake St. Chicago, Tl. . aan ra) eas ZEEE SE oe ED 4 
2 ee SS 

McShane Bell Foundry Co. lias 

BALTIMORE, MD. ee 


Standard for Forty-five Years 


Church, Chime and Peals Folding and Rolling 
PARTITIONS 


= BELLS Memorial “One Room into Many—Many into One” 
~ a Specialty 


Prices have been reduced much as possible consis- 
CHURCH PEWS 


tent with our policy for 45 years of giving each 
By the Best Equipped Church 


Wilson customer Quality and Service. Used in 
more than 38,000 churches and public institutions. 

Furniture Plant in America 
Get particulars from us before 


Write for Booklet 
purchasing. 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION, 8W. 40thSt., N. Y. 
5 ———— 
Manitowoc Church Fur. Co. 
Waukesha, Wis. 


(CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book Racks, 
Tables, Communion Outfits, Desks—EVERY- 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct from 
our factory to your church. Catalog free. 
DeMOULIN BROS. &CO., Dpt.1g GREENVILLE, ILL. 


Sf 


°°. BRONZE -° 
HONOR ROLLS * MEMORIAL TABLETS 


¥ ABOSE 


“The Sanitary” Communion CUPS 
Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 


The individual com- 
munion service per- 
mits an impressive@ 
ceremony. We intro-* 
duced individual cups 


THE HENRY: BONNARD BRONZE CO. 
“0 20 EXCHANGE: PLACE; NEW YORK, NY. oO 


nion Ware of Quality 


5) Best materials. Finest workmanship. (many state laws 
<a Beaten oF siver Bi et seriel k now demand them). SENT FOR TRIAL | 
BeIATa SD CCMA =) Te Or oun Or We make the finest quality of beautiful polished 


trays and supply thousands of satisfied congrega- 
tions. Send for list of these churches and FREE 
CATALOG with quotations. 

SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 
mH 200 57th St. Rochester, N. Y. 
SEA 


Sue A < 
= : Individual Comm. Service Co. § 
B Roow 324 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ¥ 


BRONZE tasters 


Free Book of Designs Chemical Illustrations of Bible Truths 
JNO. WILLIAMS, INC., BRONZE FOUNDRY Tet euse icles de Vaung People 


Dept. X 556 W. 27th Street, New York City 
. Prepared powders, harmless, ready to use. 
Ten Talks (with duplicate set) $1.00 postpaid 


C. A. SCHMITT, 634 South St., Roslindale, Mass. 


Individual Cups 
Se Sed Your church should use. Clean 
Age and sanitary. Send for catalog 
2 £24 and special offer. Trial free. 
Thomas Communion Service Co, Box15 Lima, Ohio 


Cards, circulars, labels, tags, book, menus, paper. 
Press, $12, Larger $35. Job Press $lov up. Save money. 

XK < Print for others, BIG PROriTS. All easy, rules 
b EXS\ecea&® cont. Write factory TODAY for press cataloz, TY PH, 
Grease cards,paper. THE PRESS CO. D.32, MERIDEN, CONN, 
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tian education, ministerial relief and Sunday 
School work apart from regular apportionments. 
66% per cent subscribed, 65 per cent collected. 

Reformed Church in America Progress Cam- 
paign. Begun early in 1918. Total objective 
$1,413,690. Actual gifts of th echurch have been 
doubled in the two-year period. 

United Brethren in Christ United Enlistment 
Movement. The total objective, $4,000,000, cov- 
evring a two-year period. 75 per cent sub- 
scribed. Of the amount due 65 per cent paid. 

Friends in America. Forward Movement. Ob- 
jective, $1,000,000 for general work, covering a 
one-year period; 34 per cent subscribed. 
an educational endowment $3,000,000 is sought, 
covering a three-year period. 

Presbyterian (South) Progressive Campaign. 
Organized on a one-year program. For 1920- 
1921 financial objective $3,500,000, and over 
$4,300,000 was actually collected. For 1921- 
1922 the objective is $4,500,000, for the regular 
work of the church, but an additional sum of 
$1,250,000 for advance work at home and abroad. 
Several synods are also conducting a separate 
campaign for Christian education, aggregating 
$11,000,000. 

Christian Church Forward Movement. Organ- 
ized on a five-year program covering the devo- 
tional life, evangelism, religious education, mis- 
sions and benevolence. The goals were fifty 
trained life-work recruits annually, 5,000 per- 
sons signing prayer covenants, 10,000 tithers, 
50,000 persons won to Christ, and $5,000,000 se- 
cured for the benevolences of the church, 
$2,000,000 of which has been assumed by the 
five conferences of the Southern Christian Con- 
vention, the other $3,000,000 being raised by the 
northern churches. Of the special million be- 
ing raised $790,000 has been subscribed. About 
90 per cent of the pledges due have been col- 
lected. 

United Evangelical Church Forward Move- 
ment. Sought a million dollars as a special 
additional fund in 1919, to be paid within five 
years; $986,000 reported in pledges. On the 
first year $271,000 paid. 

Seventh Day Baptist Forward Movement. 
Objective, $500,000 in five years for regular and 
advanced work. Over 60 per cent subscribed. 
51 per cent of the year’s budget paid. 

Methodist Protestant Church Forward Move- 
ment. Financial objective set in 1918 at one 
million dollars in addition to the regular bud- 
get, to be paid in one year—in some localities 

' extended to two years; $800,000 subscribed, 70 
per cent paid. 

Evangelical Association Forward Movement. 
Amount sought, $2,500,000, covering five years, 
entirely for advance work. Percentage sub- 
scribed, 114 per cent and collected on amounts 
due 115 per cent. 


HAS PROHIBITION CAUSED INCREASE oF 
CRIME 


HARRY M. CHALFANT 

Recently the Anti-Saloon League made in- 
quiry of the district attorneys of Pennsylvania 
as to whether there had been in their respec- 
tive counties an increase or decrease in crime 
in recent years. In order to obtain explicit in- 
formation we took the year 1914 and asked for 
a comparison with 1920. 

We received accurate and definite reports 
from thirty counties. Two of these were 
Philadelphia and Allegheny. The other twenty- 
pn are fairly representative of the entire 
state. 


Per Cent 

1914 1999 Deersn-e Deerease 
Philadelphia .......... 8,621 8.446 175 .02 
INU Tai Ne) sia ee D 4,267 4,083 184 04 
Other Counties ....8,982 7,594 1,390 15 


In eleven counties there was an increase and 
in nineteen counties a decrease. The greatest 
decrease was found in Schuylkill County, where 
the number of cases fell off from 1,742 to 914. 
The largest increase was in Beaver County, 
where there were 861 cases in 1914, as against 
476 in 1920. . 

In addition to the above, we secured from 
twenty-four counties on the number of cases 
returned for trial for infraction of the liquor 
laws. The number of such cases in 1914 was 
716. In 1920 there were 544 cases, being a de- 
crease of twenty-two per cent. It proves that 


For - 


there is less actual violation of the law than 
there was under the old high license system. 
Be that as it may, these figures gave a black 
eye to the argument that men are more obedi- 
ent to restrictive laws than they are to prohibi- 
tory laws. 


STARTLING STATISTICS 


(For the sources of the following statistics, 
ef. “The Next War,” by Will Irwin, ene: Stag- 
gering Burden of Armament,’ published by 
World Peace Foundation.) 

The Cost of the War 


Direct cost not counting 


AMNEOT OSE siesccsasd cooneewacscavestosetuaeneaen $186,000,000,000.00 
All costs, direct and indirect, 

including loss of shipping, 

damaged property, loss of 

PrOGUCEION,, CtCs Je .ccassccrcsneseee $355,291,719,815.00 


Cost of wars, 1793-1910...... $ 23,000,000,000.00 
Cost of World War, 


LOD A=W91S, coscncseeveacseeerece ee $186,000,000,000.00 

Loss of Life 
Gal C6 (mela geal SF ow Use re oman ae Aras eee 19,658,000 
Increased death rate.... .---30,470,000 
Deereased. Dir thi Wat Con. ceoee cenosaesacnnaaneuneiacaneess 40,500,000 
Petes ley eis tat ae mer 89,628,000 


National Debts 
United States of America— 
3 


eee eo caade nv enacdececceetaeceeeetenatn aceneeten $1,028,000,000.00 
$24,974,000,000.00 


3,485,000,000.00 
. 39,314,000,000.00 


6,346,000,000.00 
46,025,000,000.00 
Army and Navy Appropriations 


Great Britain— 
1912 $ 351,044,000.00 
... 1,121,318,000.00 


DOD AIe sca sstcecesecaescupacscarsaecenecoceudecemectoaanae 93.576,000.00 
OUD, .cscadaccee cave tencueaseemsess uateae esses wencksees 282,357,000.00 
United States— 
DUN oc cen es cecethiencchs seme cceceeeekeee aeaeemc nce 244,177,000.00 
DNA ea Tavs cn cantare ceaeas caeeeuswesucanawescuesswetee 1,422,752,000.00 
Preparedness Expenditures 
U. S. Army U. S. Navy 


$ 40,466,461.00 
-»  48,720,065.00 
«-- 114,615,697.00 
+ 160,1385,976.00 119,037,644.00 
771,530,000.00 651,222,000.00 


The average tax paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1920 by each person was $43.64. For 
what was it spent? 


United States Expenditures, 1920 

ANtee WALES crcrcectcererercene $2,890,000,000.00—63.2% 
Future Wars” s.actc.c: 1,348,000,000.00—29.4% 
Past and Future Wars 92.6% 
Civil Departments ........ 220,000,000.00— 4.8% 
PubRo> Works niin 65,000,000.00— 1.4% 
Research, public health, 

education and develop- 


$ 15,686,672.00 
26,113,896.00 
60,506,978.00 


Olmoo DOR 


TENG TG «so axes auoks cee ccesceeceesetens 59,000,000.00— 1.3% 
SIEGHCEL 1 ~ Ceveeesncevcentncenesercete $4,582,000,000.00 


A Suggestion. The foregoing startling sta- 
tistics can be made impressive for audiences by 
drawing them to seale on large, black and white 
posters, the black portion filled in with a brush, 
using India ink. These statistics might be post- 
ed in the vestibule of the church and in other 
public places. 


CIGARETTES 


“Cigarette Smoking Shows Big Gain.” Cigar- 
ette consumption in the United States is showing 
a steady increase, which is generally ascribed 
to the effect of the war and turning to the weed 
by the soldiers. Before the war the consump- 
tion of cigarettes passed the 25,000,000,000 mark 
for a single year and this was considered re- 
markable and commented on the world over. 
Now it has exceeded that in a half year, pro- 
duction in the first six months of 1921 having 
been 25,672,092,288, a new high record. In con- 
sequence of this tobacco manufacturers report 
business is good.—Manufacturers’ News. 
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“OBJECTALKS” Short Talks 

to Children 
ILLUSTRATED _by familiar objeets for 
Junior Congregations and all Juvenile Gath- 
erings. An Omaha pastor says: ‘‘Your Ob- 
jectalks are the best I have ever used or 
been able to find any place in all my 
search. Send me new ones you may have.’ 
15 ‘‘Objectalks’’ $1.00. (M. 0.) 


THE SONGALOGUE COMPANY 
Dept. C. Bay Shore, N. Y. 


2 ae 1a 

Visual Instruction --- by,,‘Movie!;, snd 
on LANTERNS sold and rent 
a ed. Our Slide Library includes 
the ‘‘S. S. Paee Oartoons.’’ 
Special slides made to order 
from your pictures or nega 
eae Sart for bulletins. 

: genc or Underw 
ture Slides now owned by antes View to. he 

- GEORGE W. BOND SLIDE COMPANY 
oom E., No. 6 East Lake Street Chicago, Tl. 
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AT LET-LIVE PRICES 
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Minister of the Gospel an assorted dozen 
syetOlthe Marriage Certificates, all express 
paid, and if same are not the finest you have 
ever seen—satisfactory in every way, price 
and all—goods may be returned within five 
days at our expense; you can pay in 60 days, 
or in 10 days for a liberal discount. 

In ordering kindly say whether books or 
framing designs. 
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Lantern slides on non-inflammable film rolls 
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your stereopticon. Lecture sermons ready 
now. Write for particulars. 
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Room 1103 417-5th Ave., New York City 
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